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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS ; AUCTIONS : 

— := Sodid3y^ i^ " 

FOUNDED 1744 

Monday 1st June 

at 10.30 am at Bloomfield Place, off New Band Street 

VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS RELATING TO NATURAL 
HISTORY 

Including the working library on Arachnida collected by Ernest Browning Esq., 
a flne collection of books mostly in German on the Management of Horses, a 
copy of Sir Janies Edward Smith's The Botany oj New Holland, 1793 bound with 13 
original drawings of Australian fauna and flora by a First Flora Fleet artist and 
numerous other fine colour plate books. 

Illustraied Catalogue £3 Catalogue £2,30 

Tuesday 9th June 

at 9.30 am at Bloomneld Place, off New Bond Street 

PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS ON BEHALF OF 
FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 

fine bindings including a 'Cottonian’ binding, a variety of modem Aral editions and 
Press Books, a rare book by H, C. Andersen, a French Bible leaf on vellum, c. 1320, an 
English road map of 17 IS, literary manuscripts and autograph letters of Dickens, 
Ruskln and others. 

niustrated Catalogue £1.30 

Soiheby Parke Bernet&Co., 34-33 New BondStreet, London W1A2AA TdepMone: (01)4938080 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


CATALOGUES 


Admlifion by Uluiatted cece* 
logue Cl (In «Jd of die Friends 
of the K&dentt Ubrules). 

The cittlogue li svallnble now 
from the Mcretiry of the 
Anriquarlsn Boolaellers 
Astoclsdon, 1S4 Bucldn^sm 
Pslace Road, London SWl. 
Loan Exhibitioni IVeosures 
from the Nsdonsl Ubrarlei. 
Hli Grace The Duke of 
Devoiiehlre PC wUl open the 
Fair on Tuesday, June 9di at 
11 am, 


23rd 
Antiquarian 
Book Fair 
Europa Hotel 

Grosvenor Square 
London VVl 

9 10 11 June 1981 

1 1 am to 8 pm daily 
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BOOKS 


r.l. eLIOT.CATSt Old poiiun'a 
book 0 practieaJ cals, (let edition) 
with duel iackat. Perfecl. offent 
0633-810460 L114 


k fl practieaJ « 

. BOOK! LTD, 
*[ui and on 
.lUirom 17 Chi 


OUT or Print Book Service. 
17 Palrwnter Orove (B), 

Cardiff. Seefor detail!. LI 1 4 


LITERARY 


TARA BOOK! LTD, BpeclOllBt enll- 
querten and <ira eeteloge ieeuod. 
Deta|le (rotn 1 7 Church Le, Lym^f^ 


fOCIAL HIITORY Ceteloeuei 
leeued. — A.C, Hell. 30 Btelnee 
Roedi Twlckenhen, Mlddleeex. 


ANY Amerjcen boake. new arout-or- 
print. - Oraer Booke. B6-sa Bllioit 
A«w^ue. Rego Perk. New York ^ 


JSORIINLI6T PORTNIOHTLY.- 
1,000 old beoke In each leeue. 


Benpie 

BaQMe.1 


Bempie copy free. — Wrloteve 
BoQliiLeccleSrietd.ahentald. Ltfa 

OOKi. Reilrlnaf Mowinol Thinnina 
out7 Blddetey end Hemnipnd Ltd., 
19 Clerendoq. Street, Cembridge 




MIDDLE BAST bookllet now evell- 
able. Beoke on and printed In the 
M.B. Pleeeeaend e.e.e. to Mueeum 
Beokahop. 36 Great Rveaell 8traal, 
LONDON WCID 3PP (01-980 
40661. 1 14 


BOOKS PRC 
bookoreui 
Books. 14 
New York 


CHINA. Jepen, ceiitrel Aele. Book 
lIsM ana ataloouee evellitale. lion- 


POn BIBLIOGRAPHY ol studlei on 
oral literature, pteeae eend Iteiiie or 
cltotlone to John Poley, Bnglleh 
Dept, U of Mlilourl, ColumUe, MO 
6931 1 USA. 1 1 


lUB out new con* 


talalna 19th A 30th Century Ulua- 
traceaBagk!. Chlldren'e end Adult 
riellon. TqaoaMehyi Canterbury 
Booka, SO Bt, Peter'e fltraet, can- 
tarbury, Kent. 114 

JUST OPBMID Ctieriotta Roblneon 
Secondhand 6 Rare Booke at 39 Gt 
It. London VVl. Booke 


n» llem*— 6pm. 



Ilkl^ 

Literature Festival '81 

Ten days packed wllh booka and book people Indudlni: 

John Aihbery (USA). Fred Aekeruram (St^n). lala Blair, 
Oeorie Baker, Brian Glover, Geoffrey Hill, Ludovlc Kennedy, 
Ffen Landeimao, Magnui Magnuaon, Or. CoUo McCabe, 
Alan Plater, Peter Redarovc, Janet Suiman, Robert 
Williamson and Gabrio Woolf, David Gaacolne, Gavin Bynrt, 
Melvyn Biagg, Colin Welland, Peoilope Shuttle. 

Exhlbkloni. Book Pain (new and antiquarian). Puppeti. 
Reddentlal Summer Sch^i. 

Write for hill programme to: 

The Ftetiva] omn, llkley, W. Yorki. LS29 800. 
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CRIME AND DETECTION 


Hammett • Chandler • Eric Ambler 
Ruth Rendell • John Dickson Carr 
Julian Symons • George V . Higgins 

Philip Larkin on James Bond 

Michael Gilbert • Dorothy L. Sayers 
T. J. Binyon • Dr Petiot 
Kingsley Amis • Modesty Blaise 

An interview with P. D. James 

La vie d’ Agatha Christie; 

Russell Davies’s viewpoint 

Neglected crime classics - 
asymposHini 


From bibliography 


John Ashbery; E. D. Morel 




Commentary: Anna Karenina, 

Britanimsv^^^ 
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coiiienis 


JULIAN SYMONS Richard Layman: Shadow Man - The Life of Dashiell Hammait 
^ Spelr: Raymond Chandler nammeit 

GAVIN EWART The Victorian Marital Murders (poem) 

JANET MORGAN Franyola Rivlfere: Agatha Christie, »Du6hesse de la Mori" 


ZARA STEINER 
JAMES FENTON 
M. E. YAPP 
PETER MARSHALL 


Catherine Ann Cline; E. D. Morel - 1873-1924 ’ ^ 

A Staflordshlre Murderer (poem) 

Stephra Frederic Dale: Islamic Society on the South Aslan FronBw 
Alice Hanson Jones: Wealth of a Nation to Be - The Ameri^ 
Colonies on the Eve of the Revolution 
David Grayson Allen: In English Ways 


JOHN KEEGAN David Wilkinson: Deadly Quarrels 
PAUL LEGO John Sablnl: Armies In theSand 


C. J. RAWSON Irvin Stock; Fiction as Wisdom From Goethe to Bellow 01 


PHILIP LARKIN John Gardner: Licence Renewed 


JjlICHAEL GILBERT Eric Ambler: The Care of Time ” 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM Ruth Rendell: Put on by Cunning g 


KINGSLEY AMIS John DIcksonCarr: The Door to Doom 


pomasMaeder; The Unspeakable Crimes of Dr Petlot 
GILLIAN FREEMAN Jessica Mann; Deadlier than the Male (3 


VICTORIA GLENDINNJNQ 

CRAIG RAINB 
ROBERT BERNARD MARTIN 
CRAIG BROWN 


. James Brabazon: Dorothy L. Sayers - The Life of ‘ 
a Courageous Woman 
The Dead Letter (poem) 

PJ®*" Modesty Blaise - The Xanadu ToUsman 

John Simpson: Moscow Requiem 
Sandy Gall: Chasing the Dragon 


RUSSELL DAVIES Viewpoint 


T o &rli!592 W. SrMerwIn (Trainaiator): Thtf Satires of Periri 
• I. r., WISEMAN 'nurGreenhaIgh:Pompey-TheRepubllca»Prlnc« 


HELEN McNElL - : John Ashl^; Ai. We Know , 

,r Da^ Lehman ^^Itbr): Beyond Ama;tement -*>New'E9says..^^ 
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PATRICIA CRAIG 
J. i; M. STEWART 
* JESSICA MANN 


. An intwview with P. D. James 
. •H. R. r. Keating: Go West, Inspector Ghote 
Antonia Fraser: A Splash of Red 


MARGARET STACEY and MARION PRICE 

Women, Power, and Politics 

Tavistock Women*8 Studies 

'How can it possibly be that when.Wdmen have'only had 
the vote for fifty years thst so many of them have become 
involved in politics?' After attention to the evidence this is 
the surprising question that the authors felt compelled t6 
ask. They examine this question crosa-culturally, historic- 
ally, and in the context ofeontemporary social and political 
arrangements. 

224 pages 

Hardback 0 422 76140 0 £8.95 
Paperback 042276160 8 £3.95 

BARBARA ROGERS 

The Domestication of Women 

Discrimination in developing societies 

In this study, Barbara Rogers sets out to examine how 
development planners deal with -issues relating to 
women. She suggests that the failure of development 
planners to aim Incentives at the;women who are in reality 
doing rnoat of the work is an important factor in the dis- 
appointing record of so many development programmes 
and projects. 

200 pages 

Paperback Q422 77630 0 £3.95 

SHEILA MSHINMAN 

A ChamSe for Every Child? 

Access and response to pre-school provision 

Foreword by A H Halsey 

The initial focus of A Chance for Every Child? is on failure 
^ take up pre-school provision. Examining evidence from 
British, North American, and European research, the 
author suggests that the assumptions inherent in present 
^l Ides need to be challenged: New approaches are called 
for in which emphaisis should be directed towards the 
needs and attitudes of the mother. 

240 pages 

Hardback 0422774200 £8.95 

ANN CARTWRIGHT and ROBERT ANDERSON 

General Practice Revisited 

A second study of patients and their doctors 

Ann Cartwright's earlier book Patients and their Doctors 
was a vast study, carried put In 1964, of general practice 
^dtha attitudes of patlentsand general practitioners to it. 
This hew book compares the views and experiences des- 
cribed in the earlier study with those revealed by a second 
survey in 1977. 

256 pages 

Herciback 0422 W 3 ' 6 O 3 £ 11.60 

DAVID LOCKER V;< ' 

SyniiMiohiis and 


Neglected Crime Fiction: A Symposium -i 

Eric Green: Don’t Speak Now 

.Remains . , . . . : BU 


Commentary 
Anna Karenina (London Coliseum) 

Grabiger’s Complete British Folk-song Sellings end Flnolssy’a 
Plano Concerto No 6 (British Music Information Centre, Stratford, PUc*), i , 
Death Watch (^ris Pullman) ‘ " 

Brttannlcua (Ljvlc Slu^, Hammersmith) . 

TJeatre Worluhop Cabaret (Theatre Royal, Stratford East) 

Show Trial (Trl^cle Theatre) 

3erjeant Musgrave’s Dance (Coltesloe Theatre) ‘ ... V : 

On Becoming a Booksdier - ' ] 

Ftflyyearson . . ■ ■- . ^ 


To the; Editor 

Among this weck’acontributors 


m 




ZACHARY LEADER 
.- ERIC KORN 

CHRISTOPHER WINTLE 
PAUL DRIVER 

RJCHARD COMBS 
JbHN WEIGHTMAN ' 
•D. A. N. JONES 
. PATRICIA CRAIG 

■; ALaN JENKINS 

WILLIAM REE8-MOOG 


J^n M. RelUy: Twonlleth-Cenlury Crime and Mystery Writers 
iMhur Conan Doyle: The Complete Adventures of 
Sbedpek* Holmes (edited by JiiUiin Symons) 

Martin Cruz Smith: Gorky Park 
George V. Higgins: The Rat on Fire 
ColbiDextertTheDeadorjerlcbo ^ 


MICHAEL .SCAMMELL 
PETER LpWlS 
' LINDSAY DUGUD7 


T. J. BINYON 



The tough guy at the typewriter 


By Julian Symons 
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RICHARD LAYMAN: 


but refused to attend it. By the time 
the young man was twenty he had 
left or lost half-a-dozen jom, started 


never been regarded so highly as 
Raymond Chandler. 


MMi Th. Life of Doahlell 

a7pp.'Harcourt Brace Jovanovicb. Heilman' ‘ worn 

!!!f: ™ 





JDIRV SPEIR: 

Kifotond Chandler 
Itop, Frederick Ungar. 
oSai 2826 3 


but was now a sick man, troubled by /iqim ..j ti . m ' 

!hl««oftlaVfe Xl.'”Il\r."™a7ds .h"« S 

hi® o hl^uh piovidcd origi- 

SLTi nar stories for some “Thin MaS“ 

hospital ^ jjjj. ^ comic 




100 per cent disabled. He emerud jj| g $1000 dollars- 

Urtj of crime writers mostly remind several months later, patched up but contract by MOM as general 

etbal more lively hours may be not cured and with his pension cut by editorial adviser, and although three 
^1 In reading their books, but half, wwked for Pinkerton s San Fran- times taken off the payroll for “sim- 
Sertare exceptions, the mwl coo- asco ofBce, and ^ye up his job as a p,y disappearing while n movie he 
dcuous of tnem being Dasbiell delecliye finally at the end of 1921. involved with wns being shot", 


and he was told by the doctor that if 
he did not give up drinking he would 
he dead in a few months. On ihnl 
day he became un abstainer. 

In 1951 be was brought before a 
US Court to testify regarding a bail 
fund instituted by the Civil Rights 
Congress. Hammett was Chairman of 


ers for whom bail had teen posted 
failed to surrender to the authorities, 
and the Court asked Hammett for 
the names of the contributors to the 
fund, and about other matters. His 


pleaded the Fifth Amendment, is 
printed here in full, and his stone- 



walling does not justify the heroic gloss 
put on the episode in Hellmnn's re- 
miniscences. He was sentenced to six 


i^uous of them being Uasnlell aeiecuye nnaiiy ai me enu or iv£i. ^gg j^ivolved with wns being shot", 
Hiniraett. According to the legend, , , he was hired again each time. In the 

Himmett turned his own life into fic- ^ mid-1930s his income was about 

lioe. His years as a Pinkerton detec- f* Sf 1 $100,000 a year, yet it did not quite 

live were the basis of the Continental match his expenditure. He lived in a 

Op stories, and Hammelt himself casts m>ubt on Hammett s connecw^ Beverly WilsW penthouse or in 


the origin first of Sam Spade, 
ifid later of the hard-drinking Nick 
6ules in 7?:e Thin Man. Lillian 
Heilman helped to create this legen- 
dary Hammett in her romantic 
KtounU of tlieir intermittent life 
together over thirty years, like the 
siory of tlielr first meeting in a Hol- 
Ipvood restaurant, when he was 
recovering from a long drinking ses- 
sion: "The Hve-day orunk had left 
lb wonderful face looking rumpled, 
ud the very tall thin ftgure was tired 
a^ sagged. We . . . went and sat In 
bis car and talked to each other and 
OTtr each other until it was day- 
Ught." That Is Nick Charles Ham- 
BKU, who may also be glimpsed in 
Ik him Julia. Sam Spade Hammelt 
cvi be found in Joe Gores's Ham- 
wtr, which offers a sometimes 
ii(enious fictional reconstruction of 
' Kaanett'siifein SBn Francisco. 


Beverly Wilshire penthouse or in 
ScT®h«w l*he Harold Lloyd mansion, leased a 
hJpn a? 'limousIne and hired a chauffeur. He 

hu ’fkJ WHS fo grcQl dcmaoU at parties, and 

rK?Hno '"“eh pfalscd by intellectuals. Mal- 
when obyiousTy a sick man. ^ring icchnicol link 

almost the whole of the 1920s he hetween Dreiser and Heminawnv 

tenlly, ill. He had married Jom, a gave pointers to Hemingway 

nurtt at the hospital they hod a g^^j pgjjkncr. The praise dlcT not 
small daughter and l>ved a simple jjgjgjye him. He knew that his last 

W showed a marked decline, and 

meet their monthly bills . When Heilman about Nick and 

tiieir Nora Charles: "Maybe there are bet- 

Hammett slept in the hall of their |gr writers in the world, but nobody 
apartment because he had be a more insufferably 

that he might infect the baby. pgj|. qj characters". 

It was In tiicM miserable circums- |gg| pj^g^g jj|g jafeg, hegan 

tances that he began to write short g^rolmenl in the US Army 

stories. By 1925 he was selling up to j September, 1942, to serve in the 
twenty stories a year to the pulp gj gj* He was sent to the 

magazines that had become popular volcanic Island of Adak In 


magazines mat nan become popular 
in the early years of the decade, but 
according to Mr Layman was "barely 
oettina bv" financiallv. He took a job 


This legendary Hammett existed, getimg oy - tinanciauy. me loox a loo 
ibough fie was not the whole man. «* copywriter for a San Franefeo 
Ajhb friend the screen writer Nun- jewe “ery firm, bu w a few 
uDy Johnson wrote to me: "From mo^Jis ?®"a^d « work, a^ was 
d,y I m« Hammett, in the late fo>.”d lying « pool o blood. He 


Alaska, where he edited a camp 
newspaper, and was part-author of a 
booklet . on the war against the 


gettmg by" financially. He look a job bogitCj'^on the war against the 
as copywriter for a San Franefeo jgpgngse fe the Aleutians. He was 
jewellery firm, but within a few |j,g young soldiers, 


ik day 1 met Hammett, in the late 

TveolKs, his behaviour could be , ... 

»«ounted for only by an assumption was foriv-eight years old, tuber- 

ikl he had no expectation of being P®' c®*®*‘* troubled him at limes, his 

much beyond Thursday .... ®nd Jose look the children teeth were very bad (he was rejected 

Evea aUo'Mng ior the exuberance ot country for jake once because of them), and after the 

rwihhilness and the headiness of the Hej departure marked ‘Je etectiw jpg^j^j, civil War began he seems lo 
wain approach of success, not to L«¥'h? wS aboS ' 8‘ven public support ‘o almost 

JaliM the daffiness of the Twen- «hipb Si a®y Left'W‘P8 «use that uked for i , 

tb, DO one could have spent himself 2 n ! i«hi a® ‘*>a‘ *^® *®® PoJ “caHy aspect. 

Whb money with such recklessness Heilman and Nunnally Johnson knew pgj jigned a file on him, and 
rto expected to be alive much said that his support for Communist 

But this was a miscalcula- Hla first book, Red Harvest, origi- or Communist Iteni organmtlMS 

w by Hammett, akin to Dylan nally called “The Cleansing of amounted to $1000 a month, me 


now had another daughter, his 
recovery was slow , (he was on 100 


who called him Pop. As Mr Layman 
says, it is astonishing that be was 
ever accepted. for military service. He 


Wain approach of success, not to 
■Kalioa (he daffiness of the TWen- 


w by Hammett, akin to Dylan nally called “The Cleansing of amounted to $10W a monin. me 
Toss’s belie! in his early twenties Polsonvilla", appeared early in 1929, Bureau s mvesligaiions were so inept 
Jat be w.ould npt live more than a The DaIn Curse in July, The Maltese that for two years they wera unable 
•w, months. To quote Johnson Falcon early in the following year, to confirm that te was in the Army, 
gin: "Lusty friends sickened and They had teen written for ser^l pub- and when ttey le^ed that he ted 
and Hammett, for, whom we all . lication in Black Maski but it was been sten in unifbnn, 


months, 


a deep sigh every other day,, book ' publication that made Ham- bnnging charges agalnsl him w 
"wed When the end molt famous. Alexander Woollcott’s (iopefaonatiqga US w^er. 

Jpojehed, it was thirty years later pn\et of The Maltese Falcon m discharge m Septemtet 
•w he had expected it, and Death best detective stoiy America hu yet pn* 5 ,a>y arilvlties were drinking aw 
him a . genuine apolos^ when produced" was typical. The chorus jaadlng? , but the 
;*ventually ft made its tardy appear.-. 4ras.' andto a large ex tent remains,' In, now chiefly' for radfo rerials. Late 
kW." : Yet' Johnson's account ' b '-American, lii Britain, Hammett has In 1948 Ws health broke down again, 

-.j'^ticBlIy exaggerated, as Richard . ' ■— 

Wman 8 Tfie l^l^'Of . 

55^ pr thb . first Sfogr^pby / of 


J,'" V, , (MB , .lira; UHJKTiipiiy ,'uji , . i|.- 

(Wirnam '.'.F.7 :Man's' -.A'-' 

1-968, .^as no more-in blog-, . 

, terms ;than an IhfoEmative . 
r^) its factual quality. Jt has , 

25»^ FrittM u^thout help er Und- 
: HeUinap . 

1 pfi her , latatement that , . ■ ■ . 
could be iiwriUpn;.. . 
withQut- hier assist- . . • . 

^ dobUiik, ; ; •, 

■ JJ^wntk' to deftete. .The-'tWn maq's . • 

■ - 

irtammetfsWife is ' 

enough, Re was ' 

:0!^V.Iian^me,;^ard-^^^ : 

^®^ inuch success In . 

jbllnieiftH to help' with .T, ' 

T ■■ ■ ■ 

•4^tei'-^K!ili;TfflTf.diea hany : years 

-to .ithe I, nuieral ; SBSS8SSS9B*S 

V ■ 


liierVictoriattM 

Murders 

•: Moat wished Iheiruartnon^M^ , 

• imdmanyWIahedfhmndlJrera^^^ ! 
aomewBrny otobbdredon thehoad 
' orpuahedQverhcUff»renl ' 

paid priew to im'pprfocl ^ 

And uiAlMswordb like 'foiion’ ! 

were noel sfoffund opMaiuoqplMe 

■ befowlheMueo|s:§Uly»ce. 
Theycutwlthttxeajjdiiw' : ; ' 

: » V 

Ihehtel.howoveft they could find. 


GaVih; Evicart 


months* imprisonmcnl, served five of 
them, and said afterwards that going lo 
prison wus like going home. 

It is far from certain (liaf he 
understood the ruinous nature of his 
decision. When he come out of 
prison he found his radio shows can- 
celled, iind his income nttaclicci by 
the Internal Revenue Service. His 
hooks were out of print and 
rcmuiiicd so. since nny money from 
them would have gone lu piiy back 
luxes, so Ihnl he refused permission 
to reprint them. The Inst ten years of 
his life were spent in a cottage 
twenty miles nortli of Manhattan, 
lent him rent-free by a politically 
sympathetic doctor. Here he rend a 
great deal, but wrote nothing. Inter- 
viewed in 1957 by the FBI, he (old 
them truthfully that he was "essen- 
tially without income". I'o a jour- 
nalist from the Washington Post he 
said that he kept three typewriters in 
the cottage "chiefly to remind myself 
Ihot 1 was once a writer". Asked why 
he had stopped writing he said that 
he found he was repeating himself. 
"It is the beginning of the end when 
you discover you have style". In 
these lust years he refused (o see 
even old friends, with the exception 
of Lillian Heilman. He died in 
January 1961, kilted not by the 
tuberculosis that had haunted him 
throughout his adult life, but by 
cancer. Dorothy Parker; Leonard 
Bernstein and Lionel Trillirm were 
among those who attended llie fun- 
eral rervice, and Heilman delivered a 
eulogy. 

The American crime story (distinct 
from the detective story] has pro- 
duced three writers of great talent, 
Hammqlt, Chandlei; and Ross . Mac- 
donald,' and a comparison between 
Hammett's and Chandler's lives end 
talents is prompted by this biog- 
raphy. There are some slfflUarities. 

. Success came late to both meh^ to 
Chandler much later (ban Hammett; 
both went to Hollywood and disliked 
S lot of what they, saw; both drank 
hard and could be quarrelsome or 
riide. But the differences are much 
greaier, and it is diOiciilt not lo conr 
dude, after looking again at Frank 
MacShqhe's thorough biography pf 
Chandler, that Hammett did what 
..Chandler oilly wrote aBout. 

Jerry Speir, In. Raymond Chandler, 
a ureftil guide to .ChandiePs.j.wdrk 
> and ideas, depreealei the Mew that 
Chandler "monied his irioiher^.. but 
the interpretation seems - reasonable 
in relatfon io a man whb lived with 
his mother' until she, died and then, 
at ihe ' age of thlriy-lsix,' maitied a 
woman elgMeeif years I'oldef , Utari 
hfmreK.Kaihinetl mlghthave'seditod 
' ia 'nymphet but he would 'never nave 
manied his mother. Ha was a hard 
man, hard ^rilculdriy - on , himself 
' and whal he uad failed tp do.:Chap- 
dler wb^ld not have .b£eq caj^bw ,pf 
that remark- about thb of 

Nick Ahd Nora Charles. He loved his 
; own cfoattbns foo much for ihgt, ; 

-The difftreiicte shqw Iri.tiie w4tr 
idg, Hammett's style was, '‘'aimiMt 
. : firoih< the bejsininthg, lorigliml!, bohe> 
dry, drained of 'Colour, tacklng-ileU^ 

' cacy but full dt po^i', d perfect Stjlle 
for dekribing vjOleiii detton ^ilhout 
Bior^ Icdm'mani. It- ia .true that at tfie 
bejpnning- (his wqi pidtiV* well lU : he 
: -could Uo. As 'Bfoliiird' .Layman ;perr 
ceptivftly layaftbeiynard-rbolfed'' Mc«> 
tioA in 8/ocA Mark gprang' from the 
. . i naforalisiie wHtink of Dtelser,:aua. 
= ! Pranlct' Norris', bill ^’d^jlarted • frOhi 


the librarian's guide 
to popular literature 



EDITED BY JOHN M REILLY 


Named as 'Oulatandlng Reference Booh 
of 1981* by ihe American Library 
Awodatton 

Nominated for the Edgar Allen Poe 
Award, sponaored by the Crime Writers 
of America 


Nominated for the Library Association 
Besletmao Medal 1680 


This highly-acclaimed reference book 
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naturalism in its lack of sympathy for unity to the tale. Later Macdonald 
people in the miserable, pitifuj, and nowls,&uch as The Underground Man 


biograp^ 


people in the miserable, pitiful, and 
horrible circumstances it described". 
There is not much sympathy any- 
where in Hammett, and most of the 
early stories are distinctive only in 
the style that he came to dislike near 
the end of his life. They are as stylis- 
tically original as the. early Heming- 
way stories which they precede, but 


and The Blue Hammer, also have a 
kind of intensity lacking in both Ham- 01 

mett and Chandler. **He is the hero, be J_-/ ^ Cl 111 Cil 
is everything", Chandler wrote of 

Marlowe, but Macdonald’s achieve- ^ssasasassasossa 
ment is to decrease Lew Archer’s 
importance, even though he is the Bv Janet Morcan 
central character. Such qualities mark ^ 


Death and the Dresden dolls 


On the trail of a trouble maker 


arc bare,, inlricate bones of plot, joff Hammett, Chandler and Macdo- „ 

lacking the flesh of human feeling, nald from lively epigones of the '^N^IS RIVIERE! 
From Tied Harves/ onwards this is no hard-boiled Fnnn lilcA Rnoer Simnn Aa»lh.rhrl.H<. »n..«i 


longer true. All of the novels, even 
the inferior Thf Dain Curse, have 
their distinctive felicities, but most 
unusubl are the sexual attractiveness 
of Dinah Brand in Red Harvest, con- 
veyed through her big bloodshot blue 
eyes, uneven lipstick, coarseness and 
untidiness, and the emotional rela- 
tionship between Ned Beaumont and 
Paul Madvig in The Glass Kev, aiven 


hard-boiled form like Roger Simon AgalbaChrlstle.^DuchessedelgMort*’ 
(The Big Ft^ Andrew Bergman (The 100 -- Pari«- (tenii 
Big Kiss-Off of 1944) and Wert L. _^wPP- *^ans. heuil. 


faire vos livres el, en I’occurrence, Navy Stores’ 

d'intrlguerpassablementleslecteurs* and ^little 

de ces livres baptises “romans poll- onctueuse de Devonshlr." 

fail to remtad 

Riviere sets about the task by con- *^°*rot takes his name “d'un 
sidering the connections between P®'* ifivial".) 

Agatha Christie's life, as described in pn, u!„, 


Parker. 


One returns to the puzzle ot 
Hammett’s reasons for giving up hn^rs betore the windows oppylfs, 
writing. Nunnally Johnson, who is gwingon the display of AMthaChns^^ 
mentioned In the biography as a 
, drinking companion, but was appar- “ “ “ *" * 


Autumn 1975, “au cours des demiers 
jours d'oetobre". A young Frenchman 
jn lingers before the windows of Foyle's, 


la seine). He haunts the first interna- 


Paul Madvig in The Glass ffey, riven ' c3 led by Mr LaymSS «onal conference of crime fiction wri- 

in terms of what remains unsai/bel- ' Kdoubr/b^ ter».“intimid6.trfe8 6nervdai’iddeque 

ween them. Hammetts treatment of Mrs Christie sans aucun doute fera son 

sex was riso remarkably frank for apparition". DecUning health orevents 

the time. The mmt marked ewmole Hammett told me that he stopped her attendance and, alas, Franqois 

^ because he saw no more Riviire is cruelly cheated. He guesses 

when he has tangled with Mirni reason to write when he not only that Hercule Poirot's “chant de cygne" 
Jorgensen: When j^ou were wrestl- the money he needed but is also that of the author he worships. 

assured of all that he would And so it turns out to be. 

aJSwer” ’'Oh V I’emainder of his Frenzied, Monsieur Rivifcre throws 

fmm Ih.. Pnoiilh llhinn out to be a mis- himself into composition. An essay, 

from the English edition. take, but it was a sound enough “L’dcole d’Herg^ (1976) is closely 

belief at the lime .... followed bv a smo cartoon. LeAenJez- 


live Mwuvi civijui iiav niiavr^l • % V V t — ' ■ 2 i — 

Mrs Cnnstie sans aucun doute fera son 
apparition". Declining health orevents 
Hammett told me that he stopped her attendance and, alas, Franqois 


Frenzied, Monsieur Riviftre throws 
himself into composition. An essay, 
“L'dcole d'Hergr' (1976) is closely 


her Autobiography, and her plays, 
poetry and books, In a dozen chapters 
(including “Pastiches et Silhouettes’’, 
“Structures", “Ambiances” and “Rod- 
ney vu de dos’’), framed within open- 
ing and closing letters to Lady Mallo- 
wan. Familiar photographs are 
touched up with imposing French cap- 
tions: for example, “Agatha Christie 
flirte avecl’armoire & poisons" (she has 

{ 'ust hit, triumphantly on the right 
lottle), and “Agatha pr^are son en-’ 
trie en seine chez Mme Tussaud" (tlie 
distance from forehead to throat is 
measured with an instrument of tor- 
ture). 


however, the moaw 

her grandmother's bousj SI 
Jj®® perW. but “le seSuffi 
sans doute plus esthite que offi 
on 1 affuble de ce cdii du CW 

p - her first mamage faai^ 
beauti fatale", "paTfle de^l! 


By Zara Steiner 

CATHERINE ANN CLINEi ' 

E,0. Morel 
1S73-1924 

Tl» Strategies of Protest 
i»M Belfast: Blacksiaff Press. £9.95. 
S&O 213 3 


Chandler began also with short 
stories interesling-chiefly in terms of Apparently there was nothing in 
plot, and, like Hammett, found his writing that interested him but the 

talent flowering when he began to money .... He had no impuls 

write novels. But the wisecracks (one tell any more stones, no ambii 

can’t avoid the outdated word) that to accomplish more as a writer, 

sparkle In his pages often have the . interest in keeping his name al 
air of backchat replies made'after the or any other vanity about him 

event, and much of' Marlowe's con- or his work .... If there is a i 

versation has obviously been con- cedent for a decision like this I 

coded at a writer’s desk, without writer 1 have never heard o 

much reference to life outside the ... I can’t tell you how awe 

workroom. "I don't mind your ritz- was and always have been by a 

ing me or drinking your lunch out of astonishing resolution, 

a Scotch bottle", he says to Mrs 

Regan. "I don’t mind your showing well it’s an exnlanarinn anH 

and^rs^ *a®nl^ure^^n* echoes a remark made b 

character In a Hammett screend 


L'dcole d'Hergr' (1976) is closely 
followed by a stnp cartoon, Le Rendez- 
vous de Sevenoaks, and a novella, 


Fabriques (both 197^. Jules Verne, 
images d'un myihe (1978) heralds three 


money .... He had no Impulse to pronfic years: 1979 produces Le der^ 
leli any more stones, no ambition nier crime de Celia Gordon (mono- 
to accomplish more as a writer, no graph), PuprsdeFa/mVfe (essays) and 
interest in keeping his name alive, urand-Gulgnol (treatise); 1980 brings 
or any other vanity about himself Le Manuscrit tfOrvlleda (novel) and 
or his work .... If there is a pre- anotherstripcartoon,Z.criosr/er//nrj- 
cedent for a decision like this in a Ing', 1981 bears yet another strip, 
writer 1 have never heard of it Revelations posihumes, surely prema- 
... I can’t tell you how awed I ture, kince tnree further works are in 


or his work .... If there is a pre- anotherstripcartoon,Z.criosr/er//nrJ- 
cedent for a decision like this in a Ing', 1981 bears yet another strip, 
writer 1 have never heard of it Revelations posihumes, surely prema- 
. . . I can’t tell you how awed I ture, kince tnree further works are in 
was and always have been by such preparation-anovel,Pn7^/m/ionr,an 
astonishing resolution. essay, “Souvenirs d’Bnid Blyton”, and 

a strip, A la Recherche Je Sir Malt^lm 
Well, ifs an eaplanalion, and one (Eng.,fiememl,™,Keo/J!Vom!p^^ 
at echoes a remark made by a All the while, however. Monsieur 
laracter In a HammeM spre^nninv Riviere remembers Mrs Christie. After 


and ij’s a pleasure to makp their character In a Hammett screenplav: Rivifere remembers Mrs Christie. After 
acquainlanee 1 don’t even mind^ if the game for monry. E all, it was with her work that he pretty 

V*'^® mannera. They rfi always onthe make." It is, how- well learnt how to read, “cette lecture 
pretty bad. I grieve oyer them during ever, contradicted by much that superposant k peine d celle des 
.T** * V ® Hammett himself said and did. He oeuvres de votre tris curleuse con- 
i m! is t- ® wrote to Blanche Knopf when she soeur Enid Blyton, I’auteur du Club 

accepted Red Harvest Iriit he hoped . Ci»9 du Ctonj des Sept" (or, as 

Mre Regan replies with. My God, ,o be the first person to make "liter- call* the»n. “les fantasmes de la 

ih ^ ’ aiure" out of the detective stoiy, and Dame A la Rolls”, pathetic intrigues 

w *h® revisions he made bd[ween compared with the plots of Agatha 

are in the world of male fantasy. .magazine and book publication show Christie, “enfin stimulantes et A mes 

how seriously he took what he was yeuxterriblementfdcondes. . ."):And 
Chandler’s treatment of sex is In one of his few public criti- *p, tm years after Agatha Christie’s 

markedly different from Hammett’s ®®' pronouncements he praised the death, we dIscovM Monsieur RlViAre, 
It is much less frank and Is often virtues of directness and literal accu- in the Champs-Elysees . “avec leurs 
imriicitly condemnatory of sexual racy: “The contemporary novelist’s touristes flaneurs”, rather than In' the 
activity. Mr Speir gives expositions Job ■& io lake pieces of life and Charing Cross Road, still obsessed. “11 
and analyses of air the nowls but ®rmnge them on paper", and thei less -pleutsur Paris en cette fin deprintemps 
falls to mention the' fact that in them ornament they contained the hotter. 1979", he explains to Agatha Christie, 


mes volants’ ... de is RAm 
first thriller ("lo starter 
her disappearance (well describedi, 
passage .“de 1’autre c6\i de li ntf! 
and her entry to the stable [Em. i\i 
William Collins & Son 
jujourd’hui dans le mondeentleiFta 

The Dresden figures rbprestoldi 
puppets, which she nufllAt 
make a drama and creiie a nil 
When the real world forces it»l(n 
her attention, she seeks to stuud 
fictionalize that too - for ihii it lie 
sieuT RiviAre’s explanadoo (m h 
disappearance - and t he eoisode len> 


disappearance - and t he episode lew 
her almost until the end d bet k 
puzzled and not a little lerriGed^k 
way in which imagiiiaiy sioria ai 
actual life are inexlrlcablf eaiKdiS 
There is.somethuu to be said Ioib 
view; Monsieur RiviAre » aifiiii 
persuasive whm he desert le 
strange trancelike stale in ffhkkuR 
people find themselves fn» ti»i: 
time - and in which some inutiiaR 
people, particularly childrea, i^ 
most 01 their half-waldoi. w 


me long winter evenings, this is a 
writer talking to himself rather than 




you big dark handsome brute! 1 
ou^l to throw a Buick al you", we 
are in the world of male fantasy. 


V -L' f 


Chandler’s treatment of sex is 
markedly different from Hammett's. 
It is much less franjk, and Is often 
immicitly condemnatory of sexual 
activity. Mr Speir gives expositions 
and- analyses of air the novels, but 
falls to mention the' fact that in them 


: less pleutsur Paris en cette fin deprintemps 
btter. 1979", he explains to Agatha Christie, 
at he in a Leltre a Lady MaJlomn (whose 


& 'the pudeur qui me gAne, e’esi votre pr6- 


Spelr has fresh and kiniisuhi thlhos to ^^® when 'y6^ epn ’’do 'the pudeur qui me gAne. c’esi votre pr6- 

say, ; especially about some orthe work youlve never ddqe, think the nom qul s’dtale- . . . : Agarta". 
pddlllte in Ihe ’.books, like the Mve wh^^^ 

immediate reaction of the racketeer VgV M film, “une InfAihe ddcoctlon de la 

Menendeat to' Marlowe in The Lone • train for that moihCnt;;pr frit-, paychologieJaDlusDlatet’. based on a 


I .V ... _ 

j!*lt , I' . • 

C t.j !?1 . . 


isi'j. awn unexpiBinea phrases, and lua .puunsncrs nous aisappea 

spmq . ariibigubus . attijudes, are .announce nefw.^laboks, books which 1926. Repelied 
Mong the most InterMiliw aspects of 'J'Wpuld not be cnnle sioirfcsi bW so hr spiyed, I&nsiet 


among the 
ChAndleh 
has sald;-^ 
"llie;.c 
. backward 
sentimente 


but nbneth.eless; ih- 


people, particularly childrea, i^ 
most 01 their half-waldog. w 
dreamiimlives-wherethepKCDti 
playing (s taken by the worlohded) 

In fact, despite much isEk of [llll^ 
^ quin and Columbine, maiks ai^ 

■ mises,avataranddemiurge,dwtK 

harmony, Monsieur Rlvlire a nki 
astute. He suggests, tor uiitaiM,u 
one reason \^y children » 
works of Agatna Christie h 

they discover there caricalures of » 

adults they find simultaiKoiuiy^ 

I some and ridiculous -sebod man 

family foands, ancles ud m|S- n 

speaks of the “balzaden 

servants portra^d in AgatbsO^J 

detective stories - "on, 
qu’ils servent, c’Mt ,le. 

emphasizes that the role of ibew 

is to examine the 

Monsieur RIviAre begins tiis reve- 
rent Vl’exdgAsfe christienne" by analys- ’iV fx®® Lveff li * 

. Ina Agatha Christie’s account of fier [oil ^ 

childhood, largely spent in Torquay, unoetii<«Y* 

■“vill6giatureexotiqueenifede’’.HeJs rnaiJS^ ^ 

clearly attracted bythe serenity' and 8**®* 
orderliness of it all: "adirtirez I’eupho- T ^ ' 

niel", he exclaims, listing the names of ' 
littlA Agatha I^ller’s imaginary com- As for 
panions, Poodle, Shuirr^ and Tree; does not seeih at all tjko 
See the ^nianlchdlsnm Inhdrent" in the photograph gives^^us a 
nursery rhymes (“Dlx Petits NAgres", young moni with ov*' 


lUrpeetal^ 
iplified V 




• 1 . 


the security of such a ricli fani such an ' ate AniglophUfcV ItJ.wnii ^ 
infallible armature, pf '“structures", er, With an arediiW • 

MonsieuT,RM^^ n|jndjng , f 



Tfe “trouble makers" have had a good 
La since the publication of A.J.P. 
ftvlor's favourite book iu 1957. The ' 
biiE line of radical dissenters extend- 
Ji from Cobden to E.P. Thompson 
A have challeoged the alms, princi- ^ 
tia and methods of British foreign 
^ have attracted attention and 
HBMthy. Works on the "new radical* 
ittSIlD foreign affairs before, during : 
ud after the First World War have 
MK from both sides of the Atlantic. 

We have been presented with a gallery 
of ri± personalities whose pasrionate 
{oncemi more than balanced the 
Kikness of their case or the possible 
fitlSty of their endeavours. The most 
iacceuful dissenters relied on extra- 
paillanentary groups to press claims 
n a generally nosme political estab- 
bhoient. Though their goals varied, 
dost saw the Foreign Omce, that last 
iritlocralic preserve of “administra- 
tioo pracliced as a sport", as their chief 
eoeray. It was only in more restricted 
dnks that the capitalists and “mer- 
of death" were alternative vll- 

bliB . 

ED. Morel was undoubtedly one of- 
ibe most InfluenHal and troublesome 
ol IbOM on the Foreign Office list of 
•iniiteuts'’ and '^usy bodies". 
Catherine Cline’s study of the leader of 


the Congo Reform Association and the 
war-time Union of DemoCTatic Con- 
trol is the first full portrait of the 
perfect subject for a psycho- 
biompher (which Professor aioe is 
not), -Unlike Roger Casement, a col- 
lea^e in Congo Reform days, Morel’s 
personal life reveals no scandals nor 
any Black Diary. But, like so many of 
the American abolitionists and muck- 
rakers, he was a complex figure whose 
causes became his sole career and 
whose personal ambitions were indis- 
tinguishable from his crusading goals. 
Careless about the question of means 
and methods, Morel recruited funds 
and supporters where he could. Minor 
scandals punctuated his rise to promin- 
ence ana his tendency to blur tact and 
fiction in the pursuit of “truth" made . 
enemies as well as converts. This is a 
' rich quarry for those concerned with 
the anatomy of the refonner. 

Georees Edmond Pierre Achille 
Morel oe Ville was born of a French 
fother who died when the boy was 
young and a powerful English mother 
of Quaker stock who successftilly res- 
cued her son from French exile. Start- 
ing as a clerk in a Uverpoql shipping 
firm engaged in the W»t African trade, 
the young George de Ville turned 
to JoumaTism to augment his small 
income and soon became involved in 
the first of a series of reform campaigns 
tlmiugh which he made his name, 
provided for his family and brought his 
issues to the attention of a powerful 

R ubllc. Influenced at an early staae by 
lary Kingsley, Morel createef and 
- sustained the . movement which 
brought about reform in the Congo 
. Free atate and ended the personal rme 
ofLeopoldn. Convinced of the duplic- 
ity of the French in these matters, he 


turned his attention next to making the 
Congo a “golden bridge" to improved 
Angto-Oerman relations but really 
found the new isues which were to 
occupy the rest of his life in the Agadir 
crisis of 1911, The ’’arch-cranlT' in 
Morocco in Diplomacy (1912) ex- 
plored the evils of secret diplomacy, 
the wickedness of the Foreign Office 
and its officials, the dishonesty of the 
Fmnch, The demand for a democratic 
revolution in the conduct of foreign 
affairs became tlie base upon which 
Morel, Trevelyan, Ponsonby, Macdo- 
nald and other radical dissenters cre- 
ated the Union of Democratic Control 
in the early days of the war. 

These movements owed. If not their 
inception, then their life, organization 
and influence to Morel’s ceaseless 
activity. They were sustained by his 
ability to raise money (William Cad- 
bury of Quaker chocolate fame sup- 
plied funds for the Congo Reform 
Association and a life-time private 
income for Morel) and attract suppo^ 
ters like Conan Doyle, who could All 
lecture-halls with thousands of listen- 
ers. Morel wrote countless articles, 
pamphlets and books; Red Rubber, 
Truth and the War, even the notorious 
Horror on the Rhine (the 1920 prote.<it 
against the French use of black troops 
in the Rhineland occupation) went 
through multiple editions. Me was an 
able propagandist using the records of 
the Congo Free State to discredit its 
leaders and the contents of the While, 
’Yellow, Red and Green books to 
challenge the credibility of the bellige- 
rent countries who published them, 
htorel was also a superb organizer 
(more details would have been useful 
here) and the UDC, which began ns a 
sman, vilifled anti-war minority, be- 


came a mass organization by extending 
membership not Just to individuals but 
to associations, trade unions, co- 
operatives, women's groups and poacc 
societies, some three hundred by the 
end of the war with a total membership 
of 650,000 people. 

Professor Cline rightly traces the 
source of Morel’s success to his total 
devotion to the single cause. He was 
not distracted by other issues nor 
deterred from his campaigns by either 
friends or enemies. He accepted the 
war-time merger with the ILP as a 
practical expedient though he was far 
more hesitant and less enthusiastic 
about joining the Labour party. Apart 
from his anti-socialist pronounce- 
ments, little seems to be known about 
his political views. He was a Liberal 
alienated from Liberalism ^ the fai- 
lure of Asquith and Lloyd George to 
live up to the- ideals of democratic 
internationalism. Social and economic 

Q uestions did not concern him. The 
abour Party was merely a vehicle for 
denouncing the Versailles Treaty, 
Woodrow Wilson (once a hero) and 
the League, the war-guilt clause and 
the French. In 1922, Morel, who had 
withdrawn from his first parliamentary 
candidature at the start of the war, 
defeated Churchill at Dundee cam- 

M on a foreign affairs platform. 

ircd parliament only to be 
deprived of the final prize, the Foreign 
Secretaryship, by Ramsay MacDonald 
two ycors later. This thwarting of his 
personal ambition was matched by his 
disillusionment with Labour’s foreign 
policies despite his own contribution to 
the abortive Anglo-Soviet treaty. By 
the time he died, at the age of fifty one . 
the high tide of public interest in 
foreign affairs had already receded and 
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and the cause of democratic interna- 
tionalism had faded from the centre of 
public debate. 

Professor Cline does not have to 
make a case for Morel’s importance. 
"No question has so stirred the country 
for thirty years” was Grey's verdict on 
the Congo Reform campaign. The 
UDC captured the Labour party at 
least until it came to power. Morel paid 
a hi^ price for his single-mindedness 
anddisregard forthe rules of the game. 
He liked supporters but not rivals. His 
early coHea^es (including Casemcnl) 
were content to leave him both the 
work and the fame but in the UDC 
MacDonald posed a threat of a diffe- 
rent order. Morel won that battle but at 
a high future cost. His prosecution and 
imprisonment during tne latter half of 
19 17 on the most spurious charges can 
only partly be attributed to (he war 
Iwsteria of the day. Both the Foreign 
Office and Home Office behaved vin- 


a high future cost. His prosecution and 
imprisonment during tne latter half of 
19 17 on the most spurious charges can 
only partly be attributed to (he war 
Iwsteria of the day. Both the Foreign 
Office and Home Office behaved vin- 
dictively, obviously anxious to punish a 
man wnom they could not ignore. 
Already over-wrought, subject tuviru-. 
lent press attacks, shocked by Case- 
menrs trial and execution (though 
Morel reftiscd to visit him lest the UDC 
be discredited), the months in prison 
wore deeply iraumaiic. Morel’s attacks 
on the s^tem ami the wor, however 
courageous, had also been n means of 
estabAshing a public position and a 
rcpulation. It was a double irony tlint 
thougli he never recovered from the 
psycmcond physicalshockof Imprison- 
ment, ho emerged early in 1918 to find 
tliai the UDC had become respectable 
and that he was the new hero of the 
Uft. 

Professor Cline has been too modest 
in her aims. Her portrait of Morel is 
accurate and weli-balunced. She has 


A Staffordshire Murderer 


Every fear is a desire. Every desire Is fear. 

The ciaarettes are burning under the trees 
\ti^ere (hd Staffordshire murderers wail for their accomplices 
victims. Every vdetim Is an accomplice. 

It lakes a lifellme to stroll to the carpark 
Stopping at the footbridge for reassiirance, 

Lookltu down at the stream observliw l , j 

(With one eye) the mallard’s diagonal progress backwards. 

You could cut and rpn, now. It is not too late. 

But yottf fear Is like' a long-case clock 
In the last whirring second before the iiour. 

The hammer drawn back, the heart ready to chime. 

Fear turns (he ignition. The van is unlocked. 

.Yoii may learn now what ytin ought to knowi 
That every journey begins with a death. 

That the suicide travels alone, that the murderer needs company. 
. And the Staffordshire murderers, nervous though they are, 

Are masters of the coilcUlatora smile. 

Wo!5^you^.imre”fo?VVR^^ poisoner 

Of Rugely? These are his pvm. brand. • ^ 

He has never had any coniplaints.- 

He speaks of his vicllms as a sexud bn^l , 

With a tradesman's emphasis on the word ladsfacUon . 


Tlie brilliant moss has beep chipped from (he Red Darn. 

They say that Cromwell played nliw-nong with the callieilral. 
. We train roses over the arches, in (nc nllnster Pool 
Crayllsh live under carved stones. Every spring 

Hie rats pick off Uie young inoi lords and 
The good iyeatherbr1n|n out theniui^ercrs 

Bythe blorolCllock, by the'foDlbridge, 

Toe pottery murderers ii\ jackets ofpnlssiail blue. 

“Alack, George, whbre are thy shqesr 

Hellfled up his head and espied the three 
Steeple-house Shires, and Iheysirackat hislire. 

Andne went by his eye over hedge and ditch 

And no one laid hands on him, and he went 

Thus crylngthrou^ the streets, where there seemed 

To be a channel orblood runnlrw throu{^ the atre«t8< 

And (he market-place appearedllke si pool of blood. 

Fortbisfleldofcoi^eswasLichficld 
Where B thousand Christian Britons fell ■ 

In Diocletian's day, and and *^much could 1 write 
(jflhesenselJiallnadoftheblood.^" ' - 






' wHtibd hp^^;lei^l;ihhh•dIs(^Iigm^^^^ 

% aM in,jeoentb6p)|S a|lf^ 

' like a fpre^t-fire or k.n oU.spUlrlpyes sialfoiBi^Qm 




, ; Yoii aVe flatterad as never before. He appreclato 

■ 'I . : .--' So much, the UtUc thtags — your wiUingness for Instance 

, 'J. • ■ \ ‘ To bequeath your body at qnce to his experiments. 
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painted him warts and all and followed 
up some of the hidden threads in his 
story. She is a careful historian but not 
a natural biographer. Taylor's few 
pagM on Morel are still worth re- 
reading to catch the spirit of the man. 
More important, for Professor Cline 
hasdonee job which needed doing, she 
might have used the wealth of recent 
secondary material to have moved out 
from her rather restricted canvas. The 
book's sub-title, ‘‘strategies of pro- 
test", suggests a study of Morel's 
techniques of mass mobilization and an 
assessment of the effectiveness of his 
campaigns. Professor Cline rightly 
stresses the sirtgle-miDded concentra- 
tion and the journalistic and organiza- 
tional talents of her subject, but she is 
rarely drawn to comment on the char- 
acteristics of a period which saw the 
proliferation of pressure-groups within 
the foreign policy complex both on the 
left ana the nght [the terms are 
.somewhat Inappropriate and in'other 
countries as well as in Britain. Morel 
played a central role in enlisting groups 
which were just coming to political' 
prominence at a time of shiftinjg 
domestic and foreign concerns. His 
pereeptions, methods and success (the 
marriage between the UDC and 
Labour party is a case in point) could 
tell us lar more about Inese critical 
years than Professor Cline offers. 

Is this the success story Taylor 
sketched In The Trouble Makers^ 
Morel created movements which could 
not be disregarded yet he failed to . 
achieve his ultimate goals. The UDC 
reached its height in a period when 
the outb^k of war had tarnished the 
reputation of the diplomats and when, 
its realities had discredited the 
techniques of the “old diplomacy", 
clipped not by parliament, nor the 


people, but by the prime minister, the 
service departments and the Treasury. 
This was not the revolution demanded 
by Morel. The Foreign Office coun- 
tered his demands for democratization 
by re-asserting the need for profes-' 
sionalism and isolation from the 
dangerous currents of ignorant public 
opiaion. They argued that the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs, a delicate 
business at best, must be left to the 
experts. After the war, the reformers 
intended to make the Office more 
effecllve and better prepared to handle 
the wider range of responsibilities 
permanently placed on the diplomatic 
map. Even these voices were stilled 
\ritn the "return to normalcy" and the 
drive for economy. The League 
(Morel's btte noiret among others) 
inherited the mantle of the UDC. The 
Foreign Office viewed its activities in 
the same light as Morel's campaigns. 

Morel proclaimed the evils of the 
past and present but offered little 
positive guidance for tbe future. He 
was a true dissenter but not really a 
visionary. And in tbe end, he was 
defeated. Many were con'verted to his 
version of the wickedness of the diplo- 
mats but the system of diplomacy 
remained entrenched. The campaign 
for the democratic control of diploma- 
cy goes on still; the recent creation of a 
Foreign and Commonwealth Com- 
mons select committee is but one more 
chapter in a long story. Outside parlia- 
ment, it has proved to be an uphill 
battle to momllze dissent in order to 
effect changes in foreign policy. The 
instances of success have been surpri- 
singly few. Herein lies the reason why 
the "trouble markers" attract historical 
defenders and why one wishes Profes- 
sor ^ne had written a more ambitious 
book. 
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The calculus of conflict 


*'Celia In an armchair", a lithograph in an edition of74, portraying Celia Birtwell, (I9S0, 40x48 ins) Isindudedhi "Cdiiaii 
Flowers", an exhibition at the lOioedler Gallery, 22 Cork St, London WI untilJune 20 of all David Hockney's 
lithographs and aquatints .of these two subjects from 1965- f 9^, 
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placed by capitalist farming but tradi- The . Movement of Societies and the 
tional merchants displaced by Euro- Transferral of English Local Law and 
pean commercial adventurers. Dale Custom to Massachusetts Bay In the 
compares the _Moplahs with the . Seventeenth Century 


Mores, of the Philippines and the 
Achine^e of North Sumatra. He 
might have found another parallel in 
the behaviour of the people of Tru- 
clol Oman duriim the early 
nineteenth century, l^ter the Mofh 
labs' social struggle was transformed 
into (he more familiar style of cul- 
tivator against landlord, a struggle in 
which tMlr position was greatly 
weakened by. the British land settle- 
ment of the region. It was despair at 
their pon^ltlon which .Impaled the 
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rewards .dfPartfdbe.. 

Dale adds n-ifurther. element to hit 
explanation : the :inf)uence ' of 'the . 
frontier. 'He-argues' that fhe Moplahs 


American, history has . been com- 
monly seen to record :a protesS of 
.development clearly, distinct froln. 
that which was Occurring in contem- 
porary Europe: if the polonies of set- 
tlement enjoyed, in their early years. 




-i;. 


There is -a recurrent European and 
Hindu' image of Muslim peoples as 

violent'-anb fanaliPtd' The image :U; . 

'very old'but it is one whloh.is pertodT'.^®P*®^» ':.?**lhulBted,.,,by.-.trad.lllops 
. icaliy ;reiDforcdd''by'epUodea'sueh''as;-':anq rellglpus teamen, to^.heek the 
ifhose': which dhthifflibhe4.‘the;Mbp-; nartyra death and.; the subsequeitt 
lah.cdmmunlty .bf.Boqth-West India’ ..f • 

..I'tlurlaB'.'.the..' nincieendt . and early. 

.'twentieth ' cehtiiriest' TVplcallyi a 
young Muslim farm yrarlcef decided 

.to become a shtdiid, that is one who ^ 

dies- in the holy war, and prepared,.. 

hlms^f .with ritualSf arrayed himself ■ “• 

in while, and.attacked and often kil- 
led an infidel enemy. Subsequently, 

,the Moplah made no attempt , to 
evade capture but awaited the arrival 

of the pqlied br ^ riished 

Muslli^-.bp. oft an advatice to nation-, 

frontiers, .for’ example in Bengal, dW.' nob,d, How far iheiie . factors should 
,.1,836 apd the 1921 reMll|oR>-,not;bebave.'Jik4. the h^laba;.6th4r .be.: .regarded as fundamental .-and’ 

jWhen 'the Momahs ;^w- sqfficieiU. ‘Muslima nb't.on- ffontiers, for exam-., delibbriife. agents of change, hoWfar; 
enctWMetnent from the rant^por-. .;p|e the Hti'rs of Sind, behaved. In . a - they ' should^ ,be con^idereli' as ' no 
ary Kbuuat agitation to begin .what fashion similar to the Moplahs; ahd| more than the incidental and prag- 
:ampupted to a. small th^ feqfures*; in ]nofl-,,,niatlc ..acquisitions of. circumstance, -- 

... i.i ... .. . j . ijg i.' tojjjQg which historians ! have 

, ,j, debated' for many years;. As the evi- 
l. ;.denpe, mdun^Sv ®o:»^ .thevdoiibt. 

, r.,,StHdles,'0f,.unquestl6ried,^m^ Ibave 
:S.outh the matter far from rhsdjved^ • : i, 

India.-' • 


tion. of property nor of popular 
access to political office did the five 
towns display any dramatic lurch 
towards the creation of material and 
civic equality. In the later years of 
the colonial period the growth of 
colonial institutions and the conse- 
quent reduction of local autonomy is 
seen to be marked, in these five 
Instances, by the installation of forms 
of government resembling those . of 
eighteenth-century England rather 
than demonstrating the emergence of a 
new social order, In this account, 
continuity would seem (o receive grea- 
ter emphasis than change. 

Dr Allen is not ajone in reaching 
such conclusions, for his analysis of 
migration and settlement can be seeii 
as Inquiring in detail into the condi- 
tion which T. H, Breen has entitled 
"Persistent Localism". Total agree- 
ment on the factors forming and sus- 
taining the Old Worid presence in 
the New is not be found in: their 


onies, and>the South. It is ibcrM, a 
might be expected, that sUvu 
first place to the South; agridiBnl 
products gained a distaot Mc«ii 
place for the Middle Coloditi; 
England formed the pooreu repn, 
benefiting somewhat from ki cm- 
mercial, shipping, and iacipini 
industrial actmtles. Where Ptonsu 
Jones's findings are of great liittfA 
however, is in their assi^amcM 
wealth among the population ois 
colonies: the richest 10 perceaa 
those whose estates were wxk^ 
in 1774 held almost 55 pec fepi « 
the total • funds — a sligolly Wp* 
percentage in New Engjami, wfr 
what less' In the South, -even iod»- 
ing the assets of slaveiy. am w 
though still 42. per cent, '2 ^ ^ 
die. Colonies; From these OgoretS* 
clear, that while the Revoluiw^ 
hove waged .for- notions. of 
equality it did not spring 
parable social and. econoraic c^ 
lions. Though 2 

no way egalitarian, such csttoje^ 
are posstole sugMst to Fiw*! 


B y John Keegan 

and the Statistical 

Study of W®*" 
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i«ris Fry Richardson was an unusual 

firtfc , yet recognizably of his Umes. A 

Sakcr. he declared m a conicientjous 
^ctor during the First World War 
teserved in an ambulance umt. After 
^war be devoted his life to paci&t 
^ves though in a thoroughly 
pStical way. He was a scientist by 
h^ng and had no time for what he 
cilled rhetoric. Instead, he set about 
(odiMng the frequency, magnitude, 

(luranon, complexity and, as far as was 

Mfiiblc, causal factors of wars since 
IKO, in the hope of being able to 
nevent outbreaks by an understanding 
of symptoms. It was a lonely task. 
-There are many anti-war societies , 
lie observed at the end of his life, "but 
ibey arc concerned with propaganda, 
not research" (today be would have to 
nuke excgjtion for the Stockholm 
Imlltute). But he was not discouraged, 
even by the amorphousness of his data 
tod ihe elusiveness of firm conclu- 
sloDj. Those he arrived at, tOMther 
viih hb working, were published as 
kamed papers during his ufe. After his 
death in 1953 they were collected as 
Am and Insecurity and Statistics of 
Dndly Quarrels. The latter is the 
belter known and its exegesis is the 
nbject of David Wiikinson’s book. 

: Professor Wilkinson, tbou^ now a 
poUtlcal scientist, had a matnematiaal 
trainiiig like Richardson's and, as a 
behivlourist, was attracted to Richard- 
uii's mrk because it provided the 
hrgfrM, of statistical material 
Khled to 9 , fundamental political ques- 
tau Why do wats happen? Temper- 
oealBlly be bolds to the. view that 
’ibe truths of politics are not self- 
riideiU; that social causes and effects 
are Doi plain as day, but complex and 
obicure, to be, known hot by direct 
fotatioa hut .only by systematic, metho- 
dkal and labonous research, applying 
; ^ methods of .the more successful 


natural sciences." But he had doubts 
both about the rigour of Richardson’s 
methods and the completeness of his 
data. He therefore set himself to go 
back over the material, further codify it 
and then ask fellowpraclitioners tp 
consider proceeding from the consoli- 
dated base to a renewed exploration of 
Richardson's great question. 

Richardson’s approach was thus: he 
counted the wars which ended between 
1820 and 1952 (his total was 315), 
estimated the number of pairs of 


factors which made for war, and others 
associated with the peaceful resolution 
of conflict, he loolced above all for 
similar sets which had different out- 
comes, feeling that those would best 
repay deeper analyris. Hope inspired 
his vision. If he could find circumst- 
ances which in some cases precipitated 
war but in others did not, he was 
■encouraged to believe that humanity 
could be taught in all such cases to 
work its way through to a settlement. 
And thence to tackle the circumstances 


evaluating. We may, therefore, sus- 
pect that Richardsons’s historical con- 
clusions have roughly Ihe same validity 
as would his meteorolosical forecasts, 
had those been based on reitdings 
made with a selection, of unsynchro- 
nlzed chronometers. 

Yet none of this is to say that 
Richardson's purpose was not wholly 
admirable, or that his eclectic 
approach is not worthwhile. His trou- 
ble may have been that he chose to 
count the wrong things, and over loo 
short a period. Religion, language, 
physical appearance arc fncts of life. 


long-established states), the tendency 
of alliances and outbreaks to associa- 
tion, the rarity of multi-combatant 


capitals, to make for enmity; sixteen, 
written as Greek lower-case letters, 
were held to be ambivalent. A system 

of arr^ and wars and the difficulty of assigning any 

tlonshipsbc^een the variables. As an value to economic causes, 

example of how “amg ^ statistical sports, 

practice, Wilkiiuon choows the Chm^ nj^g y^g association of Christianity and 


oppos^ belligerents (780), assigned a which always seemed to lead to war. 
duration to each war and a magmtude, „pver reallv eat there thoueh he 

propose some interesting obseiva- imd most of them ineradicable. They 
declining frequency would appear in a statistical count of 
leferenceto fift^niM duration of wars in his period, the almost any recurrent human activity, 

“pacitvin^effecl of common joveni- a„j benr whatever aijoincance the 
menncivil wars BFC IcsscommoH than codifier choses to give them. More 
international wars, and least likely in profitable would hnvc been a count of 

events specific to warfare - battles, 
sieges, blockades - and recourse to 
map-ploiting. Very strikiiw patterns 
would have men jumped offthe paper. 
There have, for example, been seven 
battles of Adrianople (Edirne) . n small 
town on a river confluence 130 miles 
rend over the 
have been four 
of Antioch, 
nine of Jersu- 
irsc, are only 
titular ascriptions. IE events ure plotted 
rather than nlace-numcs, it quickly 
becomes obvious that most military 
activity takes place in quite extraordin- 
arily circumscribed localities: a narrow 
strip of Mediterranean littoral between 
Bemit and Alexandria, the shores of 
the Bosphorus, the plain of the Po, the 
estuaries of the Scheldt and Mcu.se , the 
course of the Vistula, (he Crimea and 
environs, the Tigris valley, southern 
Manchuria and perhaps a dozen other 
quite small regions. Almost all stand at 



marriage CMtoms, felt their region® ^ suggestion of periodicity, 

or philosophies of life to be In cmtiasl, ^ twent^ur year cycle over- 
spoke different languages and had ^ one hundred-two hundred 

conflicting legal systems. ®ygjg^ _ ^ith apojqgies to 


tbe author - does ring an intuitive bell 
with historians. 


In a second set of codes, the 
sequence **M 14 A arrow H arrow. K 
two arrows X two arrows" (the direc- 
tion of tbe arrow had a special signlfi- .. - . , , , . - 

canee) _ denotes that a previous op*;_The^_ffrm MncluMons^look^lM 


But in general a historian's reaction 
to Richardson's work is a doubting 


Ando-Chinese war had ended fou^ obvious: for example, Ihe observation 
teen years earlier, that (he Chinese of an association between amances and 
interfered with British trade and res- outbreaks is, of course, completely 
tricted British immigration and that circular. The tentative conclusions re- 
the two races were exceptionally ignor- quire more work. And it » there, as 
aot of each other and marked Wilkinson himself points out, that the 
unusually strong racial pride:' foundationsofRichardson smathemat- 

. ics start to go soggy. For Richardson 
' Rlchardfon (hen began to count, assembled his.daja largely from the 
totalled his lettem, and, Bnolly, applied Fourteenth Edition of Me Bntimea, 
statistical technique to their frequen- Keesing’s and the Cambridge Modern 
cy. His profeuional work' was in //«to/y.Nonelstobederided, natural- 
meteorology, for which he was elected ly.But, as Richardson surely ou^ht to 
to the Royal Society, and he had, have been aware, Ihe cqmpreKion of 
therefore, a close familiarity^th the material necessare to such publicahoas 
technique of forecasting. 'This was requires in itself a smtem of cooing 
usefulibecause be wasuitlmately look- wmcb will not be standard and which a 
ing for discordances. After clustering secondary codifier has no means of 


political or cultural junctions, or m 
corridors between cultures and poli- 
tics, so that the observation threatens 
to chase its tail if it is left there. 

It becomes more promising if associ- 
ated with the buffer-state idea ond the 
demilitarized zone principle. Neither 
bag a cQoiistem record of success. Bui 
the nuclear revolution puts an unpre- 
ci^ently high premium on the avoi- 
dance of local outbreaks which 
threaten to draw in the great powers. 
And, where neutralized or effectively 
demilitarized zones exist, as in Korea 
or along the Swiss-Austrian-Yugoslav 
belt, (here is a noticeable absence of 
day-by-day alarms and excursions, if 
lack of newspaper interest is taken as a 
measure. 

Two other large trends would repay 
study by the peacemakers, both of 
periodicity. Richardson detected a 
twenty-four year cycle in war-fighting. 
He seems not to have tested it against 
any of the theories of trade cycle - 
perhaps, given the readiness of eco- 
nomists to disagree aliout almost ev- 
erything, understandably, but never- 
theless it was worth it try. Not does he 
seem to have taken the generational 
cycle into account. Dlaincy's Cattsesof 
War, ill other respects a disappointing 
book, did make the inherently convinc- 
ing suggestion that nothing makes for a 
tong peace so much as a ihroroughly 
painful experience of what the glories 
of the battlefield means in practice. 
The idea is Hobbesian, and tnereforc 
unfashionable. But if die liberal belief 
in thupowerof education lO'imlizc has 
any life left in it, it could be deployed in 
no better direction than in transmitting 
what are now grandparents* memories 
of the Second World Wor to their 
grandchildren. 


Inhabited la'ifroitiier between Islam ,Jfevror materiill benefits, their subse- 
andHindulsm ahd developed aifrop- .quenl'progress.was both more rapid 
tler.Ghazl mentality similar to that of and, .even more signiflcatitly, shared 
the Turkish warriors of Asia Mlnpt a greater pari of their population, 
-during'tbe thirteenth and foprtieenlh than proved the case in the mother 
centuries: This, arguihent'sepms'.lete. coifntry. Over the years economic 
eohvincing; •The.thrklsh .wqtTlprs had !suc.t;ess,'social .cbherioh, and political 
sojight rmigious loot rather than, com, mitmeht provided essential corn- 


accounts: Breen lays emphasis on the 

impress of recent English • political nassiuie wsgeo. - 1 . 

and relirious events while Allen ^ the wealth of the 

stresses the Impact of economic and. had become, per edpiia, 
social circumstances. Both agree, at least not stortlingiyl*****’ 

however, that in the shaping of these fhai of the mother countiy. 
new societies novelty was not the hviikn 

aim: It is an argument, which, no These studies, sejwra^ ^ 
matter how. skilfully deployed, will than a century in 
be by some found unacceptable, dr principal • • period.s • i O ^_.u|A 
quajined by those who believe that, nevertheless ecDctfr 

In .the Idriger term', general oharige 
cap be demonstrated aqd jts causes., sion that 
(raced td the earliest days of settle- echnqmic djyi*!®”? 

. ment..But hoW lortg miist the longer;. ™®8ndude. Tjie r®«^ ortW**’ 
' term be? Can the liansforniation oei. exactly the , disjunct®®' . j. 
foilnd td .'haVe occurred' during the Amencan-eq 

colonial period bf American history?- structure gf Amcri®®® 

...u- 'V 'VL : v'.:^ '.L- L'-,., _::.V.demonstrate.<j' 0 hawje» 
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eve : of. the Rc,yqlution has ibeen exoansioh of A!peri<» TSffi 
assessed by:^lice’Hanson, Jones. Her- ueled'the'deveIoi»ne®l 
study of the materjaj wealtji qf the >3oe^ however,’ la 

. colonies, mqrks: the completion of a , gaufes of change -.h® 
dbctorAl , . dissertation -whtqh- ^ further stnitiny. . - 

demarids^of ipriVafe life.and the py-' •• '• 'i ' ' ' 

. siiancc or pi dlstjilguished professional; ' ' I769-i7PL'AJln. 

iparperlvhdd. .halted for :somd thirty; ^JSfS^Dhdlonary by. 
years. ‘Thetieiafe st^hg. grounds 

; .regldip : ,to th« , en orced ig a 

delay hWe'-waJerred bedeflls: 

the valiia br.thff'lahalyslil resides, libt 2&yaed.ihe ■! 

esiatilish .iii'^defelj WhM<' inahy may,iA^|M 
haVc :bellpved. ■ wout- and Its atuifini'dh fr^ ba®'”' 

have .been the cawi bin 'patUculariy. Sf Aihoricail'Rewludf^' 

:• ,Ih; the: :clari|y;^lt|t ,.whiCh the means- olS 'th^wntHbUtlons 1 

r;:Of,lnvestigilfdlFai^ 

i',rtq|o.a|ways« evMc^V- &Dubite *'2,, 

The extent;, batMire,. , the ®Volu,U^ pf the 
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i^fruptloh, fanadcism 
' ,^thy, 'paftichlarism ’ versus 

simplicity versus clidliSB- 
; “Jb This: b hOw' Sabini 'chdr- 
: ^ntfeS the striigdawhidi took place 
yaasi Of the .nineteenth; 
. between the. P^ha 'of Egypt, 
AK'fighriiig for IheTtiTXS. 
■••iSiiih® ; ?,audl-^hh'aDi8 of . Central 
' the cOiifilo! Of Islarfi's Holy 

I. - .Mebcp'i ant) : Medina; ' 


:hpgiiM[:<}aned thejn,;;vere 
-pf .Xfphqmriipd AMiiil«‘ 
''^'liidohR leader' who had 

Atia* 
htatfonoflha 
Bjlfuid'kttaPk 
ance, with the 




seated a fusion of teligious verve and 
tribal 'military 'power which camO to 
fruition when the Wahhabis overran 
the Hljaz and gained controrof the 
Holy Places in we first decade of the 
ninoteenlh cehtmy. ClaimipB nb alle- 
ajpn nft to the: Tutks,' the Wahhabis 
blocked the caravans and pile^ms en 
route to Mecca and) in effect, blocked 
ihe source of Turkish tithes. 

, .The POrte could not sit idly by, and it 
did not. In 18W Mohammed Ah, a 
: former Ottoman lieutenant now Pasha 
of ^Pt» wasinstructed to fesraq the 
Ho^mcei i And AIi;;6r relher-hlesori 
Ibriihim, proceeded to rfccapture the 

I wvlfeJ I inflifA/ir. 1 nf®JktrOU 


Which lasted unlil?harifHwain a * . c. 
Ldwrcnce-prohipted rebellion of 1916. 

! the. Turkish vietdry ; was cq.rtamly ;a, 
reassertion ofiOttpinan power, butg 
(he same time; It served as W advMce 

; vSsriofcoSnS 

WAS about to become the biggest thorn 
■qf'alllhtliepupinansldo..'; 

■ Sifalni’s book iia delaM MirjiNe 

of tWshistorieal episode. I^i^malnfy 

oil sc)»ndaiy sopices In.^ghsh arrf ite 
diaries of those ’‘heroic western ex- 


tifiaWy; Whiiethe book js i^shiD,»w 

' got' raised*. A*^*^bpgh w 

..v;. -i. " ; " ■ ■■ • 

. J .. i ' !. • 


made aware that by 1800 Wahhabi 
control of much of the Arabian interior 
was veiy ftcure. the question of why 
(heir values had such a basic appeal to 
the tribes of tbe.interior, but.conslde^ 
ably less appeal to (he coastal Arabs of 
the Hijaz, Is not discussed. Where the 
author does put the Egyptian-Wahhabi 
war in a wider perspectire it is sug- 
gested (hat Mohammed Alt's victory 
represented a triumph for secularism 
and Turkish dvilization. But the fact is 
that, despite the desecration of 
Dar’iyah, the Wahhabis were a force 
again in the Arabian inierior within 
flffeen Wars, and the ultimate inctqn 
In the break-up of Turkish rule in the 

peninsula after 1916. Indeed that final 
Saudl-Wahhabi victory was not a ran- 
dom outcome of the vicissitudes of . big 
bomr politics in the peninsulB.'but the , 
pfodubt of one and a half centuries of 
contlhubOs Saudi in ' 

which thb defearinfticted by,Moham- 
niiid AH Can be seen as iio mOre than a 
hiccup,:,,'.;.'. . : ! • . •. • •• 

'-'Opd of the main diffieulijes ja^ng 
Sabliil tiiuitt have been hls,relianQ8 on 
western 

nals bf.'egplorcrsrwhich offcf,i,usefiil 
but idosynoratfe: views:;, Arab sources I 
tor the period ate prasfcdlly.nl! 
uhobtafnable. AUhOugh.iJic reqder^ 
to wait a long'%ewiror«, reaching 
what he iw' been told i& the subjeci of 
(he bobk'.,the>art.the'aulhot;maM^ 
good use of his sources iks he relates the 
efforts of' Burton, .NIchUKr iknd the 
Others (6 hach ik Holy Plat« 6f 
Islam Ir the fi(ce . of .piracy, *h feves. 

imacheiOus Turks and MiMtiglpiksdl^ 
eares. His work ji alsp;ricbly adonfed. 

Mlh thirty pa»s of ill Wt ruuorwk ind^ 

ly of costumes, r - A . 


James Barnett 

THE FIRING SQUAD 

*'BameH liB8 emerged ... a frilly fledged novelist with 
a. theme. of ,welght pent behind fhe prose and . . . the 
gifts needed to make it tell to file fuUest • . * 

if. F. Jifeaf/ngj The Times 
* 'Barnett produces the miost authentic police-investiga- 
tion novels being written in Britain, vrith all ttie added 
pace, flair and sour huxrtQiiir of TKe Sweeney at its 

' Martin Hillman, Tribune 
C8.9S 

Peter Nies^WanB 

THEl¥ 0 RDOFA 
gentleman V 

"Both a compulsiye thriller, and a study of the way in 
which power Is held by those who use it for their own 
ends . a ,.very Axcitirig.^': 

* W,J. Nesbitt, IterihemEclLQ 
superior, high-tension conspiratorial thriller.*’; 4>. ' 

•I Afaft/iew Coady, GnvdUu 

"'£8:99 

FCalnirii 
Qpr . 

., VTbngh, sehmy, superior writfrig, ihe' jrinnacle' of the 
■•genre:?'.' 

■■ y'': ■ ■■OVnerreit: 
'.'My highest reebihirietiditidn* l^efr^ vivid, Wiitingi 
. an authentic feel i^erif4 t Bdh8e bffhin^unsei4''.' 

;W. Jf* 'F. Iteatingf, The';Tlnde^ 

V;' THE doomsday GAM^ 

' *'An engulfihg llirfUer that rnAkes'.V^ look lilke.! 

.^' afii^ay'ii'choolbutiitg:^.,.' • [ ';■ -''X. ■ ' w '* '■ !'*!• 

Chi7stopAer^prosijW)W p^sftvejf 

'/■iWiSji:;.; 

* i.' *'• • • . , ’ '*• 
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“//«<»/ o/ a Walrus" and "Ladies* Fashions in Nuremberg, 1527", two drawings by Diw 
from a new paperback selection of his graphic work. Das Albrecht DUrerHausbuch. Dubbakti 
by Dfiutscher raschen Vertag, Munich. 


In the liberal tradition 


I ■•■'•' 1 I 


By C. J. Rawson 

IRVIN STOCK: 

Fiction as Wisdom From Goethe to 
Bellow 

237pp. Pennsylvania State University 
Press. £10.20. 

0 0 

■ i. LI.." *' 

Irvin . Slock believes that liieraturc 
should *'give pleasure and wisdoni, and 
that to share these is at least as 
legitimate an interest of criticism as to 


f! - 

‘ 1- l‘- )v • 

■.\‘i /• I'- • 


displa]^ expenise”; that ‘*if a book is 
alivOt It is 'a man speaking to men' 
that a personal ana affectionate read- 
ing is better than "theory", and that 
seeing is better than seeing through. 
No sound is heard of the narratological 
cavalry riding their high horses to 
market, or no more than a distant 
receding clamour when. Stock quietly 
. detached himself froni those who hold 
that -a "novel has no meaning except 
what each reader puts into ir. It is a 
long time since that particular clamour 
'has seemed either distant or receding, 
even in the pages of those clamouring 
against it. and this is. accordingly a 
f^Ured .book' ' ' . . ' 

It benns 'with a not altogether 
; well-obnducted rehabilitation ' .of 
: .WSh^lmMeister. Mr Stock, notes its 
' abund&hceofinddentandiihDracterby 
contrast with Madahie Somry, and 
a^rts that this does ndt'make the'. 
.. book Shapeless’ V as hasty readers.'. 
.!. .inclined to; consider Goethe: as . "ill 
',6ducAted. ini the. iresponklbililies: ot 


But he does succeed In conveying 
that all the problem-solving does not 
turn Wi7Af//M Meister into a novel of 
"ideas" of the more abstract kind, the 
kind which some readers think all 
novels of ideas belong to. One strength 
of this book is that it is among other 
things a quiet celebration of that 
somewhat maligned form, more hec- 
torlngly championed by Mary McCar- 
thy in her recent book, ideas and the. 
Novel. The thread runs through all the 
essays, more or less unofficially, not- 
ably in a spirited defence of the 
“Deronda'* portions of Daniel Deron- 
da, and in a very well-executed study of 
the hovels of Mary McCarthy herself. 
Playing over tho' "ideas" In Wliheim 
Meisier, giving them freedom and 


. . that the search for the lessons of It- all 
>;will-|M oppqsedf\both.fOr hero and; 
;reader, fay g difficulty resembling life's : 
L/oWn" |The notewbrlby thingisthtit this 
; ."complexity" ddealibt, as In most neat 
AvHters, lead tq a “trarie; 
Gpetite's.bjsnt ik pfkcticaii, constiriab- 
. .-■(ive,: almost bptinustic, 'and- converts: 
the whole question of . life's 'Qianlfold , 
difficulty Into, "a problem 
solved?: qirt^ubtion: brscald, If 'you. 
Iike,.i!n"th6ut reduc^ivenesfi.ih.wbich!a.. 
quest vfbr success apd ' hamin'essvu; 

eS mim-a,pr6per.btume^ by a 
'^gileai-' writer; ii jvijdaritjed lh' J!re!s 
dahsen and.dif^lt|es'\! ;. L - 


life, as it ^ays over the characters and 
controls their destinies, Is Goethe's 
celebrated "Olympian" blend of 
omniscience end “objectivity", beside 
which Flautert’s objectivity "is a mere 
literary dewe". Goethe's irony, too, is 
a detachment and lucidity beside which 
"that of Flaubert Kcms the an^. 
disappointment of a persistently youth- . 
fill mind, . . ■ ironical at the expense of 
a world which has violated ideals hotly 
cherished". There is . truth in this, 
though only of a partial kind, and space 
np ^ubt forbade , a qiorp .thorough, 
treatment, of the', ways ip whibh 
Flaubert's 'Irony" sought to transcend 
the very attachments which it is here 
accuseef of being an expression of. 

. What is less;easy to justify is Stock's 
sense that the .point be IS maxlhg about 
;Gbethe can b? allowed to.pass without 
enlafgeme.nt.brdeniionriration. He too 
easily' falls back;, on ..the . notion of an 
ideally refined reader, or more mod- 
estly (bu| the. point has been made 
'before it is withdrawal or rephrased, 
hhd the rephrasing may seem :equally 
-ievasive), that "category of readers... , 
whose tastes this .booiE is. shaud .-to 
sati|^'\ Tile/ starring .defihitloh.:;is. 
taken from h remark' in the;novel which 
.Sioek (endentiously ateers (b his Own 
:ends.-Hisessay,hiia begun by asserting, 
ngaUi: with ' :tpe not Wholly '.earilM ' 


Mr Stock is generally unsatisfactory 
with authors whom lie brings in as third 
parties to his argumeht, with Flaubert 
or Yeats in the Ooethe discussion, or 
with Swift or Sade in a more ambitious 
and more exciting essay on The 
Brothers Karamazov. We could pass 
such things over as relatively harmless 

g ieces onncidental name-aropplng if 
tock were not plainly using them as 
authorities, or as cooidlnates in some 
otherwise rather unspecific charting of 
literary history, or worst of all as 
supposed focal ^ints In a high-sound- 
ing critical definition. Take Sade. Af- 
ter a vivid opening tribute to Dostoevs- 
ky’s last novel, alive with conviction 
and. communicated delight, full of an 
eloquent and precise understanding of 
Dostoevsky’s "rich education in the 
painful secrets of the inner life", we are 
suddenly pulled up by the assertion 
that "no other writer (except Sade) 
focuses so deliberately on cruelty or 
evokes pity with such irresistible poign- 
•ance". sentence is intended to 


•ance". The sentence is intended to 
count. It closes a strong opening 
section. It Is not developed, and we 
sense a windy momehtousness under- 
cut by a last-minute loss of nerve, lire 
final.word "polgnance" is an odd drop 
Into mannerism, at precisely the point 
when an outrageous and unexamined 
parallel. is introduced, and then left, 
hollowly resonating, in the air. 

Sade was hardly an author of the 
"Inner life", except in the limited 
setisei well-recognized by most of his 
more serious commentators (and by 
himself), that his cruel fantasies -were 




thej fbid .-Eckeriiianu; that ' the suppled a 
in 0 yej.s-"ridb>imwlf 61 dlife^ /.Sppnjpriariohtleghis 

bc:- tobres&ed Ihlq. ,a:'/.^plifying,.^^^ 

,tw i iL' - [nqveiflverymrieit?!! 

;!bdcfi»wd;aj:'the;:eq^^^ iri FnedM^sLL'toA.E'; orihatb ‘ 
, .Jitcitilirk to :^dhel|ii; ;^to ife mind- Vithe Wiseii .of .: all 
’^irose^le Aeebt'4 ' ‘ " 

Odl.tp s$ekiusTa^drifnssds And : kne^^) 

' ^ i'fbuhd ’a )dni^olinV"iTnM^ ^ 

' achieve ftsirapppriwith tlieT^deribof I iV 

onia plflnb bf to -i— 

Iti tetni^ "of paycnologlcal or^nsybok 
detail'* .quest- fbr> resolutions; j'iibbut'^^'Wi/ 


■Shppcjtt of higher authority, that this 
noi oply,' as-«yeata said, the 
wisest' novel -ever, written^ Wisdom 
being ideais- -aboutitlde!;'' that doi-ioot. 
■hWMi. JW;'- ci>mpl93d,ly,': but- fcxte'osa. 
'.it . ?.^ it ' ia i.also: one'* of !. ihb : taibst 
/Mthrailliig and , bdaijittful of rioveu.''' 
:^e lack of IndiqationoTwhere Yeats'S. 


: elaborate gigantifloatlon of sex in the 
head. Hie content of the fantasies is of 
course physical, usbally ' concerned 
with running through the various posi- 
tional and penetranbnal permutations 
.availabte among a given number of 
ipersods, along with a simplified regis- 
ter pt emotional reaotioniWhich haroly 
.transcends t|ie syiized rhetoric of, ex- 
cessive feeling common in the fiction of 
' “senribility'': ihexprcssibld transports 

• or horrors, exruclating or exquisite 

• aronies. It is, in other word$, larmuage 
: detached from the resiUties it deals yrith 
; (if Ihatjis whati thej^ di«) .l and in this 
.tetises't)[ie ye^y^l^6site:0f .eVerytung 

; 'rStdek vftlHes.and celdbrateajit his sober 


.and.Qfibn.8enilttVe bapk^^e ilnporir 
ance ofSade-in (he jilstoty Of fictiouhas 
■been persistently. ' underestimriited, 
partly because the bqlk of hte writihra 
i.has.oftejn beep unayililable, and iargdy 
becauw, Whep ayallable, it has :be$n 
found .by; many 'to ,be -iinieadahle in 


danndtfihd an 


(h6re;i$re-6^ 


thing more tempered and oscillating, 
rich with a sense of the particular, and 
with shadings and unresolved tensions 
both on the plane of feeling and on that 
of ideology or belief. It bnnp out the 
differences between the real-life Dos- 
toevsky and the fictional realization of 
his most cherished positions: how the 
claim of "Christianity's power to save 
the world is far less sweeping here than 
it is in his letters and his journalism"; 
how “Alyosha’s great 'idea' does not 
save him from his own compromises 
with tlie world's evils”; how the final 
speech of Alyosha after Dusha’s funer- 
al shows "how little - and how much - 
Dostoevsky's faith can do for man". 

Mr Stock is alw^ searching to 
define the degree pi literalness with 
wliich the language of novels demands 
to be taken,-ond to explore the reader's 
entitlement to take non-Uterally those 
articles of raiidous belief which Dos- 
toevsky himself may have accepted in a 
bindingly fundamentalist sense. He 
confronts the old question of how 
"liberal secular humanists" can re- 
; spond to an author so illiberal and of 
such an uncompromisingly religious 
cast of thought as Dostoevsky. *1116 
question is a perennial one, and Stock’s 
answers offer no surprises; they would 
be suspect if they aid. He fells back 
honourably and without patness on 
that "liberal imagination” of which the 

t reat spokesmen in our century have 
een Forster and Trilling, and which 
involves saying “not yes or no, but yes 
and no”, a yes and a no not of 
even-handed, al^stract adjudication, 
but ropted in the limitless particularity 
ofthinp. 

Most of Stock's subjects are novels 
which themselves belong to a "liberal" 
tradition instead of being, like Dos- 
toevsky's,- .transcendent counterstate- 
ments. They have, u he says of -TTie 
BlUfiedale. Romance] an "awareness of 
the mihd's manyi and often contradic- 
tory; ways!df;bmpg right, that tenta- 
tiveness -'or. serld'us play - with ideas, 
that cdtitlmioiis irony" which Forster 
l^valueri,'. and 'which Stock "{a I think 
wrong not to see In Flallbert (of 
'Conrad he tells ua very- little). His 
choice of novels, jexclilding Goetne and 
'.Dostoevsky and D^t^iel'Derpfidd, is bo 
. ; a ratHer sfeaU^r'sdale.'bf oqe'that poises 
•. fewef ^bleths. of definition' to his 
: 'scheme::' two . essays on ' Gide {ifie 
■CoUnteffeiters' '^d Thdseus)i oh'e.'on 
. The Biahidaie 7<bnwRce)..6ne oh Wil- 
liam, Hale, White’s acdon(r^p|rinted a 
sjiade self-indulhebriy' from StoCk’s 
owfi'stahdard book ibn that aatbqir), 
itivelylittle- 
.Spihef, and pne 
irMct^ijthy. 

Gt; reported 
3(lk, who is 
ahn. 
the. 


approach his other auihonviikir 


someone else, obtaining foi nimi 
from Thornton Wilder a witm 
duly quoted in the blurb, ilui a 
Wilhelm Meister "you have poiotcdoi 
beauties and stniriural eleincatitie 
had escaped me". 

What Bellow praised was.tfae ri{k 
ness of Stock’s emphasis u ‘At 
Romanticism, the early RoDuaikA 
of much that I have writlea''. Sad 
writes about the importance o/*M- 
ing”, the "power to feel", fa MWi 
novels, and associates it! v^ At 
English Romantics, especiaHy Wori 
sworth and Blake, "the bright ifScv 
live romanticism, rather than theife 
ing or despairing kind of othtr on 
and places". Tre involuted «ji* 
the e.xtravagaflce of ielf-iw« 
much of -Beifow’s writing wiU 
many admireis as well asothe^^ 
to that Shandean or sub-Sawa 
strain which Is an earlier "rosB^ 
ism" still, and a more petsis^n^' 
al In our times. I do not shw ^ 
enthusiasm for Bellow affar nw**’ 
the Rain King, having wWJJJ 
times to finiai Herzog 
down r suspect forever in 
Cifi, 'bufl imagine that 
siasts (unless they a« “ 

Bellow himsfelOmayflndlWire^ 

•of the novels rather perfood«?» 
uninspired, a duU nove^bJflwW 

of composition seems to hart 

*\*^*^rontrnst, the Study, jJjjj 
McCarthy began life as 
Minnesota pampUet, 
for such: a tun-throu^. 

much more. Here 

with the question pM«« ^ 

novel: with Miss Mc(^P SJ 

tied defence df the« 

her most recent.statefflglj.^^ 

the novels ihemseli^i 

the life of ideas 

live -by. them. He -d«Wy 

"realisUc” qqallty. of 

sorihina them at On* 


dents from. 

OMhbod (thO Wnt 


book),-:arid. h».ls e® S 


.Which he hail had-w 


v! thb. .'Stiiriy 0 


" hovel OverWriK*n,.^, .,,,i rtdit^ 
: and U (po recent fo 
'• • ■ »,Thie pie®P; 

cends ft? wirirsSiL^^^SnScel- ft 


xends its 


ipffer a tnoro. acoiira;(e..fqcu$> 

! pjaqiju ; furifier obaiaoldd ! to .the' ieaja 
'fer's sympathy. 


Bftdjiiwheq 


action 
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The Batman from Blades 


By Philip Larkin 


JOHN GARDNER? 
Uc«ace Renewed 

0223 01941 1 


packet. Not for nothing did Kingsley foreign car with tear-gas ducts in all cannot command thni compelling 

Amis, in his affectionate, knowledge- four wheels. On the other hand. May readability noted by Lyttelton in 

able and perceptive study The James still reigns in the flat off the King’s 1957 and yielded to by many mill- 

„ . . . Bond Dossier (1965), class Fleming Road, the breakfast routine is ions since. The foiling of Operation 

"Odder and yvlth "those demi-giants of an earlier unchanged, and press-ups and target Meltdown is stolidly achieved: the 

day, Jules Verne, Rider Ha^rd, practice arc regularly observed. separate fate reserved for Dr Murik 

Conan Doyle" (he might have added «« luu satisfying ghastliness 

_ John B„ch.„): , "" 

Bond novel Ian Fleming has set his stamp on to justify his own rejected Ultra-Safe 

iir wears after the Story of action and intrigue, (it lan’O Reactor by causing six exist- The trouble is that to resurrect 

bringing It a sense of our time, a 


IV first pseudo-Bond novel Ian Fleming has set his stamp on 

tMared in 1§68, four years after the story of action and intrigue, 

STFlBrnina's death: here, thirteen bringing It a sense of our time, a 

bter, IS the second. At first this power and a flair that will win 

^sts hearteningly, that James nim readers when all the protests 

^ ha? loined that small but select about his supposed deficiencies 

< £b of characters who have been have been forgotten. He leaves no 

hougbl back to life after the death heirs. 

oilbeir creators simply beca^ their '[•jjg sentence has a double Irony, 
Riders want more of them. But tmr- fQf within three years Robert Mark- 


iisUfy his own rejected Ultra-Safe 
in’l) Reactor by causing six exisl- 
reaclors to go wild by switching 
off their coolant systems. Murik, who 
is a Fellow of St John's College, 
Cambridge and "not unlike 


urik, who 

is a Fellow of St John's College, or Sherlock Holmes or Bitty Buhler 
Cambridge and "not unlike ... ine clearly weren't theirs. It was Fleming 
late Lord Bcaverbrook", is Laird of who smoked sevenj^ cijuireitcs a day, 
Murcaldy in Ross and Cromnriy, and wore dark blue Sen Island cotton 
is helped in his fell designs by Fran- shirts and loved scrambled eggs and 
CO. an international terrorist, and double portions of orange juice for 


The trouble is that to resurrect 
Bond you have to be Fleming, for he 


he would call the book currently in 
progress, masking his personal 
involvement by mocking it. Of 
course the springs were not inexhaus- 
tible; by Thtinderbali (196!) Flemi^ 
admitted he had "run out of puff^, 
and his Inst five books are not as 
good as his first seven. Bui since 
they were instinct with a personality 
much more complex, much more 
intclliunt, much more imaginative 
than Bond's — the personmity, in 


,««hfs creator in a way that Tarren “^rFiemlng hiSTself 


it not quite Ute sanie thing. As ^uced was a workmanlike Job, 
ewryoM knows, the Bond novels though one reader at least blenched 
itre an adroit blend of realism and Bond drinking ros6 with his 

«wvaginci, and both were neccs- ^old beef, or with anything else for 
$wy: the one helped us swallow the matter. The local colour 


sin; tM one helped us swallow the 
other. Because Sir Hugo Drax had 
rnJ hair, one ear larger than the 
other through plastic surgery, and 
wore a pl^ gold Patek Phillipe 


Rtderswanrmorcoiincm. Duiuiir- for witmn three years Kooeri Marie- Sber" a lort^of bSas?? Bond** w°aT”^^ of efforts enn never succeed? The pros- 

has bsen^ample reason to Ttip f Tm still behind^. Bond, with ddppeigdnger sent out to enact what |wci, no doubt, of making money for 

he wee shooter”). Bond has a Fleming himself had never achieved wmebody; perhaps — the ultimate 

experiment was an interestmg one: wrestling-bout with Caber ot the (this relation Is convincingly analysed grisly irony - the necessity of pro- 

Utimw) out of the world ot ttclion bojj, g first-class wnter w„„a|Jv Oames and lavs him out in John Pearson's masterlv Lift of viding new vehicles for film-Bond. 

W'nle T sarJe" thL^^ 3"*^ 3 “'I of Halothane thought- Ian Fleming). The ease w^lh which But one would like 

tf »t quUe tl« same thing. AS duced was a workmanlike job, fully provided by Q Branch, but even Bond appeared (Fleming, forty- there is also an element of homage, 

before this has given him the Canges three, never having written a novel 

Groin Gouge, a tactic seemingly in before, sal down and wrote Casino 

defiance of the Cumberland or Lan- Royale In eight weeks) suggests the 

cashire styles more likely to be 
observed there. 


remain alive in a way that Colonel 
.Sun and now Licence Renewed can- 
not hope to do. 

Why then persist in trying to raise 
book-Bond from the dead, if such 
efforts con never succeed? The pros- 
|)cct. no doubt, of making money for 
somebody; perhaps — the ultimate 


« WBS well boned up, and 
ive the politics an original 
twist: Bond ends by receiving con- 
gratulations and thanas from Cnm- 


shire styles more likely to be tapping of deep miaginntivc springs, 
iservcd there. And Inc novels that succeeded them 

> . , , drew un the same dark source; "the 

Q Branch also provides a giri, who volume of my Dutobiography", 


nich with a black leather strap, we Kosygin (shades of Rosa 

Kcepted that his Moonrakcr rocket KlebbI). But in fact Amis could no 
(oold blow London to bits. The more write a genuine Bond novel 
Bofid films, on the other hand, dis- tbmj pieming could write a genuine 
pttsed with the realism and concen- /^mis novel; literate pastiche and 
inled on the extravagance, becoming respectful avoidance of parody were 
eKrekes in camped-up absurdity. In substitute for Fleming's innate 
Ibis way there became two Bonds, virtues. Nor was the experiment 
book-Bond and fiim-Bond, each with repeated: book-Bond was left In full 
bis separate public. And a certain retreat from film-Bond, the Batman 


bostilily arose between them: for the from Blades, 
fttders, the Rims were ludicrous and _. . . n»Frin«r 

tbildish travesties; the viewers, if ,?V 

Iky had ever heard of the books, to reverse the 
lit them simply as material to be ‘"ny 

md, perhaps deservedly'. Since talented and -S"; 

SSham^s UiToDerates in the world >vriier though he is (andjfeady a 


utwuaill S L.HW UUBEHkCS III 1116 WUIIU — ' , " 

dintertainment as well as anywhere L h3 

^ tk. It looked as if the flimi lyere Morlftrly booksL^^^^^^ 

a . But here is another novel. ® ^ Slant 

■Bond mating a come-back? ™ '?o 



Looking at the original canon after 
am twenty years confirms their 
iteost medmenc readability. “I ask 
wkly at tha library for another lan 
rkDing", ^role George Lyttelton to 
R»pert Harti-Davls in 1957, “but 
wy art always out": 

Bbw bad, .and at the same time 
conipellbgly readable,' [his] thrll- 
.. kft arei llie pattern of all four 


as "ah amusing . counter-irritant to 
the excesses qf 007’’: 

this seemed to be the way to 
provide an antidote to the snobby 
. pseudo-sophistication of the Bond 
' Dusinesst' looking back on it, that 
aim seems pretentious and, happi- 
ly, Bond changed direction, the 
books becoming amusing seod-ups 
of themselves when transferred to 
film. 


with bains on icq and pitiless eye "fShlXrs to 

wW^nrgantMS the weret service In boHond^^ a^self-confcssed 

■ seems to be a monument 2?*' }_ .5^* .1^ MCC 

Sf toeptitude.: Everything aboW J. 

Bond and his nlflns k irnAwn loiia hpnding oyer Loro, 


seduces Bond perfunctorily ("Well. 
James, the bed's still there ’) before 
the story really starts. He then 
rejects Murik's mistress ("a trained 
physicist") in favour of the Laird's 
ward Lavender Peacock, whose fece 
is reminscent of Lauren Bacall and 
who has firm, impertinent breasts 
("under the dress") in splendid 
proportion to the rest of her body 
(since she is tall and slender, splen- 
did disproportion might have been 
better). Lavender, or. Dilly as she 
likes to be called, is actually the 
•'wronged heiress" of Victorian fic- 
tion (Dr Anton has fiddled the 
Uirdsnip), and holds out till page 
218, when she and Bond are twice 
"nnlted by passion". Pallidly pally, as 
a Bond girl Lavender is a non-starter 
even though she does , put paid to 
Caber at a crucial moment: she. ends 
by going to "one of the major 
agricultural colleges”. 

The action is of the Diamonds Afe 
Forever pattern: Bond sells himself 
to Murik as a potential accomplice, 
and learns what is going on, or going 
to go on, at Murik Castle before 
being rumbled. A vain attempt to 
escape is followed by torture; being 
carted off to Perpignan, which seems 
to be the nerve centre of Operation 
Meltdown, as the nuclear reactor 
project is called: and finally a "ring- 
side seat" at that event in MuriPs 
giant Starlifter aircraft. It Is all 
briskly enough done, without too 
many film-Bond absurdities, but the 
temperature obstinately - refuses to 
: rise. It Is hard to see why. Mr Card- 
I ner has created a simulacrum of the 
Bond world with none of - the 
. threatened mockere, but despite his 
i tlnrere and coiuaentious efforts It 


But one would like to think that 
there is also an element of homage, 
und a faint hoping-beyond-hope that 
one day the sorcery will renlly work, 
and we shall be rewarded with 
another unniistnknhlc insialmcnl of 
the latest — perhaps the Inst — of 
the Byrunlc heroes. 

O PUIp LuUa isai 


1... ; • , . to now areaann II u guma 

: jj gim wmlpede in tho tad^^in Or !“ Sm« . (Mr The obvious reason for this is itat 

iK®® ‘if ^ " Swr onlriust avoids admitting Mr Gardner Is not as good a wnter 

a * SSt^”^!?li^p'u.hi^g fifty). The as _F1eming. It fa. not so much the 
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doubf^O MCtiM Sasbeen Sofis/ied Siall illilarMics ^'ravage’' for feyis^ 

w.ttey ..ever, did; Dr No Bbiid Strikes hem able to savour.the 

P>;[J»,iite^h8hds^ ' and' Bond vfaws pr delight; in the beguiles of 

Benzedrine; inhaler, L»r .^Ahi«ni Sebtland"); nor even the occasional 


^ So)' and' Bond views prdclighi; in. the beguiles of 

' £ Benzedrine. Inhaler, SSLWJlih a tar content Scotland’;); nor even the occasional 

"RSi^d fes great greyjfooiban of 'S5,hL anv currently avftllabfe on echoes (Murik’s uWmanim. 10 jhe 
W a. ‘rSriS® and^^^^^^^ tft® world recalfa Bipfeld’s ui 

bizarre feHl 'GfantuiatS 6a/0S ft fa Sptply.tllat MrIGardntfr. 

‘S^y^‘i'ahd''n'.mastery:'-of.'ten- '-V"> . . • 1 . 
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’ St'*^’«J^® [fatfoks .are .postal^e ' 
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One Damned Thing After ^ther 
238ppi Heihemann. £6i95j ' 


'.dehts which hinder 'tuid then femlly | 

delay Hi Ridden’s t«cue nfiMlon^ 

they are merely, disparate, niMfeJ® 
wept*: .the kinder Ihlnd which mijfhi 
• turn VP In any, Inqillty Jgeprt life - 
havina^yoiir huiband miitalceh for a 
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The Perfect Crime Selection 


Twenty-live years and three adventures on 
• Tom Ripley returns! 

THE BOY WHO FOLLOWED RIPLEY 

PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 

'The Ripley Books are marvellously, insanely readable' 

— H.R.P. Keating in The TiWr ' 

£1.50 

The bestselling tribute to the world's greatest sleuth 
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‘ SHERLOCK HOLMES . 
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*An utter delight* — ^ The Neto York Times Badk Remeuf 
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The art of the impossible 


By Kingsley Amis 


JOHN DICKSON CARRi 

He Poor to Doom 

352od. Hamlsh Hamilton. £8.95. 
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Tlifi delfictive novels and stories of 
Dickson Carr (1906-77) have 
^ived the highest praise without 
MM becoming either a popular sue- 
Z of" hiSibrow fwf fie le the 
tcknowledged master of that classic 
nrity, the tale of detection in which 
dettcilon is seen to take place, the 
does reallv are shared with the 
ruder, ana crimes of majdstic and 
Bwllifarlous impossibility are shown 
It list to have been possible after all, 

U not always very plausible. His vil- 
liiiu somenmes gel, and (less excus- 
ably) are revealed as having banked 
00 , more than their fair share of 
)wk, but he never assists them by 
(oiackience, obscurity or any kind of 
dKBting. 

So much is evidently not enough 
for some. There are those like Julian 
Symons who give Carr full er^lt for 
invtnliveness and professionalism but 
Ibd In him an excessive reliance on 
formula and a lack of human warmth 
amounting to an absence of charao- 
Udzalion, Not a few would gp 
farther and charge him with disas- 
trous facetiousnesa on occasion, 
iostucing TAe Blind Barber as a- fair 
idea exeroplarily ruined by the 
ootioa that drink, anything to do 
with drink, is fiinny. Again, at every 
(notional turn he is likely to plunge 
loto the style of the novelette. 

Carr’s admirers would not argue 
«ilh these obiectioos, which for them 
do not diminish the briliiance of the 
nozles or the smouldering menace 
behind them. What some see as 
adierdnce to a prescription appears 
ia others 'as the lollowmg of a ritiial 
ora recuiring dream; the approach 
iad escape of the murderer by way 
(rf bolieci doors and barred shutters, 
Knm an expanse of smooth sanr^ or 
Utrpdden snow, most,: typically 
through a'welt-lighted place watched 


TTmaumnoM 


M .vho saw. ootbipg. And of course 
Ihert are no secret passages, hidden . 
i irapdoon' or concealed . compart- 
sats, any more, than' there are twin 

bnfiiers.itf f^lsons unknown to sci- 

tDce. Sooner or later the reader pro- 
i tats, *‘But nobody could have done 
I' itP' , 

I , Impossible crimes were the stock- 
I lO'trade of CSiesterton In the Father 
I Brown stories. Bodies vanished and 
IMog men were snatched up into the 
I (to, ':alt abearance) by ma^c. 
Wy father Brawn saw the truth, 
.^overlooked possibiii^ — but. so 
it could not have been seen, or 
I . not. have been overlooked, ;or 
i ' DQt a possibili^.. In that mar- 
„ and much-ecnoed story *!The 
Invisible Man'*, for instance, one or 
pore of -the , four '.sentinels wpuld 
; have been sure to mention the 
Mysterious intcuda. It waSi Can’s 
FW stroke to make good sueb.-pdr-. 
. ^.tlbleigaps, toideviMlthe pontrap^ 
that .created:; ‘an appBr.entfy- 

! UluSfon.bf lmiracle aiid still 

Wd one tinVi out-ofrsight.weak spot 


novels supply some sympathetic 
insight into the social history of that 
vanuhed era. 

Carr had already settled on his 
speciality — the locked-room prob- 
lem — but not much else; bis earlier 
novels (1930-2) are melodramatic in 
style, have harrowing bits in them 
and feature a tireiomely flamboyant 
^ench detective, Henri Benoolin. As 
soon as Carr had produced Dr Fell 
(Hag's Nook, 1933) he was in full 
control. He wrote so fast thereafter 
that in the following year, presuma- 
bly to evade dtarg^^'' of over- 
production, he began', publishing 
under a pseudonym, Carter Dickson, 
as well as his own name. The Dick- 
son novels naturadly display a differ- 
ent detective, the eccentric Sir Henry 
Merrivale, Bt, who seems to many 
readers as tiresome as Bencolin in 
his way, and also out of drawing. 
H.M. u a member of the English 
aristocracy, whom even English peo- 


devetops, it seems more and more 
inescapable that they have been done 
by witchcraft. In due course the 
investigating detective propounds a 
solution of the crimes whereby every 
known fact is naturali^cally and 


convincingly explained. That brings 
matters to the last couple of pages, 
of which 1 will say nothing. 

Words like “gripping" and 
"absorbing" should nave been 
allowed to remain iii the womb of 
language until the advent of 
Carr/Dickson. His reader feels more 
than the pressure of ordinary sus- 
pense or .the desire to follow an 
exciting and puzzling story. There is 
an almost pamfol curiosity besides, a 
looking for deliverwice from the 


pie find it hard to understand, and 
keeps saying things like "Burn me!" 
ana "Ixr’ love a duckl" and refer- 
ring to the Lord Chief Justice as 
"Boko". 

In the dozen years of his heyday 
Carr/Dickson turned out over thirty 
novels and some twenty shorter tales 
of an ingenuity altogether his own. 
One thinks of fie Wouldn't Kill Pati- 
ence (Dickson), in which a perfectly 
ordinary room is sealed on the inside 
from the outside; The Judas Wmdow 
(Dickson), with its calm announce- 
ment that there is such a homicide- 
facilitating aperture in most rooms 

« my experiments indicate that 
idow, easy enough to Men 
with a screwdriver and a knitting- 
nee^e, can only be closed after 
enteriim by the door); The Black 
Speclades (Carri, the most aecorap- 
mhed fusing of the far-fetohed and 
the idomestTc, unless ,. 77ie Ctvoked 


incredible. The hero of The Burning 
Court comes across, in the most pro- 
saic way possible, a phouwaph of a 
Frenchwoman who accordmg to the 
cwiion was guillotined for murder in 
Iwl. "He was looking at a photo- 
graph of his own wife." E^nd of 
Qapter 1. There must be those who, 
on reaching that point for the first 
time, would be able to lay the book 
aside and go out to a Mahler con- 
cert, say, without turning a hair. Not 
ll 1 had a hard enough time just now 
getting my copy back on to its shelf 


HbigrjCariy is^That in ”a diiTerenl 
way. 'ner'e for once the master's 
mind can be glimpsed at the moment 
of Inspiration, the foundation-stone 
of the whole intricate structure iden- 
tified in the quotation from the open- 
ing of the first Father Brown story, 
‘‘The Blue Cross", that Carr uses as 
the epigraph to his final section; 

There was one thing which Flanv- 
beau, with all bis dexterity of dis- 
guise, could not cover, and that 
was his siogMlar height . . • 

Can's murderer can lose six inchw 
in a few minutes, and his method is 
Quite simple, indeed obvious once 
you have thou^t of it, only you 
never would have thought of It ■” 
the mark of all the author's- b«t 
inventions.: (The trick of heigbt- 
variatioD, by the way. is not per- 
forniable by more than a small 
minority of persons, and 
certain apparatus, though thB would 
be on. open sale. It is not any form of 
.stilts.)', 

The BfUTihig Court. (Carr, 1.937) is, 

many peoples favourite ' and . also 
extraordinary. Yes, but the detective, 
a non-recurring charwter,- w epm- 
. monplace; ;; , tnie,^ the; - 
.demuKbithat he should be,comi^-r 
place, but I still ralss.Dr Fell. T^t 
apart, the enterprise is of 'ineprpacn- 
. able quality. As a series df crimes 


more simply, Carr said about 1955 
that he hacT devised eighty- three sol- 
utions to. the lopked-room problem. 
Well, the eighty-fourth and eighty-fifth 
..vrere not going to be as ea» to come by 
as the fouith and fifth. Like hu 
colleagues, Uke the science-fiction wn- 
ters or almost the same period, Im was 
coming to the end of his material. 

77ie Door to pQom, thou^ legiti- 
mately called that after a — lOTlble 
story included in the volume, 
should without doubt have been cal- 
led something else. It consists of 
uncollected material, most of it from 
earlier years. There are four Benco- 
iln stories, the first of which denwn* 
strates most expertly and preci^: 
ciously how to get out of a locked 
room unseen ' by a dozen d<w-to 
witnesses. The last is g bmefaced 
piece of licit robdirection about a, 
murder on a train, raiher thrown 
way in 'so few, pa8«-,, TfSS ' 

tdgethoF, . these; four., ihqw fo jhem 

siwe and presentation ihe formidable 
speed with' which their tweniy-dne- 
year-old author was developdig. 


There can be few kinds of writing 
that look colder in print (apart froan 
(he text of a rock musical, possibly) 
than a radio play. A writer like Carr, 
heavily concerned with situation, sel- 
ling, physical and other detail, clues 
and so on is ot an added disadvan- 
tage, and his characlen here do tend 
10 lead off by standing toe to toe 
gabbling instant information at each 
other. Nevertheless,' these half-dozen 
scripts from 1942-3 ore full of cun- 
ning bits and what rend very much 
l^e passages conceived for radio 
rather than translated from the page. 
The best is ,a brilluini variation on 
the familiar ' Paris Exposition story, 
about the old girl who develops 
bubonic plague inhere and Is spirited 
away so thoroughly that, when her 
daughter returns to their hotel, there 
is no trace of her. An nccouni of this 
is hauled into Carr's first scene, but 
with thirty minutes for everything, 
what would you? 

This volume also contains a couple 
of unsucccsshil but readable attempts 
to combine deductive and macabre 
elements, an entertaining account of 
English highwaymen irom Isaac 
Atkinson to Dick Turpin, nn essay 


on detective stories that has dated a 
little over these last thirty-five years, 
and a splendid remark about Raymond 
Chandler to the effect that he might 
have been some good if he had ever 
bothered with "the fatigue of construc- 
tion and clues" - middle-aged trendies, 
take note. There is a usefuj but 
too-short biography and a bibliogra- 
phy. All in air, as perhaps has already 
been guessed, general readers will not 
much concern themselves with the 
present offering. 

What readers will? Those 
interested in Ihe oulhor and his 
works, those Interested in detective 
stories and those interested in popu- 
lar literature in its golden age, 
1890-1950; but chiefly, of course, 
the first-mentioned group. ^ Hie 
detective story at its best consists of 
Ihe Sherlock Holmes stories, espe- 
'clally the first three volumes, the 
Father Drown stories, especially the 
first two volumes, half a dozen or 
more novels ^ Carr/Dlckson (77ie 
Hollow Man, The Ten Teacups and 
The Reader Is Warned besides lh<»e 
already mentioned), and some indi- 
vidual volumes and scaitercd scenes 
by other hands. 


after i^ecKlng that reference. 

By 1948 Carr, never progressive in 
his outlook, had ceased to like it 
here and he and his English wife took 
off for the States. They were back in 
1951 after Ihe Tory victory at the 
election, but things were never to be 
the same for him again. There may 
or may not be a luik between the- 
traditional detective story and the 
pre-war world, but there can be no 
doubt that, after the final departure 
of that world, Carr showed a loss of 
energy and imagination in the Dr 
Fell and H.M. imes and others with 
contemporary settings,, Nor .can it 
have been a matter, of whim that 
between 1950 an(| 1972, the year of 
his last novel, he spent half his time 
writing historical romances. These 
have crimes and dues and deductions 
and many clever moves, but not One 
is any substitute for, say, Murder bt 

> Vm 1..^ em. 'Pa 


. 4etectiyc^V as likely as 

; .-Sf^^to-,be|th 6 fseh 61 arly Ibri.Qlaeon 
tiqricature of OKC.in 
; ' Im, ^unworldly, . ahrewd add 

: ^ Cw, owes something to Qiester- 
■ sbout as'imuch to the 

•V that began- to. Iw.wrifr-. 




''UEtEN'ROKE:'.-;". ^ 

gfnlBteri Strange wid S^rnatural | 

16(^p.l.,M.Denva95;, 

0 460 06072 4- ■ ^ 


side her Ulegltiibat« baby, ; Joto I 
EdgcH’s M. R. Jamesian demoj) who 
materializes , . out , of 

volubto, Alfekrnon Black^^ j ^ost 

Who doesn't ifoalise he^ been kilted in 
'an acoidenf and Fritz iLei^rt . peat if 
conventidihal psychological *b)ry 
libout a poranolge obsessed bW spell 
' dost by an interior decojralor. pere is a 



erhaps Hdem Hoke VnU manage lb 
loitide hirniin her next collection. 


ELLIS PETERS 

Author of (he /amous Brother Cad/aei Chronicles 
Winner of Ihe CWA Silver Dagger I960, with hfonli^ Hood 
'must surely become a cult figure of crime fiction . . . she deserves (he sort of 
devout following which has been reserved lor Sherlock Holmes.' - FlnarKjal 

7imei 

Saint Peter's Fair 

. May,C5.50 

COLIN DEXTER 

winner of the CWA SHver Oaggerl979, whh Serrfee of Air The Dead 
'a tale as tortuous, richly textured and suspenseful as any devised by the 
masters.'' The Guardian 

The Dead of Jericho 

june!,£5.95 

JOHNWAINWRIGHT 

'Knows how to drop surprises like bombs . . . first rate.' - Manchester 
■ fvenfng News. 

All oh a Sumrner's Day 

. • . , 'lune^KW' • 


A^KQUiNNELL 

'Iniaglnalive vioience'. . . rich fn the s^es of the suspense noyd'.^' New 
. . • York Times , 

Man on Fire 

; ■ _Marc^tS.>95■ 



- . WINTER'S CRIMES 13 ■; 

' , A bliljani coneciloii'plW^iw^by Ind^ 

I ! ’• : •'Noverrtiw 
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A part-time lunatic 


By Julian Barnes 

THOMAS MAEDER: 

The Unspeakable Crimes of Dr Petiot 

302pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 
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Wars bring opporiunity and horrible 
profit to mass munierers, whether 
nationalized or private enterprise. Paris 
under the Uccujpation provided ideal 
conditions. There was the everyday 
confusion of wartime , the moral confu- 
sion of who exactly was the enemy, and 
the investigative confusion of rival 
policing bodies with only a spasmodic 
interest in cooperation. Thousands of 
people were already dis^p^ring 
through official channels <150,000 na- 
tive and foreign Jews were deported 
from France in the course of the war); 
many more - plus a murkey froth of 
minor gangsters and pimps - were keen 
to buy their way out of the country 
first, using whatever unofficial routes 
.proved available. 

On this sad latter crew of flailing 
escapers Dr Maurice Petiot preyed for 
two years. Like a shipwrecker with a 
deceptive lantern. Petiot waved the 
flickering promise of refuge abroad. 
He let it oe understood that he was the 
coordinator of a Resistance escape 
■ route, and from that point victims 
■ delivered themselves into his hands 
self-trussed. They paid him a substan- 
tial fee; they removed all identifying 
marks .from their clothes; they 
gathered up their most precious be- 
; .mnungi, especially jewellery, into one 
' ' smmi suitcase; they wrote preemptive 
letters announcing their sate arrival in 
Argentina or wherever; and finally, it 
seems, they trustingly rolled up tneir 
own sleeves to receive from Dr Petiot 
the injection which he assured them 
was necessary to enter the irountry he 
was sending them to. 

In fact, their final destination wa^ no 
farther than Petiot's house in the rue 
;Ce Sueur, wherei InMarcIi 1944, police 
• discovered fifteen, kilos of charred 
: bones, eleven kilos of unchanrfd 
bones, three tons. of clothing (this, 

: (houghthevictinuhadbeeiiinstructed 
1. to trayel light), a DIY limepiL.and a 
I , i)iysteridus triangular room with a 
i. spyhole (paperecT ov^r) , no inside door. 
'• hhodle. ana eight Iron rings sunH intq 
' .. the wall for some unknown but. hefa- 
; rioiis purpose. This final Edgar Allan. 


Poe touch excited both press and 
public, but the- room's function re- 
mained finally unguessed; Petiot went 
to the guillotine without ever revealing 
how he killed his victims. He was 
charged with murdering twenty-seveni 
convacted of twenty-six, boasted him- 
self of sixty-three, and may well have 
been responsible for a few more. There 
had been, for instance, a rash of 
dismembered corpses, butchered in 
exactly the same chicken-carving 
fashion, bobbing their way down the 
Seine in the months immediately be- 
fore Petiot perfected his. domestic 
disposal system. 

"Mass murderers are different from 
us", one imagines the mere one-off 
slaughterer complain. "Yes, they kill 
more people", comes the reply, 
Hemingway to Fitzgerald. Sometimes, 
this is tnie. The simple dogged psycho- 


path - like Graham Young or Peter 
Sutcliffe - is often deeply dull; his 
killings seem almost an existential 
necessity, something to define his life, 
to make him special, and their con- 


the next suddenly behaving like a 
concerned and efneient doctor. 

Before turning to mass murder, 
Petiot enjoyed a colourful career and a 
yoyoing sanity ~ Maeder nicely calls 
nim "a part-time lunatic" for the way 
he turned his fluctuating condition to 
his own advantage. The only constant 
factor, result of that early lack of Pascal 
and Descartes, was an adeptness at 
any form of crime (there must, surely, 
be a few unsolved cases of arson in the 
legion of Auxetre which could retros- 
pectively be stuck on him). As a 
nve-year-old he enjoyed dipping kit- 
tens^ paws in boiling water; as an 
adolescent he devised a stick with glue 
on the end for stealing letters from 
postboxes; as a doctor in Villeneuve- 
sur-Yonne he deployed kleptomania, 
burglary, and a possible trunk-murder; 
as a socialist mayor of the town he rose 


to -pension fraud, more larceny, 
another two possible murders, plus 
theft of electricity. He sidelinea in 


Peliot was quite diirerent, and this 
difference makes Thomas Maeder's 
lively and readable study of the case all 
the more gripping. There seems, in- 
evitably, to nave been the normal, 
ungraspable vacuum at the heart of 
Petiot's character - the part outsiders 
can never enter, never understand 
without being the psychopath himself 
- and whose attempted definition by 
professionals produces semi-comic cir- 
cularity (thus Dr Gouriou, one of the 
three psychiatrists at the trial, 
announced of Pe.tiot that “insuffident 
moral education has permitted him to 
• acquire a caste for evir - a very French 
remark, doubtless intended to trigger 
off remorse in some Auxerrols teacher 
of Philo). But around this vacuum 
there swirls a visible character of 
inlelllgence, charm, humour, anality 
and viciousness. Maeder quotes "an 
early psychiatric description of the 
psycnopathic personality" (author 
strangely uncUed). which lists four, 
childhood symptoms characteristic of. 
that condition: somnambulism, 

.enuresis, cruelty to animals ("particu- 
larly beheading") and arson. Petidl 
.scored three out of four, lacking only 
arson for a full house; But even such 
becasionui precision's leave us only 
temporarily enlightened, for 'Mots 
sole, predictable manner of behsiviour 
was the unpredictable; He constantly 
darls'off into the bizarre and the 
arbitrary^ one day buylijg'thi'ee hun- 
dred gabardine raincoats at auction, 
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drug-dealina and the procurement of 
abortions. Publicly, however, he re- 
mained extremely popular, able to 
blame any accusations thrown at him 
on political muck-raking. When this 
failed, he could always fall back on 
part-time lunacy as a defence. 

in 1933 Petiot moved to Paris, 
setting up as a doctor in the Salnt- 
Lazare district with the help of one of 
his wittier frauds. His advertising 
handbill boasted - along with claims 
that he could "remove or relieve" 
everything from fongi, red spots, 
goitre, tattoos and scars to arthritis, 
nervous depression and senility - of his 
experience as an "INTERNE” in a 
mental hospital. French capital letters 
make the accent optional: prospective 
patients would assume he had been an 
doctor, but the addition , of an acute 
accent would have produced the truth - 
that he bad been a pa,tient, 

With little more than the odd murder 
here and there. Petiot built up a 
successful practice. He also invented 
an aphrodisiac suppository, an infalli- 
ble cure for constipation, and cracked 
the secret of perpetutd motion (later, 
during the war, be designed a Weapon 
which was "short-range, silent, ana all 
wounds it inflicted were lethal": it was, 
of coune, so secret that it couldn't be 
shown to anyone). The Occupation 
brought fresh challenges for the psycho- 
pathic criminal, and some of the rest 
we ‘know. The doctor from Auxerre 
who hed been locaccerated in the Same 
asylum as Artaud, and who had been 
pursued bv Oeorges Massus (the mod- 
el for Maigret),' was prosecuted with 



Peiiot and Floriot doze dtirlng the trial. This photograph Is aknfmii 
book reviewed here. 


lethargic incompetence and defended, 
by Maftre Floriot, with much bril- 
liance. Tlie trial became a society 
event, and at one point the court 
adjourned to the rue Le Sueur, where 
lawyers posed smilingly with thigh- 
bones in tlieir hands. Petiot himself put 
on a brilliant display: he was witty, 
mocking, and d^tructively scornful. 
One witness who declined to take 
Petiot's escape route was explaining his 
doubts: 

Cadoret: ... He told us we would 
have to spend three days hidden in a 
house near the Etoile before leaving 
' . . There was something very 
auspicious about the whole arrange- 
ment. Petiot tpld us we would need 
vaccinations to get into Aigeniina. 
He said, "These Injections will 
render you invisible to the eyes of 
. the world.’’ 

PknoT: I see It all now. The mad 
doctor with the syringe. It was o' 
dark and rainy night. The wind 
• howled under tne.eaves and rattled 
the wlndowpanes of', the oak- 
panelled library - 
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Passions of the intellect 


By Victoria Glendinning 


BRABAZON! 

TjJ“S*ofV?Surageous Woman 
jOfipp, Oollancz, £9.95. 
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Tla mystery of Dorothy L. Sayers, is 
•; IKed, in so far as human mysteries 
■ Set are solved. The facts of her 
liherifv life are relatively well- 
\ joBumenled; it « chiefly for the 
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Solng, Dorothy Sayers's son, who 
ove Brabazon “unrestricted access to 
bapers". Hie only reason be did so 
til tnst other books were being 
ttiuen without such access and “with 
degrees of accuracy". 

Pruomably tee principal sprat 
caught this mackerel was Janet 
ffikhriian'r Such A Strange Lady 

E l ihe had discovered that 
hy'i "adopted" son Anthony, 
tboK very existence was unknown to 
mst of her friends, was in (act her true 
SB. The child hnd been born In 1924, 
•ben Dorothy was unmarried, and she 
lad, kept Uw secret even from her 


kept UDiil it occurred to Janet Hitch- 
cun to look up Anthony's birth certifi- 
aie In Somerset House. He himself, 
tbo had discovered his parentage by 
Buefa the same means soon after the 
nr, sad who seems to have had a good 
bet diilant relationship with his 
Bother, writes a dignified and gener- 
ott preface to this book. 

Dorothy Sayers had an uncomfort- 
ilik and contradictory personality and 
tteh in some ways an uncomfortable 
ttd contradictory book, which adds 
mriderably to its interest. James 
Bnharod'i narrative style Is fluent and 
■eolh, blistered only by the odd 
(obemeral e»Uoquiallsm - “trefidy", 
*qown-mBtket'' - and the occasional 
bnal or inadequate identifleatioa- 
kbeh:“Profesibr Fred Hoyle, a popu- 
krauntlstof the period . . He has 
■nde. good liSe of two unpublished 
■abooIogrephiCBi fragments to docu- 
Bcai Dorothy Sayers^^lldhood. Her 
kther wss chaplain and headmaster of 
te choir pf Christ Church, Oxford, 
*foi DOiote was bom in 1893. His 
Wly was Irish, from Co Tipperary; 
■R mother's family, the Leigbts, were 
[piKalogically rnore impressive”, and 
K cohndent family voice can be 
wiKed from the information that 


Dorothy pronounced Sayers to rhyme 
with "stairs". Her mother's family 
name was preserved in tee never- ■ 
omitted “L"' of Dorothy L. Sayers. J 

The family left Oxford for Blun- ' 
tisbam in fenland Huntingdonshire, ‘ 
where Dorothy, an only child, grew up ' 
“cut off from those of her own age by | 
the barriera of class, and from those of | 
her own class by the barriers of age". 
She was, by her own account, in- ! 
dulged, precocious, priggish, bookish, 
secretive as a cat and very clever. Her 
excitements were intellectual; then and 
ever after, religion, which was central 
to her life, was “an aspect of the 
intellect not one of personal devotion”. 

The first important Mend was her 
cousin IvyShrimptoD, five years older. 
With her Dorothy played out a fantasy 
in which she herseli was the musketeer 
Athos: “panache”, says Mr Brabazon, 
is a key word for describing^Dorothy. 
Athos was sent to the tJodolphin 
School where she was unhappy and ill 
and her hair fell out. It grew back, but 
feebly. As a youpg woman, she some- 
times wore a tlambayant silver wig; but 
"throughout her life, Dorothy's hair 
was to make her miserable”. 

She was happier at Somerville Col- 
lege, Oxford, where she read French 
and was a founder member of a group 
that called itself the Mutual Aumlra- 
tion Society; here her Athos characler- 
Istlci had more scope. She had "a sort 
of hearty gusto, with a streak of 
coarseness in it, which appealed to 
some people but by no means to all , 
and became “a steam-roller in argu- 
; meats". She joined the Bach Choir and 
became obsessed with its director 
Hugh Percy Allen, dealing with her 
infatuation by playing Ihe buffoon: she 
j hnpenonatea him at a fancy dress 
, party and made a joke of her uneasy 
I relations with him. 
i She was less uneasy with her women 
I friends,' but she was not a sapphist, 

1 even though her manner and her dress 
, suggested that she might be. She m^ 
i not have been femimne, wntes Mr 

- Brabazon, but she was intensely 

- female. In later life she sent to Charles 

! Sripl'' WoR&r 

- which makes this abundantly clear, 
r (She was perhaps a ^pe of large plain 
f Englishwoman that Is not uncommon 

- intensely attracted to men In n simple 
s sexual Way but knowlog from experl- 

cnee teal they are not Bllractedphysi- 
e cally to her; she has dreams of rorap- 

d log, and by adopting a semi-iromc 
e ' “masculine*^ camaraderie, loud and 
It combative, is being provocative m the 


only way open to her.) 

She had no sexual experience until 
she was thirty; but before that she was 
deeply in love - not with Eric Whelp- 
ton, whom she worked with in France, 
as has sometimes been suggested, but 
with a writer, John Cournos, a Rus- 
sian-born Jew. He kept a bundle of her 
letters and deposited them at Harvard, 
where Mr Brabazon has seen them. It 
was, he writes, “a relier' to find that 
Dorothy could let her defences down 
for once, and be in love like an 
oidinary woman, even though Cour- 
nos made ber unhappy. He was the 
love other life; she would have married 
him, and wanted to bear his children. 
He did not want marriage or children, 
and would only sleep with her if they 
took precautions. Tnis she would not 
agree to do, She wrote to him, after 
they parted, that she was “a really 
rather primitive woman": 

1 mean, f really do feel (not think, 
certainly, but feel) it disgraceful to 
be barren . . . ana I am oisgustingly 
robust and happy-go-lucky about me 
actual process. And coarse and 
greedy like the woman in the comic 
medieval stories. And really quite 
shameless. 

Cournos left England and Dorothy , 
(still intacta) in 1922; she had started 
working at Benson's advertising agen- 
cy ana was begining her first Cord 


cy and was begining her first i-ora 
Peter Wimsey book. Whose Bodyl On 
the rebound from Cournos she took up 
with a man from the motor-trade who 
had no scruples about the "actual 
process" or anything else: she soon 
round she was pregnant. 

Dorothy was (ond of the father of 
her child, who remains unidentified in 
these pages. He gave lier a good lime, 
he took her to the Hommersmitli 
Palais, and explained the technicalities 
of the combustion engine to her- it was 
to him that she owed the crucial clue of 
the airlock in the motorcycle feed pipe 
in Unnatural Death. But he did not 
want to marry her. 

Her baby was looked after by her 
former playmate, cousin Ivy, who kept 
various other cnlld-boaroers at her 
cottage near Oxford and who was 
discreet. Dorothy may have consi- 
dered beingbarren a 'Misgrace”. but 
she did notfind grace in motherhood. 
She teut cheques to Ivy regularly, and 
she kept in touch; but that’s about all 
she dio do wheu Authony was young. 
James Brabazon treats a delicate mat- 
ter delicately, perhaps over-delicately; 
At first she went to Oxford as 
frequently as she possible could to 
the baby; but after eight or nine 
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"The warning message arrived on 
Monday, the bomb itself on 
Wednesday, It became a busy 
week/ 

Once again, the master thriller 
writer blends plot and counterplot 
with assurance and dexterity in 
one of the finest works of his career. 
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montlis the visits grew gradually less 
frequent and the excuses for not 
managing to get to Oxford at that 
particular we^end more'numerous- 
... she had enough sense to know 
that there could be only one person 
who stood in the role of mother to 
the boy, and she was not the one. 

It seems that she could not face the 
necessary emotional commitment. She 
has been disappointed by Anthony’s 
father as she had been by John Cour- 
nos, to whom she wrote that she was 
**terrined of emotion now". In this 
context Mr Brabazon's subtitle - **The 
Life of a Courageous Woman” ~ seems 
slightly inept, and not only in this 
context; as he later comments, she 
“had obviously steered clear of going 
to the Ftont In the First War, and m the 
Second was only prepared to lecture 
within a limited distance from home 
because of the discomforts of war-time 
travel". In his summing-up he says that 
“by any reckoning Dorothy had a raw 
deal in a number of ways'* - citing her 
la 


By Robert Bernard 
Martin 


whole thing with such solemnity as to 
deprive it of much of its fun". 

The other main arena for her ener- 
gies in later life was St Anne's House in 
Soho. It bad been opened during the 
war by two Anglo-Catholic clergymen, 

Patrick McLaughlin and Gilbert Shaw, 
as “a sort of mission to thinking 
pagans”. In its first course of lectures 

entitled “Christian Faith and Contem- _ 

porary Culture” Dorothy spoke about 
drama. Here we can observe the PETER O’DONNELL: 
tremendous and positive power of her The Xanadu 'Talisman 
personality in action; this was the first ta oc 

time that the author of this book saw 
•Dorothy Sayers: ” 

We sat in a hot, crowded dusty 
room, with too few chairs - and 
almost immediately forgot our dis- 
comforts. Such was the torce of her 
enthusiasm, such her ability to com- 
municate it , that the course of my life 


The ravages of time 
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solitary childhood, her lack of 
attraction, and the fact that ihe'First 
World War robbed her, and her gen- 
eration, “of the great majority of their 
potential mates . This fate was shared 
by many thousands. Dorthy, who had 
marketable talent, brains, and a force- 
ful personality, fared better than most. 
She even found companionship in 
marriage- to start with at any rate. She 
did not want a fcliow-scholar: “Mar- 
rying a highbrow <or living with one) 
would be like marrying one’s own 
shop", she told Cournos. She married 
“an archetypal Fleet Street man”, 
Oswald' Atherton Fleming, known as 
Mac, then working on the News of the 
World as motor-racing and crime cor- 
respondent. This was helpful for her 
detective stories - though Lord Peter 
Wimsey, Mr Brabnzon oelleves, was 
based on none of the men in her life but 
on her private fantasy and other llter- 
Qiy figures - among them, the Scarlet 
Pimpernel and Bertie Wooster, CHar- 
riet Vfine was, of course, herself.) ' 
Thoi^ her child Was subsequently 
given (he surname Fleming, and she 
got to' know him better as he grew 
older, he never came to live with 
Dorothy and Mac. This was partly 
because when Mac lost his job he took 
to the bottle and became a problem - 
yet another semi-secret in her life. 
They lived at Witham in Essex, and few 
of her London aquaintances ever met 
him. She was domestically loyal; but 
once -she had made friends with 
Qiarles Williams, who introcluKd her* 
to Dante-dnd to his own friends C. S. 
Lewis and T< 6. Eliot - Dante became 
. “the (nan to whopi.sheBavethe r^'tof . 
her ilfe”. She believed per translations 
of theDivide Comedy add herreliglbus 
Verse' playi'ito.be her tnib life’s work, 
Most admifors qf her twelve, detective 
.hovels took the' opposite view, - 
. She kept. m> her- London bonlacts 
throu^ the . Detection Club. G. K. 
'Chesteriop>as Us finst president; and 
subsequently Dorothy heiiselt She was' 

: probaply ihe author of Us • archly 
inacabre secret ceremonial,' whl^ she 
fdok enormously seriously: younger 
members “fouiio thgt she treated the' 


was changed. From that evening dn, 
I kne'w imat I wanted to do. 

But all was not sweetness and light at 
St Anne’s. The two founders diverged 


When change and decay crowd in on 
every side; admirers of Modesty 
Blaise can take comfort in the know- 
ledge that after all these years she is 
stiir alive and kicking (at the groin or 
solar plexus, of course), not to men- 
tion chopping necks, gouging eyes, 
and breaking arms. She has always 
been evasive about how old she is, 
but when we met her in 1965 Peter 


policy and , there were organizational 
difficulties.' Dorothy, loquacious 
argumentative, now ^'hugely fat . . . 
and careless of her dress to the point of 
mild eccentricity", was deeply involved 
in these skirmishes up to her death. 

There is one episode that reads like 
an outline for one of her own novels. 
(St Anne's, though Mr Brabazon does 
not say so, would make a marvellous 


the nerve-centres of casual ncqiiain- 
innces. It nil proves how much is 
within Ihe reach o'* an/ middle-aged 
housewife who is prepared to lake 
regular exercise but doesn't like jog- 
ging. 

In spile of her ability to ward off 
so many of the normal rnvnecs of 
time. Modesty is still plagued by the 
combination of bad luck and fierce 
loyalty that keeps sternly calling her 
out of the retirement she embraced 
while only a slip of a thing. In The 
Xanadu Talisman she is caught in the 
debris of a Casablanca hotel shaken 
down about her ears by an earth- 
quake, and she is given the talisman 
of the title by a Frenchman with 
whom she Is trapped, and who:: life 
she saves from a murderous Arab. 
When the Arab’s incompetence is put 
right by a masked figure with a 


radically on matters of theology and h ^ right by a masked figure with a 

policy and, U.e« war* organiaational 'S 


settin 

Wren 




for a murder story.) John 
iwis, then Hon Sec of (he 


be twenty-six, which these days 
makes her nearer in age to the Prime 
Minister than to the slim young 
woman in the first book of the series. 
By rights she ought to be a little long 
in the tooth for all her activity, but 
she isn't even winded. 

She still doesn't need a girdle; her 
long legs are as spectacular as ever 
when wrapped . around a man either 
to comfort or strangle him;, her 


avenge the Frenchman's death and 
finds that his killer is El Mice, who 
has taken over the reins of The Net- 
work, the international crime syndi- 
cate whose direction she relinquished 
on retirement. Accompanied oy the 
adoring Willie Garvin, she chases El 
Mico from the Riviera to Corsica, 
then on to Morocco, where she has 
to revisit the scene of her first rape, 
by a dirty muleteer, at Ihe age or 
fourteen (or was it twelve?). The 


stronghold in the Atlas mountains, 
where she and Willie face death at 
the unhygienic claws of a black 
panther. 


has begun mistakenly to worry that 
her buttocks are sagging, apparently 
her lovely columnar neck and the 
underside of her arms haven't a trace 
of flab. .Such enviable muscle tone is , As even such a necessdrily inade- 
mute tribute to daily practice at gar- . quale synopsis indicates, over the 
rolling, and workouts with the years Peter O'Donnell has shifted his 
wooden kongo she uses to paralyse emphasis from the high camp 


Biting the bulletin 


^eniorable breasts are weightless in nXn‘tak«‘da« in"; 

geneT(tionofChriitians”,crcs«^w^^^ t!!: 

Dorothy jon the status of science in 
relation to theology. “And the issue 
was joined in the vestry of St Thomas’s 
Church , Regent Streer' on the nig^t of 
Maundy Thursday, 1954: 

Exactly what was said there, we can 
only deduce foom (he letters which 
followed - some of which are mis- 
sing. But the general terms of Jolin's 
accusation are clear; and it is clear 
too that the attack was directed not 
.only at DOrothy .... 

The outcome was not n corpse in the 
vestry or. elsewhere but a seventeen- 
page ^ped letter from Dorothy to 

wren-Lewis written on Good Friday, BsaaasBsasssBssss 
Although most of her early Mendshi^ ^ ^ , 
turned out to be life-loM, her true Bv Craiff BfOWIl ’ 

passions were of the mind, not of the ' 

emotions. As she. wrote in that letter: 

“When the Intellect is dominant it 
.becomes, the channel of all other 
feelings. The 'passionate intellect’ is 
7en//y passionate. It is the only TOlnt at 
whiim ectasy can enter." Dorothy 

Sayers.mayhavebeenaterror;Butshe sAMnvrAn. 
ytM a holy tenor. . , SANDY GALLt 

She hat^ lived >lorie, except tor 
.rintejslnceMac’sdeatfiinlQSOi andsbe 

d^q alOi)ie, . bf a. sttokei' Just before i ^ .QO .222125 X . . . i 

Chfistmas 19S7. Perhaps, vmtes James 

Brabamn, her Spirit' went on its way Thai John Simpson, Political Editor of 
amused by thete^ the: BBC, should have brought his 

had (pretold It all long ago In Have His skills as a reporter to his first novel is 
CamrMi'^ell.dnedaytheusualthlng .understandable: that he should have 
happens. Blinds left (down, no smoke ' chosen to use these skills on the 
from the kitchen chimney, milk not reporting not of life, but of other 
taken'in, cats yowling fit to break your people’s thrlllers-jn particular 
heart.*’ i:- . Frederick Forsyth's T/td DeW/’s 

Altemalive (1979)^is upsetting. The 


JOHN SIMPSON: 
Moscow Requiem. 
237pp, Robson. £6.50. 
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to give the impression of a global 
dilemma, managed to sweep from one 
end of the world to the next, by creat- 
ing a logical. progression of events 
ansing out of an assassination. But 
Simpson doesn’t play by the rules ^ he 
introduces a rcvolution or a torturing 
session or a shootout or a Camp DaWd 
conference solely out of a Gustlfiable) 
lack of confidence In his main story, 
and this restlessness doesn't titillate, as 
it was presumably .designed to, but 
merely Irritates, like a cackling pub. 
bore telling a shaggy dog story tlirow- 
ing in grating "asides” on. matters 
unrelated to anything, By the end if 
Simpson inserted the atomic destruc- 
tion of the world into the middle of a 
paragraph it would probably pass un- 
noticed by the ra'ader. . 

A traditional advantage of the genre 
is that U contains a sweetened pill of 
knowledge about politics or aeroplanes 
or nuclear reactors and-so' rorth; and 
one might have expected a book-by a 
political editor to be in even the tiniest 
way educatiohal. But it is not. The 
banality of Simi 
combines with t..^ .. 
his characterization to. produce a par- 
ticularly shoddy, book. Here, for 
example, Simpson goes inside the head 


ucii. oul II la null me 

imraon’s political insight 
li the toytown. quality of 
zation. to. produce a par- 


Deyi(*s Allerhative, which- is a more 
folly- res^^hedi book< In. every way, 
begins with the dissident assassination 
or on elegant, artJqvlng KGB chief, -So 
does Afoscow Requierh. the DevU‘s 
AUernatiVe involves ‘ah Englishman 
and an unreliable RufSian: girlfriend,' 
plenty of different countries, hotlines 
between the Ameriiah Presldenr and 
the- Soviet Party Secretary,- and the 
world on the brink ot.;.war; So does 

M<^pCrw.R^Ulen{ii' ■ V , m;: iruuoie, 

. .doubt: iniriueiiced Wtei^^^ thought, ashewatched'the Zilhead 
belief, that viewers musV-wllriws a • £?‘‘i j parade,. In 

(Aangeof.sqehe every five minutes or ' ' U. needed finh aotjon, and 
they .wm.;M(ch 'bf^ John Slm^ttbii 
zooms to-^B. new bountry 'on Bveratt 
every four; pagw;,; The r^^ 


of the Soviet Parly Secretary as he 
reviews an Baet Berlin commemorative 
parade: 

All over Eastern Europe weWeb^ 
In;; trouble,!' the :-Piviy Secretary 
I he 


that brought (hem to .heeL. It won’t 
last', "but. ft!s .done the. trick for. the: 
time- being, . Czechoslovakia: seems - 
tecognize.edcli Tw^iictiuntiy ho^^^ froto ct>mplete!b' fliileti no Ohe there w^ts 
any ffwhrieM bfdeiaripHoiL'bUt fS 2 tepcUtlQh.q^l^i Hurtgaty 
the ligli^^hdyei^clf^nw - be difflcult^^ ktUl: too much 

Mth. 


descriptions of Modcsty’i hou^ 
Hire, brand-name can aS? 
elegant houses and cod li S 
a campeoffi 
further down the mountairi sS 
where along the line Moi.Tt 
learned to use naughty v,oRt 
never used to do. and it ijil £ 
nearly three hundred paw ^5 
:nto basic black jersey and dJ[ 

Wniillsfi 

ab e order. It's still good 
unlike the girl we used to knoff. 

TJere is some evidence Ihai 
O Donnell shares a touch of ihe ^ 
cern that makes her fr« owi 
tautness of her /ierr&re, Forthefn 
lime that I can remeoibef ibek 
upstaged sexually by another 
one who is lusted after by seiM 
men who don’t give Modeyi « 
much as a considenngjlance W« 
still, the rival is an 
who wears a plain blue drea m 
lacc collar and sensible 
her hair screwed into a nurwuiii 
bun. True, Nannie performs mk 
fairly unusual, services for the tii^h- 

tie boys (now in the]:* twenlies)ik 


f her charges, but she is neirljl«. 
ty, with a “body firm aod trfia 
that of a woman ten yeany^; 


Even Modesty’s recurrent midwta 
in being caught with scartelyiiqt 
cover her own lovely . contov 
doesn't manage to .disiract attenin 
from her younger compelilor. 

In the normal coune of Ihimi 
can't be more then two or ikH 
years before Modesty Is merMwaL 
but we needn't worry. If sbetoi 
last turn into Miss Maqi^e, tlieti 
be the fantasizing man’s verwitf 
that lady. 


officials and. luscious girls 
Less ambitious than Simpsoiii W 
content to let his one, 
good; story ' rattle aloiis 
mvoMng the superpo\^ 

• something very atlracllyay.^ 
about Gal's writing --evtniw^ 
("Hammond's laugh conviocri W 
fair that he really was up 
madman/*) reassure 

will happen as they shwlf '“J 
bad baddies wlH.be kilW» 

baddies merely exllpd, MdW" 

will remain loyal an** 
sharp contrast to Slnips^-^ 
rewards those readers 
book with Ihe only two d«tf^ 
lers undergoing a miserabk 

Simpson avoids w 

prefers explosions. 
occasionally his hero 
bed with Marle-LOTise (’ 
olive skin, a £ 

a cloud of dark 'hair"). 0*DJ, 
describes the event 
mixture of origaipl.anf . 

That night she'lavlslied 
her skill and ten*?”?*' ihSw, 
from the Hps do^, 
acroa his nal 
sensitive and 

maWn8'.hlhi'.!ay.:',phr*K 

quislle pleasure ^ 
she lay on top of hi^ 

after a-.sei1is..'of mow 
one leading 
. ibly to the h«l, 

. in aclimaxwWch hJd^W 

name and sobb 
. they lay spent Uke deM 

• a deserted bcach^. ;: ;; | 

:'rtiereis.stlM(ny(i^S 

the influe'rtce that 
the .^ewer,' 

-presenters^ who ®r* 

vifiinh ioiiraalisni s**n..- 


vision journalism 

to leave the V: 
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Viewpoint 

RUSSELL DAVIES 


It is now so long since I read a work of 
crime fiction that I find it hard to 
imagine what motives there might be 
for doing such a thing. I have obviously 
fioi out of the habit of reconstructing 
motives. As for plots, they have entire- 
ly cone out of my head. Someone must 
6iw killed Roger Ackroyd, but I 
dhremember (as the Americans 
Mvchoanalytically put it) whether it 
Himself, the Narrator, Hercule 
Marple, or the Entire Cast equipped 
wilh curare-tipped grapefruit spoons, 
li may have been the one Miss Christie - 
managed to pin on the reader. Edmund 
Wilson, indisputably, disposed of the 
corpse. 

Ad affection lingers, perhaps, for 
one or two period stylists, principally 
Conan Doyle and Chandler. No free- 
lioce writer is allowed to let his reading 
of Conan Doyle and Chandler lapse 
eodrely, because both are perennially 
io demand in the parody market. 
Neither man, In any case, was really a 
crime writer at all. The Sherlock 
Holmes stories are curiously embroi- 
dered portraits of Holmes’s criminal- 
style monomaniacal fastidiousness, 
vmllo the Marlowe tales are built upon 
in aeslhetlc>masochistic morality de- 
signed to enable the dogsbody hero- 
fantasist Marlowe-Chanaier to earn, 
through pain, the right to consort with 
buuty. Diandler's wit disguises his 
grovelling, and as there’s a lot of 
groveUing to disguise, his works are. in 
part, highly amusing. (Italian 
intellectuals, steadfast fans or “/g/nf/r, 
u they call their yellow-jacketed pulp 
ibnllets, Bnd it hard to account for the 
special respect in which Chandler has 
Men held here; but their translations, 
when you come to examine them, have 
ptainly given up on Chandler’s s^le of 
logralned abuse. His crafted insults, 
the central feature of hiswish-fulGliing 
social intercourse, read in flat Italian 
like (he breakfast-table snarls of a 
European Everyman on a wet bank 
holiday.) 

These tastes, T'grant you, are desper- 
ately pass6; but;tne modern masters of 
cHmioal fiction!- your Patricia Hi^- 
(t^movementVis out of my sphere. 
What drove crime fiction forth from 
the garden of my intellectual curiosity 
vtt the more localized reputation of 
men tike, say, Lowell Lee Andrews. 
Mr Andrews's tome' may Have passed 
you by, god if so 1 am almost sorryito 
I^Qiint you with him. Perhaps, nev6r- 
aeiea, you mi^t fold it useful to 
blow that Lowell Lee - twe,nty.-one 
|)Me in his hom-rimmed spra and 
; ^ Nicest Boy in Wolcott" according 
lo the judgment of his Ideal Kansas 
tewspBper - ambled into hls livibx 
room one November evening In 1958 
^shot his ^stbr, His mother and his 
wur 81 (hey . watched television, 
wre had been no particular discord in- 
. lu Umljy. It was simply that Loweli 
fobhsd secretly cherished ari ambition 
» nio away to Chicago and find 
as a. birea killer. His. 
■ ™/tet|hbump|ngoff'thcfamUywa8to 
rite'.fundS ’by.iseliing, its property. 
H belngl958,be was han^; 
ffndency.oE the process in no way 

two 

^0' fnad ’ chickens, pUis -all the 
Steunlngf, before dapa^ 

of Hamiltoni Ohio, indulged 
,1 iiffiihn jtoinld(d8h.oraam on Easter 
M»y'ld75i though for, him the task 
; teouly’ annihilation Was a more 
: 2®)*9,®h8 bno::;nhoffier, brother, sis- 
their.^^t ddldren (of 
wventeeji yeara.of 
W had m go. Eteyon bd.dies in all. 
•uiooert: *h('ee.'hand-gphs 

credited mth 
largest; indoor 


though in response to some city edict. 
There are remarkably few of them 
anyway, considering how much of an 
indust^ criminal activities constitute 
in the United States; and when you do 
find some popular work dealing with 
sensational details or even general 
trends in this field, it turns out to be 
squeezed in among the shadows cast by 
giant tomes on Minnesota real estate 
legislation. Almost Invariably, non- 
fiction crime material is filed idealisti- 
cally under "Law”. 

This euphemistic tendency, indeed, 
is a large part of Godwin's target - or 
rather, it lends a large calorific boost to 
Ihe head of steam he biiilds up over the 
familiar theme of “too much law, not 
enough justice”. The book is not really 
the traditional right-wing law-and- 
order rant, althou^ it has certainly 
taken over a certain Winchellesque 
tone and a Hooverian grimness. Three 
statements itemized on the dustjacket 
give a fair idea of Godwin's belligerent 
pop tone, but also of ihe nature of ihe 
problem he Is being belligerent about: 

Item; Every 26 minutes an Amer- 
ican man, woman or child is brutally 
slaughtered by criminal acts of 
violence. 

Item: The entire nation of Great 
Britain has fewer annual killings 
than Manhattan alone. 

Item: Only in America could a man 
convicted of dismembering two 
women be released on parole and 
savagely murder again. 

The impact of Item 1 is neutralized, 
possibly, by the sheer size of America. 
In a fatalistic mood, one might he 
persuaded to believe that two murders 
an hour, from Tla Juana to Niagara, 
does not sound all that many. (Hie fact 
that ^,010 died from criminal violence 
in 1975 perhaps helps to correct that 
impfession.) Item 2 does not sound as 
though it has taken in the Northern 
freland figures; one hopes for Manhat- 
tan’s sake this is so. But Item 3 is a 
recorded case and incontrovertible, 
and this is where Godwin’s shrill and 
occasionally crackpot volume (“Alex- 
ander the Great [was] nineteen when 
he began his conquest of the known 
world - an age at which he wouldn’t 
have been allowed to buy a drink in 
today's California”) is able to scote 
every- time. It records what in my 
experience are much the most dreadful 
cases of random mayhem and bestial 
denial of human dignity to have been 
.seen outside tbe German and Russian 


years in jail. Even this, the judge later genial black percussionist whose work- 
explained, could only serve as an mg address by night is the ironically 
"indication” to parole Hoards cxitmin- suluhrioas One Fifth Avenue, thut a 
mg Brisbon in future years. cub-driver who hud halted at a traffic 

light was persuaded that, our BBC 


Understandably, Godwin cherishes was persuaded that, our BBt 
lidealizedviewofGrcalBritain.This teps-tecorder being no dealh-iicnlin 


Mil sMvaasbvu V iwn \/A ^1 A^i itniiii a iiia r 

nation, he claims, boasts fifty refugis device, iny co league and I were wortfi 
for battered wives- better. admitle(%, ** way hom^ 

than the score of three he claims on ooked more cheerful yhospltab e and 


America's behalf, but still not as >®»sc than I would have believed 
adequate to our problem as he evident- 

fiylike Kities ft eJisIS an"d l{j^ 

brutaliticsof need. But moJJfutiiristic- 

* » *tithnteiicm terms, that page, arc the unaccountable vio- 

binges indulged in by the new 
rare here, m of the rev^^ phenomenon called “the intelligent 
exception in Yorkshire; and that sociopath", the unti-sodnl volunteer 
arc also relatively free - so far as we who exorcises his will to extinguish life 
know, m a county sccietivc even about hecnusc he has come to the under- 
ilssccretivencK- fromcannital killers standing thoi there’s no reuson why he 
like Edmund Emil Kemper HI. wlu^ shouldivt. This is a figure so blandly 
appetites shall not re ail, and from die Naming - yci In the absence of the old 
more elaborate, fantastical ond dc- rdigtous restraints conceivably so sim- 
coraiive of sadists hke ^lericas y|g _ ih^^ creative litcrnture is still 
Hun^nnn import Gczndc Kaplany. [jnsure what can be done with it, 
the acid doctor . perpetrator qf Jcspiic the pioneering work of Robert 
“perhaps, the most horrendous single musH and the nobly disgusting con- 
murder in American history , a re- ,ributioji of Truman Capote. ^ai is 
venge for nis impotence. gg dreadful Is that the baldest account 

WU-. .11 ...- .i:it In of a career such a.s that of I loward 

al ballla zone, of UlsleF. I. the tytanoy he 

'Sd Sp^nbSSfhla Sosc Untoh hSil 
J S l»“ Lugets (this was in 1949. wlien the 

siPJs iiism 

"Urbah Americon After-Dark Look: a 
panicky glance over the shoulder the 

v5g"S^he Camden cot, r/2? /ter man 
It « Pn agc«* »o gct him on the phone, he was 

n JiJr Ihll P»MScd to tcll them that society con- 

foralXo whal foemTNitaSy who tak^lS Ihe^tiill 

flavour of such an allerancc can 
seriously believe that peacetime civi- 
Over-sensitized to the penU of Harlem able to share their 


ling stomach-turning account with some 
isas vertiginous revmrtion about (he parole 
dofi pototbilitles open to the perpetrator we 
958 have just come to know and loathe. 

I his Parole-phobia is Godwin’s thing. . . 
5?: I take his point. One never quite gets 

accustomed to America’s hyperbolic 
Kl sentencing system,; or the plea- 
SSS bashing that continually robs it of 
^ whatever meaning it retains. Nor, one 
suspects, do American judges reel 
periecUy in control of it themselves. 
iS' Take the -case of Calvin Jaql^n. 
America’s star mass-murderer of 1974, 
a porter at a New York hotel with the 

.misleadingly ImposUia name j>f ^e 
i?f • PaikPI wa- Jaol«‘>n eighlold ladies 

-rapedi'batfotod aiid gena^ «awi!in 
IS tHe Park Plaza, 6yer a period of time,, 

fSl and it was not untlj hoituni«* his 
IS: nionotonous attentions to |he: toarj- 
ment house next door that the deeds 

WM« traced to him. Thta was no d(Wbt 
‘ Srkablejniitelf.mirfal.likelhM 

of our own Peter Sutcliffe, eras etoefly 
' preoccupied with the question Of dimir 
K ^Bhed responsibility - a concept-ihe 
with r* .. — pm /gj. gQ niany. do In 
to fear Iasi psyehiat- 


spinsteto. The. judge 


«®ns Should be able to share (heir 
- some parts of which, i gather, are ijY5«jr.snace with aUns. The very shatre 

Sragun*^^Kue1ute 

«! sySibolIzes and enacts: the confine- 

ItafiOT was known as “Fort Apadie". douded brain. 

I doubt whether we shopid ever have • - 

ani mil- nf (he cab . • . It seems (ome toevitable inBt.as the 

got out of the cab. , “anonymQua" citbeo beednies more 

To do so was to step ihio an echoing and more aware that there la a general 
urban plain- the fires have now gone; conKiousness (MtlectipidiJecra 
taking with them two-thirds o! the wn.asyourMcLitoBnrte^^^^ 
buildings - plmlcred . with surviving into wWdi ^ indiyidMl caq 
strios M garages, sheds and .\rire- Uruptiqn t.hat Is dramalic, -self- 
me&ied stores, and punefunted by tiled revorutipnjziM - that he can perfom 
' iinrmiinrv'towera.hoaring. at least in: ,an act, indeed that convert* fnatanUy 


destioation.afewscorerenior^j^ day 


Btion and k career -r. so the 
deficalely pUlqerHblel'cir: 


nneDbrreiveaforthenrsttime^Btii toeblnteriandsbfqlhilismandehnuj&qi 
k suddenly exjjosea: merdy that I find 

p T*|g^ -in efTect. Occupies Such filuminnltori, 01 Sj® .indent, 
th^ iati' virnilA the criminal roaitii the capric^us ond iniennittenl (o read by.», 

Msn iiDtm imt 'Enme to 'crflattoa hell ori X-ray, wTu) can see tbe namught of (nq 


lade .is /that ha 


D the! best 



Universitv Press 


Blake and Fraud emorgoa 
from \tniltom Blake^ theory 
of contraria.9 and from hla 
Rlalcmonl that “opposition la 
true friondRhip.” Diana 
Humo George explores the 
complex relationship of 
these two oxtroordlnnry 
minds and Iheir systumallc 
mappings of (ho human 
psyche. By oxamlntng Blake 
as a psycnoanalyllc tlworist 
and Freud as a poet, George 
has created a new kind of 
psychounelytic lllorary crili- 
cism-ono that transforms 
the rointionship belwoen 
psychoanalytic and liiorary 
taxis. 



"Diana George, os much by a 
remarkable IntuUivo ompa- 


thy with her sublecls as by 
sound scholarship and a 
sharp, scrupulous Intellect, 
Illumines both Freud and. 
Blake by Identifying their re- 
se(nblancea....An originol 
and highly intolHgenl study 
of two great and equally piv 
otic shapers of the modem 
mind."— D.M. THOMAS, 
'ilmerli/ferofy Supplemoat 

"In. shape, style, and argu- 
jmenl, Brake and Fraud la an 
original and provocative 
work. II Is readable, lively; 
alw^a .inlelllgenl, daring 
arid 8peculative."-HAROLD 
. 9LQOM, YbleUnivoraity. 

. "The conlunclion df Blake 
and| Freud is a rich and in- 
frfguing one, and. In Ifala 
cleatly fcnd vigqrouslv wrii- 
' ten book George handles the 
topic in n fascinating wify: 
Blake ana Fkoud makes ex- 
cellent reading."-THOMAS 
R. FROSCH, Queens College 
of the City U oivorally of New 
York - ^ ; 

I I • * , * . ' 

“A psychoanalytic Hteraty 
critfclsiii that helps Freud, 
and Blake mutually Illumi- 
nate each other, k thongli.l.... 
A closely wtllteri arid 
vkln'able book." — CriOfee 
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Not to be overlooked 


We asked a number of distinguished 
writers In Ihe field of crime fiction to 
nominate either an author or an Indl- 
vfdual work In Ihe field which the}- feel 
has been underrated or ui\|ustly neg- 
lected. Their answers are printed 
below. 


I ; 
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Edc Ambler 

The work of the American thriller' 
writer Ross Thomas has been com- 
pared favourably with that of 
Raymond Qiandler. Certainly, with 
books like T/ie Money Harvest and ne 
. Mordida Man, Thomas has lately 
attracted a considerable following. His 
earlier work, however, remains neg- 
lected. For example, 77re Faois Tit 
Tomi Are On Our Side, one of the best 
of his bizarre tales of corruption in city 
hall and labour union, has long been 
out of print in this country. Ihere is, 
though, an Avon paperback still avail' 
able Tn America. Is it worth going to 
the trouble of sending for that, or of 
trying to And a seconmliand copy of the 
1970 Hodder edition? I think it is. 

The hero. Lucifer Dye, is the 
orphaned only son of a medical mis' 
sionniy killed in the Sino-Japanese war 
of 1937. His formative years hre spent 
working as a pageboy in a Shanghai 
whorehouse where he is taught simple 
arithmetic as well as smatterings of 
obscenity in seven languages, -rarti- 
tude he learns in a Japanese intern- 
ment prison. In refugee ships bound 
for the United States he makes enou^i 
money by gambling to pay for a more 
formal education. After militaiy ser- 
vice in Korea he is recruited by an 
American intelligence agency 'wmich 
puts him through college. He finds love 
only to have it snatched away. To use 
his own vyords, he later becomes, “if 
one were to briieve the story, a 
onetime. spy, a hired, gun, a crooked 
cop, a confidence man, a crime czar 
and an agent provocateur foe some 
ui^named foreign powrer,'* 

That title,- 'by the way, was culled ' 
from Huckleberry Finn. ‘'Haln’t we got . 
all the fcMia in (own on our side? And 
ain't that a big enough majority In any. 
town?" Thomas’s paraphrase makes a 
clumsy title. But dbn^t, please, let It put 
you off an excellent thriller. 


. UonelDaW^ . 

Pig and Pepper by David 'Foothiaii is a 
' most tnysteriousxase of neglect. First' 
' vpubb'shie^ in 1936, i^iirited in J954, 

. Dowput of print, its soles nevertotalled. 
.more than a,vefy few thousand] Yet the ; 
. ; stoi:y is marvellously beguillng.'Toic| bV . 
• 'One Mi)lsi;;a young mpn^ln "H;. M;- 
.••Levant C^sular SenHce'\;it concerns . 
: the advent and activities' in '^sernig;!, 
’ :rad?'(where the hkitdtor is sIiiii;oned). 
.of.n rafAshVBdvbiilurer called Vickery. ’ 
; .'iniere are dutiloiis' -Balkan gpiugs-ori 
lancCan' eseapiB dpvyii the pahube', 

: , ' Despite lack of commercial success. 
, 'thC'Miook has had kripwledg^ble ' 
'.'j adnrirets ' (iri^cUng- .Oeherai . AUby 

■ J KGB); ' Tn hii. fch'eword ; to ■ Uib 

■ .V ^ '>■ '.''I' ■ 


edition Nigel Balchin, another fan, 
wrote “Anybody who reads the 
account of Mausrs departure to Bel- 
grade [Mausi is a kind of Sally Bowies] 
and still feels that Mr Footman writes 
so amusingly, must be classed with 
those who tnink that Mr Evelyn Waugh 
is a scream. One can only agree, whilst 
reAecting that there are screams and 
screams. The author subtitled his 
book “A comedy of youth”. Today it 
would probably Be classed as a kind of 
up-market thriller, although nobody 
gets hurt much except perhaps the 
reader. Somebody ought to paperback 
it. 


Ruth Rendell 

Domestic life in the suburbs is the 
background 1 like for crime fiction. 
The kind of novel in which a man 
comes in with a gun every few pages 
has never appealed to me. For one 
thing, [ And it hard to follow the plot. 
Celia Fremlin’s admirably plotted 
novels and short stories are about 
people lending lives of quiet or vocifer- 
ous desperation in suburban back- 
waters. She enjoys creating character 
^e way Trollope did, with restrained 
gusto, and her conversation isn’t dia- 
logue, it's the way real people talk. I 
like best Seven Lean Years and Uncle 
Paid but there's a splendid one called 
77ie House Bejore Dawn which was the 
first to Kt me 'hooked. 

Celia Fremlln is far from unknown. 
LIbrnriesare full ofherbooks or would 
be if they weren't always out, being 
read avidly by people like me who 
identify, with kindred spirit protagon- 
ists. But why isn’t she available in 
paperback to jet us through train 
journeys and flights? Her publishers 
say that "sposmodically” she has been , 
but ' they are sure sne isn't at' the 
moment. Paperback publishers, please 
note what you and we are missfog. 


Nicholas Freeling 

There ought to be dozens, if only to 
balance the alarming number that are 
undeservedly remembered. Every- 
body has one or two, cherished for 
subjective reasons, defended against 
all logic but with a warmth that comes 
from the heart. More diAIcult to find is 
■the example that will stand up to a 
detached eye. I believe I have one: The 
House of the Afrow^ by A. W.- 
Masofi, , , 

!A. ,pre-.yar cjetbctlVe story,' as 
'opposed to. ordinary icrinle Action, is 
wry rarely readable at all: th^ one is, 
as w^ll as being nigh perfect in the 
peculiarly faded apd artiiiclal uAre, It 
'lias; an e^liefic tnck jtihnuck.:(the 
/clock in Uie mlridfj'b'otR natural arid 
- plausible; a silly-ass (N^r R(cardo) for 
oAce sympathetic; k splendid vulaln 
who is 'an -understandable human 
-being; and of course Hanavd - neither 
doncelted, -pretentious, nor affected, 
which is virtually unique among detec- 
tive. One wants r apd ^ts - q dfink 
■jWtliHmarid hlscobipj^yover a ifl'eal. 
Heis'a believable cop‘(nq. insufferable 


amateur) whose professional observa- 
tion ana techniques are satis^insly 
natural and modern. Nothing indeea is 
fake about him bar his tolerance of 
Ricardo (who would have been told to 
eff off around page seventeen). 

The setting is extremely well con- 
veyed, the narrative admirably carried, 
the (numerous) melodramatic pas- 
sages still spine-crawling. Vfhat, above 
air, strikes and delights me is that 
almost everyone involved has charac- 
ter. This, in a period when the person- 
ages trotted about in works of this 
genre took like cardboard, taste of 
cardboard, is not just good profession- 
al craftsmanship. It has a Aavour of 
true quality: in the lovely city of Dijon, 
a vintage bottle of Burgundy. 


George V, Higgins 

Robert Parker of the Spenser detective 
stories is a writer most unjustly neg- 
lected in America. The principal char- 
acter is a rogue and a scoundrel and a 

g ood cook. I am unable to account for 
le failure of the cinematic world to 
seize upon his boolu. 


Peter Dickinson 

I’m afraid this is going to be a most 
unscholarly contribution, seeing that I 
cannot even recall the titles of foe 
books 1 want to recommend: Some 
twenty years ago I must have read 

S on for a thousand crime novels 
a five-year stint of reviewing - 
late Allingham, both Inneses, early 
Keating, Deighton, le Carrd. Just as 
strongly as those, two or diree novels 
^ Pamela Branch stick in my mind. 
Iriey were black humour (before the 
vogue), not because of a desire to 
shock, but because of the author's 
genuinely bizarre vision. She seemed 
to see a world in which the aberrations 
of a psychopath were no quirkier, and 
no less sympathetic, than those of any 
other eccentric: and no one but eensn- 
trica inhabited her surreal cityscapes: 
even the animals had twisted psycnes. 
Though her characters were (to say the 
least) misfits, who sometimes did 
appalling things to each other, the 
eiiect In my meihory is one of warmth, 
chM^lness, aridof laughing aloii^ as I 
read, r 


. John Biiigham 

Propaganda campaigns tend to dull the 
senses: e:toggerations creep in, truths 
are disiort^rrepetitions Irritate arid 








bore. 1 began to read Vessel Eber- 
fohn's DMde TheNlaht, set in presenlr 
day- South /\frlca) with heavy misgiv- 
ing, having swpsd amply from the 
twin dishes of apartheid and anti- 
apartheid. 'The book proved to be one 
•of -.foe niost absorbing examples of 
excellent Crime-nlurdef .writing j have 
•Had/the gdpd forriiqe/tq read; 

' ,it isubpbt'a'litiip white store 
.^led Weizmaft, suf^ring from physic-' 
al arij. more particularly, mental dam- 
rage, who lilrea young blacks to his store 
hr riljmt in di<qr;tork>n;theiq. He bias 
' ixllleq eight' Ih iiach casci alongfoe line- 


were no doubt good, We can sec him 
thinking; “You pass glibly over the 
word torture - now see the sickening 
details!" But we do not need to have 
our heads held forcibly over a sewer to 
know that down below there is some- 
thing lacking In charm. 

Apart from this. Divide the Night is a 
really good book by a very good writer, 
and 1 look forwarcl to his next one with 
eager anticipation - though I shall read 
it with caution, ready to run if torture 
looms up. 


H. R. F. Keating 

Not so lone ago my agent, who, as it 
happens, also represented Cecil Dey- 
Lewis, otherwise Nicholas Blake, 
creator of Nigel Strangeways (orW. H. 
Auden-as-sleutb), rang me in some 
consternation. Had I ggt acopy of 7?ie 
Private Womdl It was out-of-print in 
any form. Yet the book was puolished 
only in 1968. It became ne^ected so 
rapidly, scandalously so I think, 
perhaps because it was the last crime 
novel NicholasBIake wrote, and was«s 
well something of a late-come child, 
having followed the last Strangeways 
adventure (himself a good deal less like 
the poet of old there) after a two-year 
gap in a chain of writing that was 
beginning to grow increasingly 
tenuous. 

Yet, detective puzzle though it is 
with all that this implies in the way of 
aiming lower than mi^t be, the book is 
also a novel, and one that should join 
tbe ranks of the ever-there. Its account 
of a love affair in Ireland just before 
the Second World War, with strong 
echoes of the political bitterness of 
seventeen or eighteen years earlier, 
pulsates with truth, haunts with a fine 
sadness. Each detail in it links to each 
other, matted and springy and alive as 
the hdrs on your akin. And the writing 
sings. 


Patricia Higbsmith 

Since Bernard Levin confessed in The 
Times not so Iona ago that he had not 
discovered the tCai Lung stories of 
. Ernest Bramah, it may be even more 
likely that the author of the Max 
Cairadoa stories is now largely un- 
known to the general reader. This 
would be a pity, as the artistry and 
literary elegance of his stories entertain 
as much as the ingenuity of his plots. 

The stories were first published in 
the 1920s. If their very period flavour 
has contribilted to present day neglect 
(the rich, blind amateur of cnnilnOlo- 
his retinue of able assistants, .his 
man-servant with perfect recall), they 
nonetheless- used to great effect the 
basic situations of classic detective 
fiction, such as the *!wrong’’ body, the 
trail of red herrlnga, foe opportunity 
which makes the tmei, arid'so on, .“It is 
as well to look beyond the obvious”, 
says Max Cairadoa at one pqlnt. The 



driven through the bone in surf, 
tiiat in Iffe it would have ben^jA! 
beneath the hair. Inveiff 
revealed that the 

death un nmento/t u„ .... 



: aiwa^ aati^rig to the tfoe addict. 

'^O'storie^ are of a iength sufficient 
. to establifo.character anapereonaUty. 
If Sdnie type-'Oastirig is vidble,. this is 
true df all short sfotfes of this kind, and 
. tbeaettfoj^^i-hribaVB'nifoi^Erigladjd-^ 
i riOw add nosfalnc bbarrii td' the recog^ 
n(zpd" virtues of the Max C^irgdos 
■ stories: 




fo:80tt.;tnim;flU{ r, j^driicularly Weiz- 
Idq a^in. 


jr ia - J-aT' • •• T! n ''fliWOfc 

lfoMMUy.';HiS:S(o)7^ 

:<iixreUentc|i the - leh^f-dafkehliig 'sforie- 

:imptd8Slvp,--and; nil ^haiacterizdtiop, 

pVCn^Qi 'foinor^ characJeKi iquite re- 



ri'.HlstdrionV: df....defocti^^'f 
. ;queritly..tjaiige for •fisTHdmefjaoa ^ 

' iviqc' as lhe| Bible; in .^seafch of pre- 
industriali; efirimiiire! '6f /thd/jenre, 

, b^fdrei. pfocialmiiig Pde Ir? tcup ipro- 
'teriltqf :for .jlhaipfo^'-ip ! fdur pr five 
sefotn^v sforied raU' the., biiu|iidB) fea- 
r tUrep^ /Qddly; rie^e^^ thrfr pre- 
;-hbtory,ndlii/e^ 

mg fonn £>,piijriei,< 1 k 6 punted by^^Ht to 
. jijS;' friiirid.- iet)travpi)lc^^ end 

: mdraedilld befMefod to 

^Swifti'i Djjrii&.fri hl$ M living -had^ 
fpehed ..tq: :be prpseri'f- vrhdri rri jtku ll< *Vas 


funeral. Donne next^ miS j, 
apparently routine pastoral visii io£ 
wife_ and. picking his mometf b 
maximum effect, fiourished tb« «g 
demanding if she recogniad i 
Hereupon she collapsed and^fcatj 
that she d driven it into her hwberf, 
head as he lay In a stupor. 

Now. here we see prefigured a»ti 
string of Poe's "classical reaturei";b 
Ingenious crime; the intelleamj u 
unusual detective; the raikxiuiiK 
investigation; the payeholMiai 

motive ; the gothic atmosphere, ud it 

forced confession very mudi b b 
style of 7/ioii Art The Nml Whetba 
treated as fact or as fiction (uj 
perhaps the parish records ngidhdp 
here), this story seems to be worlitTsli 
small place in the detects hib] 
books. 


Geoffk'ey Household 

77te Life of Captain AlontoitCM' 
eras is an autobiography, i^awotld 
fiction; so at least we an asriredlf 
Contreras and by the hktorloitb 
have cheeked his facts. It Is Ibe [soid 
and shameless life sioiy of a tpui 
soldier, who respected llllle bn Is 
sword and his reputation for vMtsa 
Though he wrote in the first baKofik 
seventeenth centuiy, his advennna 
love and war easily surpass tboud 
James Bond. The captain'! cimtbi 
eveiything which ws who (dl n 
- atones in the first person itmgkts 
invent. 

I do not dislike the (hrillefi.butski 
1 pick one up . I am oonsdoui ibel 
would rather be reeding truth, ib 
narrative of the man wno tli^B 

impossible mountain Is more di^ 
ing than an imagined cllntbaig.!^ 
ever good.. As for detective flotftj- 
detest them. They are like 
puzzles, pastimes for those *ww 
time to pass. ' : 

And so, since I demand belli ^ 
and reality, ray .vote b for 
lion of Alonso de Conuei^***^ 
ter so solid, subtle and Ironw * 
only a genius could 
opened nis career bystabbln^ss^ 
fellow with a tciy knlfc.-TyW* 
lack of discretion was to Chaw'S, 
of a policeman'. Well 
Joined the afmy as a kitchiii »^2 
was soon In the regular niw « 
regimeni and posted to 

held by the Order of StJ^ . 

Jerusalem and. the 
Europe jigainsi the vfo 

Empire. strecti wereWrJJ 

tUTors from all Mtlpn«.; We^ 
ounelves the MercilWi 
Their caiques and 
nmgng the Greek' Wands breipl?J 
, of foe Turkish .,fleets.J|ghW5 
, drop of a hat, kldnapp«i| 
end reiumlna^m o"* *;J-J^6kl 

5 with the, boqy 

stuffed wlth.riraww4 

yard arfo. Loot \vas 

temporary lovers. • - . • 

:.;,Returnirig 

captamj^-iepfid^ 

; wlUia ehigle di w 

j>diSfcoVered aihoard of Hei^.f • 
' drtddiiiSo'attJejbndpfoP ^ 


• stupid qri«tions_ot ^ 
.When hVyhitedPhi |P}« ^ 
Innticence kflpdj* 

he dlstiifouished fonts®j£ % aW 
-dut. his sSmed 'rdaiW 

.'llaughtcr jivHcri ' tp.k| Of ^^aftil ^ „ 

:eXDloit'.' But ,he kdtfl** , 

.a: fha ThHieS tO.'Ulter^j ,V|i 


■neltofSil' Waller, 

.:irihjs,rixHes.;ljad-^?t'fo^ 
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Ira Levin 


number of avid readers I've met 
who've never heard of the novel its 
Aowering must have been brief, which 


I don't know whether L. P. Davies, a _ . 

poniemDorary British writer, is as «enu to me a great pity. Of course, ii 
Srecognizcdinhisnativelandasheis fod have a Tourth Man" theme, 
here but I hope that isn’t the case. His which has been heavily exposed in 
doien or so suspense novels (among 
Ihem Stranger to Town, The While 
Room, aniT What Did J Do Tomor- 
nw7) present fascinating and highly 
individual puzzles ingeniously re- 
vived, They're executed with intelH- 
eence and a decent literary s^le, and 
fum to me first-rate entertainments. 


remains 


non-Action and by the newspapers; so 
maybe the British public is fed up with 
“ an even perhaps a bit embarrassed by 
- the raking-up of the Oimbridge 
treasons of the 1930s, and the long 
shadows cast by Kim Philby & Co. Yet 


ERIC KORN 


There lias been refreshingly little publ- 
icity for the dramatic end of the squalid 
career of ihc Miimmcrsmilh Hoover, 
whose one-woman campaign to 

1a 


Roy Fuller 

li there any vivacious criminal louse on 
the locks of literature not already 
combed out by Julian Symons in hfs 
criticsl books and lists? Certainly all 
my ftvourites appear to be there,Justly 
rraluated — T. F. Bardin, Helen 
Euslii, Kenneth Fearing, Austin Free- 
man, John Mair, Margaret Millar (to 
H no further along the alphabet), 
l^ugh 1 have not read all of tnem, the 
^teclive stories of C. St John Sprigg 
Mill accurately described as "nvm 
tat orthodox". But his one “straighr 
uvel, This My Hand (1936), written 
uader foe pseudonym he used for his 
poetry and Marxist works, Christopher 
Uudwell, r think would now be 
categorized as a "crime novel" in the 
hirlcia Hlghsmith genre. It is full of 
Interest on Its own account as well as 
presenting yet another facet of its still 
Kulhful author’s remarkable talent 
(ta 


surely that theme is a "ilassic"' one . u u • 

deserving of exploration; and fiction ^8" of terror through the ,lo obscure the motives and to ii 

can do things which cannot properly be ullJSJi-* dlstncts. The 

done in non-fiction; and Forbes hand- 

- - - .1 . . some Lottie Limehousc. faced justice 

herself last week. 


I- hrcnkd(>wn of the reamms for unpunc- 
tuality in buses, 1'hc two muucs in 
which tile process of breakdown is 
usually narrated, the legal and Ihe 
detcciivc-ficiional.both seem designed 

mmi- 

nate irrelevancies, irivialitles and inde- 
cencies. 


led the agonizing choice between "the 
risk of betrayal and the risk of love" 
with great sensitivity as well as con- 
stderwie technical skill. 

More likely, I suspect it wasn't - and 
won't be - bracketed with The Mask of 
Dimitrios, Rogue Male, The Spy Who 
Come in Jfom Ihe Co/d and The iperess 
File because It fell into that no-man's- 
land between the spy thriller and the 
novel lacking "action”, on-stage 
espionage antf explicit menance in the 
conventional manner. But I think it 
had all three unconventionally in full 
measure, and that it was in some sense 
a grown-up “Dimitrios" of our times. 


John D. MacDonald 

I would nominate Ross Thomas ns Ihe 
most unjustly underrated writer of 
whom I am aware. With over sixteen 
novels in print, many of them in 


And there is nothin 
think differently in 




to make me 
Gautc and 


since Miss Limehouse proclaimed, 
with some eagerness, that she had been 
responsible 


Robin Odell’s deadly directory. 77ie 
Murderers' Who's Who, now published 


There was nodis^ulc about the facts, 
ss, 

le for garrotting a score of £l.9S)i From ilspage's'march a proces- 
bar-persons, frequently arranging their slonofdrabshndes, whose imagination 


in 


(372pp. Pan Books 



JKkson's Hangsaman, but it may be he 
bu found It does not quite stand up to 
pfuenl-day re-reading. 


William Haggard . 

Robert Harling's The Paper Palace and 
Vn Endless Colonnade were disting- 
uished political suspense stories by any 
Uudard; and wW 1 particularly 
idmlred was their courage. The 
icceptcd intellectual climate of those 
tmes was a sort of half-baked liberal 
tauninlsm; to challenge it was a bar to 
praiitotioD in all senses, arid if you 
wrote outside it you got schoolmarralsh 
liltle reviews referring to “realism” in 
ooQtetnptouous inverted commas. 
Harling was one of tbe first to say that 
there was deliberate - subversion in 
unexpected income groups: tboi^ tbe 
^U-heeled progresuves omorth Lon- 
fon MvtT seemed to realize that they 
vpald be the first into the Camps.nnder 


np] 

Chance (Hamlsh Hamilton, 1978). 
This suspense novel has tension, wit, 
toughness, keen observation-and beat 
of aU, a prose style that has clarity, 
precision and good rhythms. 

In my hours of professional insecur- 
ity which, thank God, do not come 
down upon me too often , I feel relieved 
that Ross Thomas did not devise a 
series character some years ago. If he 
had. 1 suspect that my Travis McOee 
might be in more trouble than I have 
yet been able to wish upon him. 


Antonia Fraser 

Duet For Two Han^ 
concerns '-*‘“ 

a 


cadavers in degrading and tasteless 
postures (taking silk, holding briefs 
and so forth). Ine case turned instead 
on Miss Limehousc's stale of mind 
when she performed these morbid 
deeds. She eleimed foal she had a 
divine instruction to sweep solicitors 
off Ihe streets, or rather she claimed 
that she didn't have a divine instruc- 
tion. but thought she had. and was 
therefore mad, or at least stupid. The 
prosecution argued that since she had 
raised Ihc defence of insanity, she must 
wish to be acquitted, and wus there fore 
sane, so that the defence fell nfitsclf. It 
was further argued that she killed for 

a ment, and since there was 
ig abnormal about enjoying the 
murder of lawyerx (this was never 
contested in court) she must be normal, 
and therefore wicked. 

Moreover, it was pointed out that 
she had not only assassinated members 
of "the profession". "Some of her 
victims - and this is the saddest pari of 


gentlemen 

Haverin; 


procloimcd Sir' Henry 
the Solicitor-General. That 


the cose - were perfectly respectable 
Dcloimco 

ifi. ine'St 

proved that she must be sane, and in 
need of punishment, whereas if she had 
only killed lawyeis she would be mad. 
and therefore in need of treatment. 
However, since as already demons- 
trated, any sane person would want to 
kill lawyers ^ ..er. Ah. No. It she killed 
lawyers because she hod a divine mis- 
sion to kill them then she was mad and 
should bepunished by psychiatric care, 
whereas u she was doing it for pleasure 
then she needed treaiment In prison 
and if she had been knowingly killing 
persons who were not lawyers that 


cannot sec beyond weedkiller as .solu- 
tion to intolerable problems, a Danles- 
q^ue shuffle of undersized gold-caddies , 
(Wendell Willis Lightbourne), semi- 
literate mrbnge men (Richard Speck, 
Charles atarkwealher), and small-tiine 
builders in financial difficulties 

S SamuelJ. Furnace). Only rarely does 
le character description leave this 
dum ml, with “rogue, bigamist and 
harmonium player''^ (George Smith), 
“slib • South African swindler" 
(Stephan Vnn Wyk) and “extremely 
vain rrendiman''^ • this wns Jenn- 
Pierre Vauquicr, who poisuned his 
mistress's husband's drinks ("My GodI 
Thev are bitter!") and then tried to 
blame the pusiman. A noteworthy 
feature of Ihe case is that he signed the 
poisons book in the nome of wanker, 
explaining that he needled strychnine 
and mercuric chloride for “wireless 
experiments". 

Unlroditional was Erie Brown, who , 
fastened o land-mine to lits father's 
wheelchair; nor without panache were 
Doctor Buck Ruxton (the former 
Bukhlynr Ruslomii Ratenji Hakim) 
whose demeanor In Ihc wiincss-bux 
(“absolute bunkum with n capital B**) 
won him no friends, and the defence in 
the Sydney Shark Arm Case, who 
argued forcefully that the finding of an 
orm (voided . in a tradiiional Australian 
gesliire, by a tiger shark new! 
recruited to . the Coogee Bead 
Aquarium) did not necessarily imply 
that Us owner, or cx-owner was neces- 
sarily dead. (Did police instanllystairlja 
hunt fora one-armed shark fishermao? 
No: and while they dithered, foe star 


nincicenlh century (he gives Ihc date 
of Lnnibro.so's L'Uomo DeUnqitcnie as 
IK09 instead of 1876) but that "for 
some odd reason the British public in 
the nineteenth century had no desire to 
purc1iB.se books on crime... the Vic- 
torian bourgeoisie were too high- 
minded to snow a morbid interest in 
the crime of their own century... 
preferred to read novels and volumes 
of sermons." Tlris ignores Ihe hiiee 
street literature on topical crime, the 
detective stories, fictional and nonfic- 
tional. that began decades before 
Conan Doyle (for example. Strikers, 
ra»imimuu and Detectives, No 2 in 
Allan Pinkerton's Great Detective 
BiHiks series - the series had reached 
No 14 by 1883), and the fact that 
murder was the staple of Ihe Railwuy 
Libraries. Palmer the Poisoner was the 
subject of a mountain of pamphlets, his 
case Just one of Ihc showpieces for (he 
forensic medicine, cxpucially toxicol- 
ogy, that had its grounding in (he 
pie-Viclorian work of C'nrisiison, 
Orfila and Taylor. In his 1844 paper. 
Cases in Medical Jurisprudence, 
Taylor, countering the belief that 
cyanide killed iiisianily and plainly 
enjoying himself immensely, describes 
various undoubted suicides in which 
the fatal ik|uid had been found corked. 
In Hid corpse's pocket, giving rise to 
unwarranted rumours of piurucr. 

The Murderer's Who's Who hasciglit 
pages of plmtographs. many of wIiTcIi 
would only be acceptable ui u necro- 
phitiacof Mvonced tastes. Nothing cun 
justify ihcir inclusion. 


>ers, is 


mcerns an invalid haunted at ni^t by proved she was doina it for pleasure 
.pair of predatory gloved hands. It is a and anyone who kilb for pleasure 
story Whidi jfrightened me so dreadful- rather than because of hearlij^ a^clear 


witness and prime suspect was shot by 
persons unknown, as happens v> often 
in (he movies.) 


j[y -'and so wondoiifolly - when I first and rather cultured voice in 
read it that I have never since willingly cemetery must be sane and 
wom'.gloves. ^ ^ ^ 


ighgale 


The narration of several hundred 
slaughters produces a Flaltenlng of 
affect In the reader, end in the writers 


But the supreme crime, scanduiously 
ignored by the police in their pursuit of 
assassins and Sunday shopkeepers, is 
of course book-tliefl. For such male- 
factors , no gaol enn be too dank nor no 
hell too hot. Saturday-night lyncliings 
of miscreants are offered for (he tourist 
t\y season hn the Inilependeni Princlpatily 
ich . of Hay-on-Wye. home inddentafly. of 
the late Major Hebert Armstrong, 
mild-mannered solicitor and arsenic- 
handler (“Scuse fingers.”). 

But l*m delighted by (he iirbonity 
with which London University proc- 
laims its new thief-catcher: 

As paii of a continuing prog- 
. romme to improve our level or ser- 
vice. and to make more library mat- 


erials available to patrons tyheh ihey 

need them, we nave Installed an 

too.to judge bytbetnimperymechani- ’ clccirohlc security system. The puh> 
cbI style: ."uought op to regard sexual • pose of the .system is to remina the 



Da;. Kavanagh 

~ *”*0^***vrssi«w4| Tveaw eeawi* w Traaee^ •*«»•» 

ptnK stories, I think Harding the most James McQure’s case coafirros that 
tuderrated writer I have come across, you're never too young to be under 

. . ' valued. Ifis series r' 

“Trekkersburg" 
where McClure - 

reporter) have bad a shamefully ena- 
tlhcareer in Panguin. Acrid, dense and 
droll, they ere es sharp as fob maiming 
* spokes wielded by some of his 
fouler rtUains. 


1 don't think I can stand to go on about 
this. I’m as morbid as Ihe next man (or 
rather not quite as morbid as the next 
man, who I see is reading 5/irom/; The 
Journal of Creative Undertaking) but it 


cbI swle: “brought op to rega 
relations as unclean., H-year 


and murder." ^Weli,' iMiuraliy.)''1ihe 
to Bcholarsni 


book has claims to scholarsi 
there Is a dassified Index 



old patron if he has library materials 
which he may have forgotten to 
chpek out at ihedrcul.niton desk . 
The jemindey lakes the form of the 


Heirens found gratiricaiion fn burglary 

enpex out at the Circulation desk 
■The jemindey lakes the form of i 
locking of . all dpors. a high-piiel' 
siren, a conisdition of laser Beams t 

Ihe slow incineration of foe patron by .. 

;ive'a circum- ' carbon arc dbeharge throu^ Ihe soles 


for 

add. 


Gavin Lyall 

Tbo ftlw British readers could name the 
5^ boohs were lutned-wifo- 
?ji.chjngcs of title r into tbe 'niffls 
iSi Asphalt JUngle, and 

Sierra. The succres of hich films 
5™2.les W.R,< Burnett’s ]Bleii(si depfo 
w maikcieriiailoii and strength of< 
jjlf Hs dIdqT. have Chandlpr'i 
2^ful way vrith words, but he 
W ‘ lrylD| .to : roriianiiclre ' his dly 
Dbwh his mean afreets no 
JJJwlng. private .detectives go, . only 



dbplrlting and unitnagfaiBlive ways. 
Accounts of people whose social rela- 
tioDS have broken down in this extreme 
fashion 
and 


9 IIOVQ uiuavMuyfvpg mi iiiia vamviiib 

iph ore usually about as rewariling 
’ Insight-providing ns a staibUcai 


WilMiu who ofhis feel to the electrode cuncealed in 
contributes a diaracterisilcaliy Ignor- foebbok. Myownbooksarcprotccied. 
ant preface. After vaunting Jlis own I am g|aq to 'say. .by fouads of 
colleetionor alme literature, he makes , ^“'i^i^ly.’Conditipned opok-worms 
the strange claim that not only was wh^ nonk tike Capifolirte geese 
there no science of criminology in the .at the, merest, thought oTIarCeny. 


powers 


^ .icopyinclng-and tlgh.len- 
i^^W^etrjtustlmg a buck in the 
bdween-orgiu crime' 
Pof my buck, 

, gw>nd, dply. to Hamineu' in the 
wt.peyheps wcMl haVeto wait 
have slid: MUtle 
: Wforehegtts Ihe readdrshjp he 

Jtirer ‘here^ MeahllmBi' ;Fbri//y 


By Zachary Leader 


BMC OgSBNi 
I^n't Speak Now 
121pp. New York: 

{6.ftT, . ^ 

533 0465D S 


since rival firme end govemmenls are mysterious a'oeidenU , and . parrow 
• *• ' . *«.!.. '^pM(faUiDgmas6riryinHonkloh,'a 

careeriiig car (o WasJihii^oin DC). Th 


desparate to find them out. All he 
knows is that his bid friend and fellow 
employee, tbro Sutherland., a physl- 
ejst,: has been deeply, fovqlved. in 4he 
, Inject, ;• ••;./■■ • ,• ,,j . 

'Tbln, meanwhile, according to. his 
Vantage Press< Ifrite Jennifer has been' acting oddly. 

Tb begin with, there are •‘those myste- 
rious telephone tcalb^ from^ a man 
■oeakirig in:.B';.s(roilgBi bolting Ian- 
then there's the feebleness of 


. The 

hovel^i edaclusion, which is long in , 
coming, Involves iri^ to Aacbehiiuid - 
Essen, failaltcat, right^wiiig .ipojilical • 
extremists- (of me “FourUi . Reirii" 
variety), the secret sepricck .and; h ’ 
climatic chase, in part oh hotsebackr ' 
through 0 Souihppri (Ojrgrinind. . ' ' 


e«re,.Bnd; he wrote a Thb here of Don't Spepk Now Is Bill 
- newly retired engineer of weight 

whd liyes wnh his • distrectiqn 
buhgalow on the 
onhe;La)ce Utslncl. 

' B^ifo • Bill 


'om's exploaatidhs, as weljiashis loa 121 
"i:gbbr 

g, jbe 

iiaffo 

Iv'seities Into relifoi fruitless first writ to lacoomvnu™^^ 
frarel to tbi United 


though all (his t^ek pjilce‘fn!a'niere 

S«* fnlH J * 


^ ' • frorniMahcbester, 

V i : ;tv w«b'iMary;ln.;a 

, I Before -bin ruijy^^^ tW United forpseappearsjm.tneoBsqiaciiioii 

pToviding it flhdsva 2^!?/ijmited?T)ite paper Srn 


p]iMS.''£^V speak 

heralhiyoCist^nand. ekttaih.eous and repetitive ddt^l, 'fts 
Bill Uieii to find Out iniifoncr h^^ In the least :thait of the \ 
what’s ^ag, Ihe nbwherc. At kpovrini, elliptical JdhpLeCdrH 
which pdinti dftpr retureihg from; p. whptojjf author b' bsi6c|^^ the 


i out : m 
. At kr 

wn'fi. wl . 

t to tile Suthorldhds, a' blurb!:, There are whole chapters, time- ' 
dally . iKdre. set th America,-in. which .. 
nMt.lt.* Ai|)d' iheiv' 


% houah.untUB I’sreiHrO*”?' 

> V.' jv h!...'..’-' • ••• .... . I 


qlmosi hoihlhg hapbie 
are attoseveruvariolies ot tautology, 
frQih ' >llie telephone Vlas' co'ntiplelely 
' would not work’*, tO: the 
that '*Msetiied,io have one 
I, whereas '.npctaiall^ t))iey : 
[vreYu'n)fr9mb.bfbur^h’are^^^^ (he . htit' 

.trip.itsdf jifoTrad,foy''e^ Tas-ji dnuk - 1 


The real world of 
espionage revealed! 

An explosive [jolitical 
ttiriller by 

John Simpson 
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Mary Hocking 

March House 
The arrival of a mysterious 
psychiatrist at the March 
House clinic heralds the 
collapse of Ruth's entire 
world; 

0 7011 26861 224pp 

August £6.95 . 


I Eric Shanes 

Tlirner's Rivers, 
Harbours and Coasts 

A companlon.vidume to 
the award-winning 
Thmer's Picturesque 
Views in England and 
Wales presenting l\irner'8 
paintings from a variety of 
. watercolour series of 
inland and coastal waters, 
many reproduced in colour 
for the first time. 

0 7011 26691 160pp 
including 96 colour plates 
and 17 black and white 
Illustrations 
July £15 


Peter Howe 


A highly original first 
collation of poems 
centred on a sequence of 
sonnets inspired by events 
ot the Bhqgavad Oita. 

, 0 7011 2673 X 48pp ‘ 
July;; £3.60 PLP 


; Vir^nie Woolf 

•'P^lupa the £p^test.^ft: 
V which Vh-gj^ Woou * 
:po88e8^'was the glftof 
; sti^ulatiQh, Bveiything 
: ste toiichM shines with 
frahirid0s^nc^^^^^ ; 
■ Jiigei ^icolsoh' \ 

■ .Tiw Hpg^thi^e^^ are ' 
' pleased toaniiouhce-the ! 
;^8sue^ in June» of 
. j|, ".volumes. 0^ hi^.ess.sys^ 


commentary 


Tolstoy in translation 


By Christopher Wintle 


Anna Karenina 
London Coliseum 


In a lecture given some years ago. Sir 
Michael Tippett described the advice 
he once offered to a young composer. 
If you are going to set an opera beside a 
river, he had warned, be sure not to 
forget the example of Wagner's Ring. 
The river must either be bigger and 
belter than the Rhine, or its status must 
be quite differenl. On no account must 
it be seen to compete at the same stakes 
and lose. Something of Tippett's 
advice might have been offered to Ian 
Hamilton before he embarked upon 
Anna Karenina, for his own introauc- 
lory words tell alh “the subject ...,orat 
least some aspect of it, would surely 
have appealed to Verdi, Puccini of. 
Massenet”. Whether the point is true 
or not (and Tchaikovsky after all 
referred to Tolsioy’s'epic as "aristocra- 
tic babbling”), what he offers is a kind 
of stylistic reclamation, and one that 
engages rather Ites both dramatically 
and musically than some of its 
nineteenth-century precursors. 

Of course, to derive an opera 
libretto from so comprehensive a novel 
is In itself an unenviable task. Hamil- 
ton quite reaaonablyconcentrates upon 
the triangular relationship of Anna, 
Vronsl^ and Karenin, considerably 
subordinating the roles of the other 
characters. Levin, however, he entire- 
ly e;ccludes, on the grounds of his hot 
being “translatable adequately into 
dramatic terms” . This, as It turns out, is 
a problematic exclusion, for not only is 
the counter-balancing relationship 
with Kitty lost, but, In effect, the 
book's thought is removed in order, to 
hlghlLght Its fiction, with few new kinds 
of dramatic correlatives offered for the 
novel's social and cultural commen- 
taries. As a consequence, Russian soci- 
ety is largely sentimentalized, In the 
tradition of BBC serialized clasidcs. 
The offostage chorus sings wordlessly 
as the ladies , recline beneath white 
parasols in ihega.rdens.of their .dachas; 
the'peasahtB ofe in separable, from their 

iSlaking it new 


besoms; and the aristocrats spend an 
interminable time dancing waltzes and 
quadrilles as they display yet more 
Gang es of costume. Verdi, one cannot 
help thinking, would not have let the 
matter, go at quite that. 

But all this could easily be over- 
looked if the music itself didn't display 
something of the same dull conven- 
tionality.Much has been made by the 
composer of his return to tonality and 
traditional key-associations in this 
work. Tonality may indeed be far from 
dead, but there are alternative ways of 
revivirm it: either by breathing quite 
new life into it, as Messiaen has done 
with his A major music in the relatively 
recent Des Canyons aiue Etoiles", or by 
resuscitating it with the full trapping 
of a dated musical diction. It is the 
second of these courses that Hamilton 
longs to adopt, and indeed at moments 
does adopt, never more brazenly so 
than in the second act trio for Stiva. 
Vronsky and Karenin. But the effect is 
merely to reduce the musical score to 
the level of a period prop, rather than 
to invest it With something more vital 
and fruh. 

Elsewhere, Hanulton's style prefers 
understatement, and indeed dramatic 
underardculation. The music unfolds 
as a sustained lyrical arioso, li^tly 
supported by a very converitionalty 




"Am oriental in a long maroon robe" (recto), and "An oriental In a blutni^' 
(verso): /u-o pencil and watercolour works by G^rieault, In asale ofoldinainr 
and nineteenth century drawing and wateredloursat Christie's, New Yoik,u 
Titesday June 9. 


deployed orchestra with few memor- 
able textures (the scehe with the 
clairvoyant Landau marks only a be- 
ginning Iri this direction). As a con- 
sequence, . the quality of ' sustained 
obsessive energy that characterized so 
much turh-of-tne-century opera is ab- 
sent, leaving the. feeling that nothinjg 
very urgent has taken place. Even 
Anna's prtncipal theme sounds tike a 
pale reflection of the Sehnsucht motif 
rrom Tristan. 

Nevertheless,' the score does have a 
certain sensitivity and Integrity, and 
passages such as Anna's soliloquy in 
Act 2, or the duet fof Dolly and Anna 
dn Act 3, are genuinely toucnlng. On the 
whole, sets and costumes are better 
than the singing, where far too few 


words ere audible (Della Jones waa the 
notable exception here). Howard.Wil- 
liams as the ebndutitor. shows hlipseif 
highly dependable. 


By Paul BrlveV 


Oralni|er*i Complete BriHsK Folk-* - 
^ng :^ctlliig4 and.iFInnlsajf’avnano 
.GoDcerHo No6'.' 

British Music Ihfbrmation Cepire; . 
Stratford Place • . i 


alwayd with a view to the . most thor- 
• ' ough; iemOhclpation of' musical tan- 
. guege;**!! seems to me. absurd'*, .he 
wfote,' " ,'v i •• • . I- 


'‘TSS ' loHvelnanakeofflyingandvetnot 
I .. nano to be able to execute tonal gllqi^ and 
' curves', I Out In. nature 'yfe hear 
‘hire; . allItihd90flovOlyariijtouchlhg''(ree^ 
. .. .. (ndn-hartadnic)' cbmbmaUoai of 
ssasBi' ■ tbnea)' yet,We are unable to feke up 
. . . , tbe^.e 'DeBiuties and :expresslvepessr 
■nthaar'a infothe att of hiusic because of our 


I am a camera 


By Richard Combs 

Death Watdi 
Paris Pullman 

Death Watch is a vision of the future 
that comes out all fuzzy because it is 
unsure what to make of its locations in 
the present. The director, Bertrand 
Tavernier, is better known* for films 
like The Watchmaker of Saint~Paul and 
Une semaine devaeances, in which he 
seemed, the hew exponent (or perhaps 
lust a one-iqan revival) of French 
numfuaist cinema. And that is partly 
the problem with Death Watch. Tavern 
pier consistently tries to stay dose to 
his characten . as people, without 
realizing that this kina of sdence 
fii^lon needs a boldness of stylization, 
and certainly a greater sense of urgency 
th^ he bas given it. He has also chosen 


country. The 'concerto was typicnl 
enough of the. ferodty and notatfonal 
complexity of his style, but typical also 
of Its peculiar quietnesses And linear, 
lyrical qualities that may be seen as 
resulting .from a Cfraingeresque 
absorption of folk-musia, In a number 
,of his works the folk^element is expli- 
cit; for instance, (he piano marathon 


to set the film in Scotland, prin^ 
Glasgow, thus achlevine a hod d 
double alienation froth nh unal 
rain. Unfortunately, the ioiiihl ff 
simple clarity which oucli mtue 
might bring eludes him. 

The death watch is not a local fan 
of wake but a teleyiiioo proaruuH> u 


or waxe outa leievuioD 
this vaguely imminent *o«tyi®*5 
has not only lost lu alinj 
meaning. A combination, we «t Wd. 
of advanced medical scienwaw^ 
ing taboo has swept It dlii oi # 
Dying no longer has any pl« « * 
and so the media has rusW jn ^ 
the gap, to exploit the tnorbw 
of the death-starved 
day, ‘‘Death. Watch’^ .'^; 0^ 
someone In the process d dyuj; 
opera which ends with the prWfT 
being written out of ih« 
keeps. The problem of- 
filming the subject 
hv Another techno odcal 


hat was 
femous 





ehdtled,Gro//ige/;....... , 

' . jUafehing to'lti qnd feltUiat FiMissy 
knew the;' other coifiposelr's Intentions 
^ infallibly - knevf how to briitg out the 
iipalit- or thja. manic athleticism behind' 
' the- tuneful fdrpgrouhd of .the folk-: 
|nudcaetdnu; k|iewhPY to make even 
l.;tbie thrqeoif these aev<anteeit pieces that 
’are mere epigraitis; Sj(>eak With :a dis- 


1 V employee inmmv/ v ^ 
is Implanted with 
films.whatevor he sees and tri^, 
back to the ^dlo. 
the camera: a FImI 
problem, of ; i 

documentary technique. , . 

A subject Is 

tenhoc (Romy Schooidegi*^^ 

by her doctor that she h ^1 , 

.incurable disease - and flWJ 

question what that 

society posited by the , 

by the media to aop^m 

ramme, she 

eacapQ, and'.ruhs 

Scotland to lookferaancw^^^ 

fiiBt husband, That » 

comoB in, 

Htig>th her, all 

ba^ rtpoW WH . 

rtpn', • ' . Almost : w^lfully^ 

-f i].ht Mm needs 


niah!ddiriuiation'ahd tb achievefo^i 


1 OifonhB'ti 

FpMpAa. 




-nqeqed .' to attempr - conventionauy 
: large^aiecbnimsltlbna. Hb playedln; 

; the ^iriit-' of: Grainger .thq condtirt’ 

' :piaqrstVto6, 'Uaid| the fastest feropbs 
rqnd npt belnij afraid: of wrong notes' 
:wbard thsy maj^pfofltably'b^ risked. , 
.'-^e'.pqrfoi^a^ drew ohq Imd an- 


blldded. iTicre tt a;^Ba« 

'forfhcrraeAaj^rfdy.W^ J 

. Kelberine but 

I human* consplatlofi .(a ^ of®*.: 

thbiigiit losO; Into tw.JI'r : - : I 
bibliSny suffering 
' . f certalA*^ 

aiob -in ms ■ 


npiontyi'ljitifei! . 

• .UnH.-iaaB^'bf’Qfl 


everyone's 


dtaUs '^dyalUbfeifrbni 'prem| 
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commen tary 


Gingering up Racine 


By John Weightman 

BrilUDiCUS 

Lyric Studio, Hammersmith 

We rarely get the opportunity of seeing 
lUdne done in English. His beautifully 
sinictured plays, in their orional form, 
sre really spoken operas, wmose emo- 
tiooal force, theatrical excitement and 
csychologtcal truth are carried entirely 
m ihe miraculous ebb and flow of the 
ileundrines, and there is no way of 
hiuposing this unique phenomenon 
' Ibu another tongue. Stage business, 
dttor and even acting in the naturalis- 
tic sense, count for little; the actors are 
nquired to reinforce the exquisite 
nodulallons of the verse with formal 
puures and rhythmic groupings, so as 
(0 allow (he fluid triumph of rigid 
coQveiUlon (hat Racino alone, among 
ckwns of practitioners of French 
iwKlassical (rngedy, was somehow 
aMe to bring off. But in a foreign 
lonnie, his warm, sinmng statues are 
UiMe to turn into cold, plaster auto- 
Data, and so directors feel the need to 
look lor ways of gingering him up. 

A few years ago, the National 
Theaire's interesting rhymed version 
1 of/lftMwbyTonyl^rrisonmovedthe 


action from Ancient Greece to the 
British R^; the switch detracted con- 
siderably from the classical grandeur of 
the semi-divine heroine, but at least it 
gave Diana Riu the chance of a rich, 
un-English dismay of temperament in a 
sultry setting. For this new Britannicus, 
Christopher Fettes uses John Cairn- 
cross's unrhymed translation, which 
closely follows the literal meaning of 
the original. Bui, though keeping all 
the Roman references, he sets the 
action in the twentieth centuty. The 
audience sits around a stark,' brick- 
lined space resembling an under- 
ground hunker in which a neo-Fascist 
dictator might be temporarily housed. 

- Armed guards prowl menocindy, 
muslque concrite clicks and thunders 
to keep us in a mood of (error, clocks 
strike ominously, and the metal garage 
door to Nero's apartments is slammed 
up or down with fearful import. 'The 
characten, wearing various kinds of 
formal or infomiar modern dress, in- 
tone a sliglitly archaic literary English, 
which is at variance with Iheir contem- 
porary costume and gives them at times 
an eery, extra-terrestrial quality, ns if 
they were performers in some superior 
space-serial. In the vital confrontation 
scene between Agrippina and Nero, 
mother and son kiss each other pas- 
sionately on the mouth, presumably to 
drive home the incestuous, Oedipal 
aspect of the (heme (in the original , of 
course, there are no kisses at all: In 


Racine, no character, not even lovers, 
can as much as touch each other). To 
mark Ihe temporary mood ofeupnorin 
during the phoney lull before the 
murder, Britannicus performs a solo 
dance, ecstatically waving a medal that 
Nero has apparently, given him ns a 
token of reconciliation. Nero, after 
watching the murder at the party, 
walks in flickine a ridiiig-crup, which 
he must have found conveniently to 
hand to symbolize his now unleashed 
power. 

All this is good, theatrical suff, 
meant no doubt to ilipoussiirer 
Racine, but Ihe effect is to create a 
hybrid aesthetic object with multiple 
and conflicting implications. Admit- 
tedly, the original Racine is also a 
hybrid: the characters are seventeenth- 
century nrUtocrais disguised ns 
Ancient Romans. But in tne French, 
the hybrid Is an nrlistic fusion: para- 
doxically, the must sublime moment is 
Nero's sado-masochistic dcclnratioit of 
his sudden love for June, which is both 
precious in its vocabulary and utterly 
realistic in sentiment. The English- 
speaking Nero docs his best with this 
F^sage, but he cannot make it sound 
right,- firstly because the words do not 
sing, and secondly because his contem- 
porary dress and neo-Fascist setting 
have already established him as a 
sinister bmto for whom such refine- 
ments could huve no meaning. 


By creatine total menace from the 
start, Ihe performance blurs the essen- 
tial point that the play is meant in be 
about (he metamorphosis of Nero from 
an appnrentlv decent ruler into a 
monster. And, by offering such a mix 
of effects, it conceals the fact that 
Racine's special gif) is his inipcccohic 
purity of line in d riimatic development . 

But, if we forget about Rucinc, there 
is much to enjuy in the performance as 
n thriller nhout power and sex. Tlie 
characters easiest to deal with natur- 
alisticnlly are, of c\umc. the secondary 
ones: Bunhus, the goud soldier. Nar- 
cissus the evil plotter and Albina, the 
naive confidante; these three were 
benulifullv differentiated hv Atun 
McNaughlen, Donald Pickering and 
Vnlcric oarmuf. Of (he principals, the 
one who most imjnosseii me Wiis 
l-li/uhelli Kicharusoii us June: 
atllunigh rigged out in a most uohe- 
comiiig costume, consisting of u jacket 
and baggy puiils - not »l all whui one 
would expect ns ~lc simple iipiiarcil/ 
D'unc buuut£ uu'nn vient d'arrachcr 
ml snmnieil" - she conveyed a consis- 
tent impression of intelligent inno- 
cence. Joiiaihun Kent us Nero, 
Sioblian McKenna ns Agrippinn and 
Garry Cooper ns BrilHnnicus all hod 
their moments, although they occa- 
sionally seemed to experience difficul- 
ty in pacing the long speeches without 
llic help of beat or rhyme. 


Feeling for the Fifties 


The Council in court 


New Oxford 
Paperbacks 


By.D, A. N. JoAes 


llttbe Workshop Cabaret 
IbeAire Royal, Stratford East 


Hw ft, vfe wqnder, did Joan Little- 
food’s l^eatre Workshop succeed 
a la aGferts.lo create ei working-dass 
wife a ieft’-wing Was? The 
xut on a cabaret at the 
|]*»W .Royal, Stra^ord East, on 
W'hich seemed designed to 
tondale tl^, feeling we call nostalgia 
« ne ^ve days of thq Fifties. >fet- 
^ w the company sat on the 
drinking and smoking' at little 
■w^iiepping forward to do a little 
jri fea audlenbe were drinking 
^atjoking too, in.lh? crowded bar, 
jriwal and after the show, we 
St Oy wngs' round fee piano - 
“JWan iongs, bits of Worid War 
ng tatet' than (he Fifties. 
V dfkfcbop : has always been 
^ (o .s^lhnent about tne good 


show, was compered by How- 
3^0 ha's Just published 
»«WM«hronicIe oribe^mpariy 

■ Mped’ fourid:. a 
fee Red 
vfeirii p)eycd befprefee 
^ '.gyewes ouiaide :the Labour 
jfelilny Miller changed b|s 
,f^tooT^,^^n^ MacQoll. He Jiadileft 
SSTi Ji^yrtaen and, .'lacked fee 
:and qdalificattons 
ibkeb up by 
**£&Wwcb«ier when he;W^ 
^;folk’’fotigi| outside -a 
ip. ^rk.- subsidized him 
WKlfeg With Theatre 
L b,.193,08..’Ih.Mah- 
:w6, he^bP^n'bis'part- 


she had 
Afifei? Royal A^demy 
rejefitfed all 
W^nce Join, fee 

Uifou^ 
rind Joan Lit- 



I^iod of Fascist and Commupisi con- 
frontation, a lime of genuinely revolu- 
tionary potential, make a valuable 
preface to his account of Theatre 
Workshop proper, founded in 1945, 
and now Itself an element of nostalgia 
for those of us over fifty, a memory 
of youthful joUlty and sauciness and 
let’s-aJl-swear-llke-the-workeix-swear. 

The book is quite long, with docu- 
ments and recorded interviews, but it , 
n^eds another chapter, analysing the 
political and social philosophy (n (he 
company, and ' an essay, perhaps, on 
the influence it. has bad pn the world ■ 
of arts and erilerlalnments. Howard 
Goocney has inquired about the latter, 
but feems rather tentative anduncef-- 
tain. \^en he looked round at his fel- 
low : artists ori feat stage, be must 
have noticed how mony of them are 
familiar focea on television, as 
worklng-iclBss characters in (he -fore- 
front of the 'Story. In the 1940s, 
middJe-dass .characters were always to 
the fore and the working-clas well to 
fee rear, often merely as coniic relteL 
Nowadays, the comic relief is likely to 
cofee from a middle-class Mrfbrmer, 

' like the popular Penelope Keith'. This 
change; 1 suggest, is partly the result 
of Theatre Workshop's obsession with 
class. ' ^eryprie was .obsessed wife 
! ^ass In theses r-^^md rightly so. : 

iThc Stratford audience, feat Suh; 
day, was not one IP which a. snob of 
the Forties could easily pin flaw 
labels. It is harder to spot "those feU- 
Mle .diferertces" nowadays, since we 
are. not so worried about tales Miiig 
fold. If the company wanted originally - 
(u, I believe, they did) to revive the 
spirit of Edwbrdlan music-hall, with 
imerruptlons ffom'.the dudJence rathef 
than We abplause. they, won that 
campaign. i you up 

hfcre^ came tom’thq gallery, during 
ai tribute' toi Saroyan. More seriously, 
with a clank ‘of beer-mugs, v_Ui»don 
vbloBS called: /‘What about the ^ 
.oldlenl?'’ ■- a 


Assessment of Clients) two blind jaze 

f iianisls provide mosical interludes 
one of them led on to the stage by a 
large, efficient and docile labrador 
dog); and a "concrete" poet, with two 
assistants, demonstrates hfe speciality 
by first growlins, then making a series 
of. guttural noises accompanied by, 
infantile leaping and bounaing, 

Ed Berman, os Counsel for the 
Defence, gives (ui excellent impeisona- 
liori of Ihe ' high-handed barrister 
whose prime technique Is to obstruct 
his witnesses: 

'' EB Have you found - any , other 
striking discrepaincies? ' 
WoicsfYes*- 

EB Thank ybu very much. . 

This is a lively piece of acting, in 
contrast with several of - the other 
performonces: as "an experiment In 
what nught be called Reality Theatre", 


By Patricia Craig 

Show Trial 

Tricycle Theatre 

The recent withdrawal of Arts Council 
subsidies to forty-one bfeanizations 
(including fee Old Vic), and the out- 
rase caused by this action, are behind 
Ed Berman^s aihbUibus production at 
tbeTricycle Theatre in Kilburn. Shovf 
Trial, subtitled 'The Artists’ Enquiry 
into Ihe Arts Coundl”, isao attempt to 
formalize discontent with Arts Council 
policy by .providing a platform for 
aggrieved ex-beneficiaries, other com- 
^naals, and informed observers, 
while the offending body, accused of 
having Mled to fuTfU its responsibili- 
ties, IS put on trial; The stage is 

arranged to reseoible a courtroom. , gfiow trial can't avoid, inrarparatiog 
, memoers of the audience are pressed jome of the tedium ossodated with 
into Jury service (add s^rn jn wife real-life debates on adriilnislrallvejijo- 

cessesand feelrshoricomihira. Without 
afoript, the petformera (end to rely foe 
humour on outspokennpu .-r , '*If 
Charies Osborne fell undera bus, they 
wouldiappoinfsomebody jostasobiiox- 
lops” - or deliberaiteiy .outrage.ous 
simplifications: "If ibA Artis Cfouocil 
knew what it was doing, it Would do it 
better". “ReaUty Thbalre", it would 
seem, requires a. strprig measuie'of 
aCdbmpanyiiig abiuroity Co* keep) its 
subject in sharp focus. . 

! tfae"satiricren^itioh 6f cburi prdeOf , 
dure", which thehqjid-oui promises, ii 
of ianicse (He ob^oiis way (b impoKe ai 
distiriethfe tfodlne Oi\ a‘ma8s.brnMfo*. 
rial consisting bt opmUih and iillega- 
([bri; .but fometiow,' dl- lenat' in- (lie, 
opening epUode, fee. satirieal asideit; 
and iha parodiei bf^fiobrirbooi behti-' 

itiour ard hot sufiidienriy pofeced.ot 

. 


tiieir fingers crossed), and the Arts 
CwhcU's refusal to take part in the 
perfonnaoce is imderliqed by a 
conspicuously empty chair, 'labelled 
“Deiendanr. , i , 

What is wroim with the Aits Coun- 
cil? A variety oT absweis, some gener; 
ai; .soine specific, is' prorided. Its ; 
pnneb dre sfeall, efficient and docile, 
or else they are lafu, unwieldy and 
oplnloiiateo; t(s aims sire “amor- 
phous”; it lacks. dynamism; it has 
failed togdt tbgrii»wifefeeprob|ema: 
peculiar to orchestral musicians} it 
do» nothing to stop small malprbctim 
in the ; arts; i(s Literature Diredor 
"dcipises" poetry; 11 hwn’t 
plemeiited the rqfomfeenttahona of 
vdrious commissions which suggested 
feat it might reb^nized on moip 
' damderatfc 

treated fo a Iqng disquisition oil tte 
i IhadeauMes of tne; Arii Council’s 
AprtSl Report!-- “nimiy and 
ing” ■ wnlle ' 1H*;, 



•m soiuw... - T--", foA ! SlagerS/inoneofilWted.num^^^ 

songs, were sung .abqut dead 1”A. 'sdiialuieatricai 
nK These sdogs eame from Behan s 
■ idre.rt 


sejatehes arieyfeMow. 
riiie (cslimoidds of "vrifeesscs’!'w 
> barited 'whenever ;npsaible, bjf 

sample performances of Ijfc, afia they 

•claim tP practim. Jn the fitsi 
(the show will consist, of eleven Sepa*:; 
irate "enquiries!’, on aaccessive even-; 

inm under such headings as floUticij; 
CenwrBhip. :‘DlscrWilnatioii:: and 


men. inese 

pjay The QiforeTdlovv, firai produ«d 
a' . quBrte^ceritury.^agOi when JRA, 
setmty seemed a thing of 'fee it> 

looked bhek upbh with, 

Ed^ almosl, nostalgia. -HlndBlght^wfe 

make 'many’ of us; want to rerexa^nc 
y Se“ eW pHilosW of the. Pf«es. 
W-eSpiwseS in ?uci; companies , as 
•JTjeatre Worieshop, : ; i , 


Deception in Worid 
War II 

New enlarged edition 
Charies Cruickshank 
Illustrated £2.95 

Tlie Judge 

Patrick Devlin 
£2.95 

The Second 
Mrs Hardy 

Robert Gittings 
and Jo Manton 
Illustrated £1.95 

A Diary of Readings 

John Baillie 
£3.50 

Anxiety 
and Hypocrisy 

France 1848-1945 
Theodore Zeldin 
£3.95 18 June 

The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of Ballet 

Horst Koegler 
£4.50 18 June 

The World’s Classics 

fo be published 18 June 

Wuthering Heights 

Emily Bronte 
Edited by Ian Jack 
95p 

The Private Memoirs . 
and Confessions of 
a Justifl^ Sinner 

James Hogg 

Edited by John Carey 

£1.95 


a 

dbbsh - , . , , 

fiH^hiion ofTerud, or Indeed (he vtipue 
ofJlie wKofe exdrdsb. To dnw.Ufen^ 
don' to ,1)ufeaucra(fe,{Dliieaii:mlsjupg*' 
Rients arid aUkfe<in(iflerncnt;ig B.worihr. 
white uiidertaKihg j7lhough it ) sofee; 
tioi^ si^s thaT'ine:Aris G^ncU 
CpDwIn for more man .a.feirsh^bl 
Dhblic irtdigharipn)^.Bdi after febffeijl; 
Mriaimurice,il miutbegald that 
TWe/jhas tibt jfbl Kached the irijige'. 
Whe^ indlet|tt^rit endaiand emertkm-. 
pleat begink;'' 


Roxana 

Daniel Defoe 
Edited by Jane. Jack 
£1.50 

Selected Stories : 

Katherine Mansfield ' 

Edited by D. M. bavin 
£1.75 . : 

the Adventures of 
Roderick Random 

Tobias Smollett 
Edited by 

Paul’Gabriel: Boued ' 

The Picture 
6f Dorian Gray 

bsoa'r.Wlide 

Edited by (sobel Murray- 

95p. ; : I. ■. 

Past- Masters 
^Ehjgeis;::;;, 'i 

'TerifeM CarVer • • 

£|i;2& -hardback £6.95 

Maph^ 

’ bu4ntin ^k'ldner * ' 

. ^1i26 ' hardback £6.Q5 ' 
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commentary 


This special crime number of the TLS coincides with the 1981 Crime 
'Writers* Conference, which opens in Stockholm next week, about 
which Julian Symons will be writing In a forthcoming issue. Th« eight 
trime writers nictured nn this week’s cover are (lop to bottom, 
Icfthand column) Eric Ambler, Patricia Hl^mlth, Rex Stout, 
Dashlell Hammett, and (right-hand column) Ian Fleming, fra Levin, 
Margery Alllngham and Artiiur Conan Doyle. 


On becoming a bookseller 


Delivering the word 


By Alan Jenkins 


fc XWIUlllHf AMII VIVMMUKO asco n4VV 1140 

I Arthur Conan Doyles there is nowadays between the two 

n «« functions. The real problem for both is 

By William Rees-Mogg the same, it is the problem of buying. 

What lightens up a bookshop, or a 
jj colIcction.isarcallygoodbook.These 

are books which are rare, and intcrest- 
“Booksellers in the gross are taken for lng, and in some real way important, 

no better than a pack of knaves and and if possible in fine condition. Such 

radical trade unionist contingent of atheisis”, as Beniamin Bridgewater books are what, make a bookshop a 

[ )it-workers, led by Walsh, victims of a wrote in Re/feio 1691. Few pleasure to visit, or a bookseller's 

ockout and of their own sluggish trades have improved their image in catalogue a joy to rend. 

half-comprehension of what they are Jf?,* 'There are in the 1980s not too many 

fIghtiM for; nnd. second, the women, H said that joid a season in London. In 

Mrs l^tchcock, si ent and all-see ns, ^hey have. Indeed, the image of the pjrkerine we now hardlv deal in hook« 

A— u trfldA T havA iisf n n«>ri k rlCKenng, we now naiOiy oeHl m DOOKS 


tension ot what they are M*' . i 'There are in the 1980s not too many 

Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance the women, H A S2 ‘hem sold in a season in London. In 

* 1 -ru . Wrs l^tchcock, silent and all-seeing, *hey nave, indeed, the image of the pi-berinc we now hardlv deal in hook« 

Cottesloe Theatre and the pathetic Annie, soldier^s trade I have just joined is dsllnctly oublishel’aftcr 1800- rcallv flood Ena- 

saasaajias.=iaa5 =a5aaa whore, hair out of her wits from grief j»tler than that of the trade I have lust P u books of the ’seventeenth and 

Surely no other dranretic »ork of the o?nS?S". Da'J™l“«Md b"'""'" “■* 

1950s «)uld or should be made to bear ^®Tonned and dead m infancy), Tbcrc are not many to be found. This 

auch^a weight of “contemporary rele- P'.*^®** convincingly, with perhaps a jtf makes pricing very difficult. It is easy 
vance-asisdemandedoflohnArden-s tnje too much hysteria, by Elizabeth ® to price a run of thJ mill copy of Swifl^ 

most celebrated play. Serjeant Mia- E*tensen. Unjust, of course. 

fl/Yive'r Dfl/ice, in its current revival As Arden hints in his preface to the n x^i .j a a.ai i but supposing one had - which we do 

directed 1w John Durcess at the Cot- text of the play, it is to these two ^un Monday, Ap^^ not - on uncut copy of the large paper 

tesloe. Inthe event, both the perform- women (ana, in this production at acquired, with the adww and assist- Gulliver, what price should that .oe? 


such a weight of “contemporary rele- 
vance" as is demanded of John Arden's 
most celebrated play, Serjeant Mia- 
gmve's Dance, in its current revival 
directed John Burgess at the Cot- 
tesloe. Inthe event, both the perform- 
ances and the play break down under 
the strain: the acting demonstrates the 
steady tendency to increasingly 
raucous overstatement that is some- 
how built into the lines, and Arden's 
play, peddling its volatile burden of 
rolk-mythology and ballad-wisdom, 
proves unworkable, a creaking 
machinery of savau and.frultless con- 
feontations pFOVoking in the end less 
thought, pity or terror than impati- 
ence. This is stranu , since there is real 
conviction behind the writing, a right- 
eous anger and compassion; yet the 


As Arden hints in his preface to the n \m ^ a . but supposing one had - which we do 

text of the play, it is to these two On Monday, Apnl 27m of th^^ not - an uncut copy of the large paper 

women ' (ana, in this production at ®cquired, with the adin^ and assist- Gulliver, what price should mat .oe? 

least, to the limping, leering, cowardly of those eminent Pickering does have a copy of (^Uliis's 

and opporlunlslic bargee Bludgeon), SX Persian Eclogues, 1742, and it will be 

that we should look for the source of P®'J]fi«*lheouWandingsharecapitalof priced and catalogued in due course, 
the play’s moral force. For Musgrave, "*? n ® But I shall have to price it in the 

thou^, Annie's instinctual nee(K, and knowledge that once sold I can never 

gifts, mean "anarchy": indirectly they P™ was rounded by expect to have another. So for the 

precipitate, in one of the play^ !P moment it has to remain a book for 
strongest scenes, the accidental death and jaylng down. It will almost certainly be 

of Sparky. Musgrave fails also to ^ ‘ j more advantageous to sell it In 1991 

understand the pnndples, very differ- a. than in 1981, and by 2(W1 who can tell 

rent from his own (because they of anyone In the first half of the what it will fetch? 

embrace the nast and future where Century, and was the 6rst to , ^ r. j. 

Cotendge /m X London”, I think thit wa. tnto. 


dto,Sg“ ';„X ed"£. OWo°usly,lhe«a«™S,m 

discomfiting. niMUon . i Blake or Hans Christian Ande«en A« ary books in our stock, as tb 




Much is promised by the arrival of 
Black Jack Musgrave, his squad of 
three likely lads, and their sinister 
“gear". In a strike-and-snow-bound 
colliery town; there are touches every- 
where which sugMst a richer, more 
complex drama man that which is 


:r once wrote that Dudley 
the best judge of a book in 
think that was true, 
lere are many quite ordin- 
our stock, as mere ought 


last gathered together, paradoxically <®day 
on the pretext of averting a riot , and for 
whom he perlbms his mad dance under 
the ragged “flag" of Billy’s skeleton 
hanging grotesquely alongside the Unr 


Library. 


books which are of middle value, but of 
much rnore than . moderate interest. 


-ri «iiu r«nu««d.A ^ oF banting grotesquely alongside the Unr 

icm J®«' This, with itnpassiaried de- 
.nunciations both economic and 


When WilUam Pickering died in more man, moderate interest. 
1854, he was in poor financial state, grea educational benefit of being 
having made the charactcriaUc, Victor- » bookseller is that one has occasion to 


arrived to recruit men frorp a hungry “"jai JrJri" Pmnirts and 

5mo^ rniiSiyflin? iaiscnly Bces OS Iraccablc to the ."same 

corruption" as that behind the jfetus 
homc, should bc the most 

almotoftere of chilly or oel igerent .Sowerhil sceneaf all- < 
unwe conie that greete them^ the dark KfiS 


Ian error of having backed a loan for a 
friend. Hie firm had to be recon- 


a bookseller is that one has occasion to 
read, or at least In the Johnsonian way 
to. dip into, such a wide variety ol 


I had not realized how irriublelte 

tion that the celebrated MnMiSS 
mutilated a Harieian ManusedDrS 
ped in at the beginning is a MiM 
letter of Januaiy im to CadJS 
Davies which opens: 
“Gentlemen, I am extitmely wn 
to be compelled to complain, of y« 
inattentions. I wrote to you i inta 
nearly a fortnight past, anduig 
without your answer. I mjte y 
unnecessarydetteis; and myaiOn 
require only five lines, Thtreaik 
no apology, however extenitm 
be your correspondence, bris 
pointed neglect . . 

It is not, however, Isaac D'kntfi 
irritability that is particuiaiiy ioktea 
ing, but his foreshadowine oi B» 
jamin, who was not aherriftoimid 
nine years after (his book wu 
lished. Chapter IV, On Some Om- 
lerlstics of a Youth of Geii/iu.iua 
almost uncannily DisraelJao m|,ii 
the Benjamia sense: 

An apparent Indolence hangiike 
contemplative geniuij he lorn ik 
repose of the body ano the scthiijd 
the mind. It is known thri Bxstn 
of great abiUtiu in their pattit 
days, have retired from tbe^d 
their mates, and while thi^ m 
folded up in their little wild ihiw 
tlons, nave appeand dull k 
dunces .... Let as place ounelra 
in the situation of aparento(iBBd 
genius, and we shall Bad loofe 
association of ideap concerosiii 
than those we have at pm». Wi 
see a great men, they a diiqbedui 
child; we see genius, Ibeyobrim 
The career of^olus israiclytUe 
fortune; and very often P 
contempt. Even in its mbit flURni 
aspect, what is U, but plucUo|ikr 
brilliant flowers from 


while the reward lerminawnl* 
honour? 


some dis^etloa, though Like many good booksellers, Dud- 


rekhtipef indwTlal gj,™ S b^Mr Chktto, * pu, o 

pltSo ikd Ser^T«ho is ?l"- ” ■■ ' 

iria^strate), . are ihsisteiUly brought ipsps his hold on thq crowd, Since that time, Pickei 

horiie;tbeiehraqddefensiven&ssihthe The chaos makes. explicit and coo- have been booksellers 
violentbickedngpFliiesolideraandthe Anns on anxiety, wqich Is generated publishen, though I afr 


M. ..w...., ..dO most j his father, icy Massey was always attracted by outlined by his father, ; whg If)® 

powerfol scene of all; yet despite ihe books about bookselling and pub- twenries imagined 

astonlshingcousde^JdireofwilVand w® Ann wu bought in the earn Ushing, I owe to his judgment the copy of genius, was 8ometiilng,t dw^ 
of.Musgrave's dance, U degenerales of Rel^o BibUopoli nom which 1 know, though no doubt, 

into chaos as the meeriftfl does: its hold HJ® ^k^B*uwtto and the Other quoted. Another book with literary Deopledid.fowethelrapi^F^ 

usgrave , * Wndus., associations that Dudley Massey serendipity of bbokselling. It 


That Benjamin Disracl 'sc^ 
his own genius had aliwy Pw 
outlined by his f«‘her, .wlw »■ 
twenties imagined hlm»Ii a» wg* 
of genius, was some^ntl 
know, though no doubt, 


-cfrfnpellihg'figure of Musgrave hinuelf early, on by the-play's. 
' these prepare for: an '‘uiihistori(!al knotted *:‘poetic'' texti 


<pa^ble";oF some force.. The force -is 
Chefred'but sqiriehoiv' dissipated rpth'er 
:tlian. ccmccfitrated In the'; series of 
surpnsu wtjich'fbllq^t . . i < 

!. .For, it traospiresi'Mhsgrara's'inen 
• are. no rebrtiitin^ party but 'k.gi'&ub .of 


- i^ '.P the doS^oT^^ , »» «.ll A Devie. ig 1795'. 


know, though no doubt,^»" 
people did. fowe 
serendipity of bboksoUjng. 
which contributes equkUy »PS| 
against inflation and WiltegJJ 
mem of learning. In 
what better trade could ow w*;' 


rotted *:‘boetic'V texture and close The Chatto, family took into part- 
saving ' or th'ebes, its' rawness and nershlp the Massey family, and the 
pungency often hardening to an over- ibuslnisshad unttMast year been run for 
blo\ifiij und neflr-nieaningless hybrid many years by Dudley and Roy Mas- 
eechi a volley of resonant, staccato sey< It was Dudley Massey’s death last 


•speechi a volley of resonant, staccato sey<. It was Dudley Massey’s death last 
utterances kind. bizarre;metaphors,' fair 'year . which led to' the sale. . ' ' 
rtmpved Irpiii mh dl|«w^ of the sp I hjvo talt™ dyer a bu,inea 


Fifty years on 


it , 


of waf!s horror and the evU bFihHhjg by William PIqkcring Was an outstanding 

ykillinfliMusgrav* himself is publifhbTOfhispetiod; Dudley Massey: 

Tron.sclf-dlScIplfeerf ilvlhg:hU fanatro^^ ' Outstanding bookseller of his. 

. .truth -^rith. a; frighterting ;irohsistdricvi Into. this. gcheme is ij^thisfespedt, I feel that Plckerind &' 


are noreemitinflparty bul.agi'Oub of so i nave, taken over a business . • ■ i •- ,r ' - — 

desetfelif .Who /Itave ' studk By tneir , families, ,• . • | ' • “ “ : 

•Sergeant-tokbarelhlhefomiihehtbra Pickirings, the Chattos and’lhe 7?ie TLS o/jMne 4, mi carrleda he felt himself 

truth with, a;frighterting:coitsistericy: SlS ®Pa!iIi*!. i Jf IiUhIsfespedt, I feel that Pickering* The power and originality of Wilfred upruilr of'^5 


Vie TLS of June 4, 1931- carried a 
review by Bdsil ae tSellncourt o/The. 
Poems ';Of -Wilfred Owa edited by 
£'d»iuri(/ B/u/i Jen; : ! ,;i ' 


he felt himself 
recorder ... ^ 

He had rtoj. 

avidity for vkjords dor hU ,j|| 

useoFthem; theresrtsMl^^^ ^ 


' ' JonnTha^t; with' 
; ttogansi: foiteffril 
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to the editor 
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Marxism and 
the Law 

Sir - 1 am not surprised that Paul 
HinUUtters. May 15), who regards 
B«roard Edelman’s Ownership of the 
Image as “the most original contem- 
porary Marxist writing on the theory of 
hw", should wish to register disagree- 
oenl with my assessment of that work, 
lean see 00 need for him to do so under 
ihe guise of correcting “inaccuracies'’. 
Kk own introduction to the book 
proceeds within four sentences to bring 
b the work of B. B. Pashukanis and to 
Moeat Edelman as following Pashu- 
bnis In the enterprlse.of explaining the 
(ton of law. It is still my view- a matter 
for argument rather than an Inaccuracy 
. that Telman's work rides on the 
back of Pashukanis’s much more signi- 
SciDl contribution to the theory oftaw 
in the sense that it is best understood in 
cooiparison and in contrast with it and 
hH no self-standing interest. 

Mr Hirst chides me for gross unfair^ 
iKisIn saying that Pashukanis’s “vision 
o( I socialist society in which Law is 
rtplick by Plan can and did lead to 
nd justify (he horrors of Stalinism". I 
did BOl mean that Stalin was influenced 
to Pashukanis. I meant that Pashukan- 
Bi rejection of the place of the right- 
old duly-bearing individual in socialist 
idrnlnlitralloQ resulted In the fact that 
(here was no anti-Stalinist Manist 
tb^ of law to present a principled. 
RjectiOD of the concepts of “social 
diijuer'' and "social harm" replacing 
ihe^bourgeols" concept of “guilt? that 
iben was no rejection of Inoeterroin- 
ate leDtencing, that there was ho 
devfltioft of the todal role- of law. legal 
ideology and the legal profession, let 


Proletarian Cultural Revolution than it 
fits with the predictability, regularity 
and fairness that Soviet and Chinese 
people long for. To assure them of the 
latter, we have to give them much more 
even than what Mr Hirst calls "a firm 


Soviet and Chinese liberal lawyers 
idnure Pashukanis but do not elevate 
Ik work against the bureaucratic ten- 
dmles of their regimes, is that Pashu- 
hris’i work fits better with the 
kriesinessandcontenrot for law of the 
Sulialst purges and of the Great 


framework of public law"; we need to 
help them see law as a central social 
insntutioo, with its own traditions - 
traditions shaped largely, os Pariiuka- 
nls saw, by private and not public law. 

Western Marxists, on the other 
hand, need to Immerse themselves in a 
sustained examination of leoal theory 
and practice throughout the nislory of 
the Soviet Union and the communist 
movement in China much more than 
they need to “ke^ up" with the latest 
fenlasies from Paris. When one is 
following a road full of potholes, it is 
well - as contemporary Chinese legal 
theorists put it - to learn from the cart 
in front. 

I am delighted to learn from Mr 
Hirst, however, that Renner’s The 
JnstitHtlons of Private Law and iheir 
.Social ^metioiu has been reprinted; 
like Pashukanis’s and unlike the other 
works I was reviewing in your issue of 
May 1, it is a book that will still be 
discussed fifty and one hundred years 
from now. 

May I correct one real inaccuracy? 
The Australian radical law teacher 
whose views on law as a form of public 
rationality I was commending to your 
readers Is Andrew end not Alan Fraser, 
and O. R. Ellon is not descended from 
Ihering (through Ihering's daughter 
and her husband, the insurance lawyer 
Viktor ^renberg), but from that 
^renberg’s brother. Much as I admire 
Professor Elton’s work, I would not 
have dropped him into my review on 
this more slender basis. 


EUGENE KAMENKA. 

History ofldeas Unit, The Research 
School Ot Social Sciencei^; The Austra- 
llan National University, Post Office 
Box 4, C^berra ACT 2^. 


Jean Rhys 

Sir, ~ Wc arc planning the publica- 
tion of a collection of letters by the lute 
Jean Rhys, to bc edited by Francis 
Wyndham and Diana Melly. We would 
be grateful to anyone in possession of 
letters from her if they would write to 
Francis Wyndham do this address. 

DIANA ATHILL. 

Andrd Deutsch Limited, 105 Great 
Russell Street, London WC1B 3LI. 

Scots Law 

Sir, - G. R. Elton (Letters, Moy 22) 
invites us to comment upon (he mean- 
ing of the term "common law" in 
Scotland. Today, in Scolkind as in 
England, (he term is most often used to 
describe the law made by judges in 


case, distinguishing it from legirialion 
or statute law. In me medieviu period 
the term was used in Scotland to 
denote those rules of law enforced by 
the procedure of the king's courts and 
ao ap^cablo throughout the king- 
dom. Titc prlnci{>nl courts of the 
Scottish kings in the Middle Ages were 
those of the sheriff and the justiciar, 
from which the modern Sheriff Court 
and High Court of Justiciary nrc direct- 
ly descended. The basic principles of 
modern Scots land law were estab- 
lished in the twelfth century and by the 
early fourteenth century at the very 
latest there were common law actions 
for delict (anglicd tort), the recovery of 
debt and the enforcement of contracts. 
■It Is of course true that the medieval 
common law of Scotlond must be set in 
the context of other jurisdictions and 
generol social conditions, but it is with 
all respect a loim and unjustifinblc step 
to say, as Professor Ellon does, that 
this context demonstrates (or implies) 
the non-existence of Scots law prior to 
the rixteenth century. It is surely 
indisputable that private warfare 
among* the landed classes was not i 
monopoly of the Scots, and that (here 
were, undl quite recent tiiries, in- 


Among this week’s contributors 


KBXuiEy Amis’s most recent ilovel is 
^^ Hlde and Seek. 1980 

ieaw Bivrnbs has recently been 
**toied the Somerset. Maugham 
Award for bit fint novel, Metroland. 

T i; Binyon is a Fellow of Wadham 
Qtogi, Oxford. 


Anthony Hobson's books include Craio Rainb’s poem "A Dead Letter” 
Great Libraries, 1970, and Apollo and on page 629 is from his new book A 
Pegasus: an Enquiry into the Forma- Free Translation, which will be pub- 

tion and Dispersal of a Renaissance lisbed next week. 

Library, 1971 Redoxovb's most recent coUec- 

. tionofpoemsIsTTie Wwfrf/ngorAffrtfr 
D.A.N.JoNES’snovelsincludePnrflflC 1979. 

M Pfl/w, 1958, and Never //cJ // 5o , ' . , , . , 


'^C. Buxwfield is Director of the 

wlni Office Library wd Records. JoHNKa'roAN'sl 

[■^Button is the author of Wi/tori’s 


Good, 1963. Michael Scammbll was formerly edi- 

tor of Index on Censonhlo. He is 
John Kbboan’s books Include Tfre Face .working on a biography of Alexander 
. _ . SoUbemtsyn, 


. RoBiNSBAOBRistheauthorofTyfrerfro. 
lyao. Eaid Korn is an antiquarian bookseller 1972. 

J5j«AkD is the editor of C. H. StssoN's translation of The 


aid Somid, 


m irooaon. C. H. StssoN's translation of 7?ke 

, Zachary Leader’s Reading Bjake's Divine Comedy was published Idsl 

critical, study, 7?ia Jibs just been published. y®*r. 

w /qveirlgflfei.' Women DiietilVes ^ . ZARASTEiNBRfsaFellowofNewh'aU. 

•" Spiel In Fiction, a collabotation ;; Petbr Lewis is a lecturer In English at Cambrid^. Her 77ie Tima Survey of 
“iw Man Cadogan, was piiblist^ed the University of Dutham., rfreFomflnMfeb/rieso/r/ieHforiawiu 

ww this year:. : ■ ‘ bc published by Times Books in the 

w. . , ; ' I ; Andrew LiNcpu^.fr a lecturer in ^ 


neW cOllcctic 
PJJM. S( Kilda's Pdrllartienf, w 
_ln;^e autumn, ;;., “ 

iic Coiiecied:i 

'sp«.)?jri»|Isl»e4 last ) 


Feminine Ijshed last year. ' , ' 

shoWy th rhw.x/r^; ' ? , 'lOf this weeks rLii ..,-Pres[dent'of'the:.John. SimonGilg-.> 

1.1 RosmBwNAk^ genlielrtuPipundafion. ' ♦ ’ 

^‘'™tTON’imost;receDtbpokto,-5^^£^^^ , , -.i 

{wai^Tc SSrCfoopet Memorial . John- 

P^^1*Mi^li’s,mbBt recenth6vel iPriJ<ijihdthe Jaihes Tail Black 

diiaBiWa cri‘me/n'wi»)K In-: PQTSBMARSMALLisProfissb^^ a feciiircr in 


numcrnhic private iurlsdiLiidns out- 
side (he common law in Englund. 
Perhaps Professor Elton will :igain cast 
cowardly caution (o the winds in 
considering the implications of these 
stiitcmcnls, or perhaps he will decide 
that it is unsafe to draw conclusions 
without n fuller view of the evidence tu 
hack them up. As Dr Murdoch would 
like to point out to other readers, (he 
bulk of his essay concerns another < 
issue, the role of the Faculty of Advo- i 
cates in Scottish public li fc . particularly ' 
after the Treaty of Union. 

ALEXANDER MURDOCH. 

HECTOR L. MACOUEEN. 
Department of Scots Lnw, the Uni- 
versity orEdinbiirgh, The Old College, 
South Bridge, Eninburgh EHA 9YL. 

‘The Crucible’ 

Sir, ~ To answer Lord Bernstein’s 
query in his letter of May 15, 1 did 
indeed check with Granada before 
claiming our production of The Cruel- 
hie us the “hrsl full production" of 
Arthur Miller's great play. What I 
confirmed was that (heir 1959 version 
liistcd scventy-ciglu niimitcs, or some- 
what less than hnlf of the piny. I then 
cheeked with Arthur Miller hmtself in 
whose opinion this represented little 
more than “scenes from the play". In 
those days the bulcliering of dnimutic 
masterpieces under the guise of 
“adaptation" was common practice, 
but I am surprised that Lord Bemstoin 
would want to draw Dltenlion to it. 

LOUIS MARKS. 

Producer, The Craeible, BBC TV 
Plays Department. 

‘The Burning 
Pestle ’ 

Sir, - 1 am grateful to Graham Law 
(Letters, May 22) for Lrorrecling my 
carelesssKp- for which I apologue- In 
calling Ralph the son, not the appren- 
• tice, of the grocer In The Knight of the 
Burning Pesfie; but I cainnol agree (hat 
> it affeiris my criU®Bl PO'nL 

. STANLEY WELLS. 

The Oxford Shakespeare, 40 Walton 
Crescent, Oxford 0X1 2JQ. 

‘The Getting 
of "Wisdom’, 

’ ’ Sir, >- Fleur Adcock’s review of the 
Virago edition pf The Getting of Wis- 
dom (May IS) describes it as a ^fasci- 
. nating curiosity”. Fhsciqaiing it; cer- 
tainlyli.but it is hardly a curiosity. Our 
r . New Windmill edition of the book has 
been constantly in print . foe the past 
twenty years and he's, sold well over 
. 100,000 copies. 

As Utese have gone mainly (oMhools 
; in the UK and Australia, where copies 
L will have been kept in stock for years 
and each one i^ad by several pupils, 
the IJk^y readership musf be at. letet 
f around the half-million mark, iThUis a 
I fairly remarkable'achiovenient for a 
. story about a Melbobiiid ^rts' school 
‘ written over seventy years ago. Surely 
; it should qualiiy as a classic, rather 
e -jihEn a tonosiiy?. 

J;'; i. TONY BEAL. 

; Chairman,. Heiitemanri Edutfadonal . 
B BobM^ 22 Bedford 'Square,' London • 
e :wciB 3HH.. . 


The; Departihent>bf. EdOcation and 
•Scienos offers, i' small number.. of 
reHSitft itiideiiuhipa in. UbraifaniMR 
':dr ^faforinellon- kdenicei . ilAmrds ure 
-'nonhdiiy : offtfrea; co. .loaqd/cfet^ who 


‘The Postman 
Always Rings 
Twice’ 

Sir. - Richard Combs's review (May 
15) nf The Postman Always Rings 
Twice fails to note that the film fails 
utterly to capture the finely-honed 
irony of James M. Cain's novel. The 
film ends in an inexplicably inincated 
fashion, with Frank weeping over 
Cura's dead body. In fact, the novel 
concluded with a final chapter in which 
Frank is tried for Cora's "murder”, 
convicted, and then hanged. Thus the 
paradox of Cain's roncludingchapter- 
Ihai Frank was freed after trial for a 
murder he did commit only to he 
executed for a killing of which he was 
innocent - is entirely absent from 
Rafcison's movie. Indeed, the film as 
made might better have been titled The 
f’osrmmi Only Rings Once. 

DAVID HART NELSON. 

15U4 Dairy Rond, Charlottesville. 
Virginia, 22<».1. 


‘The Survey of 
^ London’ 

Sir. - J. Mordaunt Crook in his 
otherwise excellent review of Vul 4(1 of 
the Survey of London (Mny 8) should 
have consulted Vol 39 where perspcc- 




: Clio's. Cbsmeticf:, Thw- Siuditt: to; .awanfearaavidl^lefroi 
. ..nta^ittaniou f:iuMiure'. l'07<i> 'Aris-ithd Libi!Bries,.BI|; 


icoosideipd ociViheif rn9ti(s;i Nomina^ 
.UiMs«liquld ben)4d«by thehnad.oMhd : 
wpartpient!: in ;>hlcn ihr sfiidenf 
wisiiesild darryout. i^apKh iasobn 
possible; and.; not; later thfcnilJuly 1. 
Applieaddn ’forini for: librarianship 
awards are awlablenorri the Qffice oF 


Arl^ritM Ubihries, Bllubeih: Hqtun; 

:,Yorl? Sofd. J;0BdoD>S,El'™i|.:'Al^^ 110111' Harrisson'! ; Maiss- 

Iplicatfohrarmifotinfotmauonenence .iObadr^rian; Atohive, Univentity : of 
awaitia afeiBiiuedlby^^ iSussiritj;;; Arts Bulldipg D^ : Britton 

foPlfedtopott abd.Sbloned-’dli^t ^d ' 1^ , : • ; )/ 

wiheifos-.'to'vwMcji -sifl'dodiR-'.sQbuW — r — 


tive, intcrnreialion and expinnulion 
are all to be round. 

WILLIAM BELL. 

Members' Lobby, The County Hall, 
London SEl 7PB. 


Thomas Tallis 

Sir. - Since various circumstances 
combined to preventthe incorporation 
of proof-corrections in my review "At 
(he court of the Oonznn'' (April 24), 
may I point out that thirteen rather 
-than three should have been the num- 
ber of years prior to Strigtio's visit to 
London in 1567, when Tallis could 
have met Cabexon, who arrived in 
England in July 1554. In re-affirmiDg 
mvMief that 'TBllis’s motel “Spem in 
alium" was written ns a riposte to 
Strigtio’s forty-part motet, 1 would 
also uke to state that its first peHorm- 
ance probably took place at Nonesuch 
‘ Paldce, home of the Duke of Norfolk’s 
kinsman Henry- Ftlzalan, I2th Earl of 
Aruodel, whose-library (according lo 
'iHecdpy ofthe 1592 cataUuue made in 
1609 and published by S. Jayne and P. 
Johnson in The Lumfey Library, Lon- 
don, 1956) contained a copy of the 
'Thllis work - - perhaps the original 
,whlc)i'has since been losi, l am pre- 
paring a.. fuJI-lengtb siti^ of this topic 
for. publication later this year. 

. . ; • : DBNIS STEVENS. 

T203 Lu'Turiaa Boad. SBrito.Biu^ 
.-bara, Calif^la 93103. . 

The Effects 
I - of Inflation 

. i Sir, •r'^’riic Tom .Harrison -Mass- 
Observation Archil is oqnductii^ a 
suryey :over the next three years ihto 
■!the erfects 'of ihflaflon on daily life. 
'May 1 thrpu^ ybur columns appeal for 
'voluntb^ .Olivers and reporters. '' 

. i ! The '■ Wfairk is exirernely interesting 
and not at all ariluous; all that is 
ix^ired'ls a willingness to wrUe (d us 
both about pefednnl experiefre^ tnd 
' things seen and heafo in daUy .Ufe. The 
more "ordiqai^*’ -people ihinit they afe 
’ih6rrtbreiiueresung,ineir experience is 
■^iqi ^ ^ 

i vritl'ilepd detail of tlia ptojeci’io 
..ahyone who writes to me 'anil f promise 
iihal (heir identity Mfi fjc kept, u a. 
HmaucT; qF ooufid®nce between .them 
^•.!a^K^ jlieVAf|cMye.;.' •' 

' ;;,DA'yiD F.'PbfjpCK:; ■' 

' TTi« Tom ' Harrisson .- Maiss- 
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to the editor 


.‘Mao’ 

Sir,'- It was a shock to I'ead the 


say" - without even an indication that 
he was quoting half a sentence, ict 
alone transforming the meaning by 


diatribe by Simon, Leys (March 6), doing so - is an acceptable way to 
not because 1 expect anything else discuss an author’s work? 


not because J expect anytnmg else 
from this frustmteu man, but because 
it appeared in the TLS, and wus 
heaacd as a review of iny Mao (of 
Leys's thirty-five quotes from my 
books, only four arc from Mao, and 
one of those seems to be purely from 
his imagination). 


Every main point Leys makes 
about my work Is either wrong or a 
wild exaweraiion. 'Terrill's ^proach 
ignores the very existence or Madst 
atrocities." Whatever my “approachV 
may be, iny actual pages over the 
years have scores of passages on the 


Leys constantly misquotes me. For horrors Leys is referring, to. I wrote in 


example: "Wc are not proponents, 
but admirers of the Giinesc revolu- 
tion". The quote does not exist in any 
of mj/ writings. “Proponents of 
re\'olulion" is a phrase I would never 
use. When Leys as n coda to his dia- 
tribe got to the book under review, 
he wrote; "Chronological indications 
are mostly provided in terms of ‘Year 
of the Rut' or 'Year of the Shake"’. 
AW/Aer phrase occurs flic 

entire book. 

Leys distorts. The majurity of 
quotes where he manages to get the 
words right arc wieiiched so tar out 
of context that I would fail a fresh- 


The Future of China; After Mao (a 
book which Leys did not blush to 
review in two different publications. 
The New Repitblie and tlte Sydnev 
Morning Heraldy, “Millions of people 
died during land reform at the start of 
the regime; lens of thousands more 
prohabTy died by violence in the Cul- 
lursil Revolution" (p 13). I translated 
mnterials about crime and persecution 
in Giina, and .m angry dissenting 

E ostcr by a Shanghai man who had 
cen outrageously treated (pp 
302-306), a rull year before Leys got 
worked up about Democracy Wall. 


VI UUIMCKI uiui I wuuiu mu a iiusii- , . , . , nnliilral acien- reason wny me no 

nmn for such distortion. He quotes J* y«w dfstlnrtiOTf^mSe com- in Taipei’s leadir 

adniiralion for [Muojsll China. With 


Everything Leys said in that typically 
feverish sentence was wrong. 

TLS readers might also feel that 
Leys misled his readers in this 
remark: "Le Monde used to be, many 
years ago, a prestigious French news- 
paper. Lately, however, it has been 
reduced to tne status of a daily sup- 
plement to a monthly called La 
Nouvdte Qiiiie, the informal organ of 
the Gtinese Embassy in Paris, edited 
by the same journalists" (Chinese 
Shadows, p xv). 

Leys says my "approach!' is "to 
Rvoio all topics that could disturb, 
give offence or create unpleasant- 
ness"; and that "As a result of [re- 
cent] official disclosures", 1 have "to a 
large extent already effected [my] 
own aggiornainenio" . Absolutely 
untrue. In all four of my own books 
on China, I have been critical of the 
Cultural Revolution. In my 800m, I 
condemned the "Dictatorship by 
Idea" in China and iamenteo that 
Peking "does not trust people with 
their own minds". Perhaps this was 
one reason why the book was serial- 
ized in - Taipei's leading newspaper, 
the Cemrnf Daffy News. 




' , . . 1 

'i' 


what jusiification lias Leys popped In 
the word "Maoist"? My sentence 
(800,000,000: The Real China, p 9) 
read: "The 1971 visit deepened my 
admiration for Qiina and its people.^' 
Leys left out "end its iKople", and 
put in “Maoist’’ as if that nnd been 
my meaning, but the pa'ra^raph from 
which the quote comes is actually 
about Giina’s culture and history^ not 
about politics. These standards may 
be good enough for Lej«; are they 
good enough for the TLSl 

If a quote is wrenched like thnt 
from its context, what kind of battle is 
renlly being fought? Leys himself 
yvrotc of his visits to Qilna in 1972 
and 1973i "My love for Oiinn and 
her people was if anything increased 
by thosa last encounters^ {Chinese 
Shadows, p xl). Neither his sentence 
nor mine (shorn of his fabricoted 
addition lo it) has any Ideological sig- 
nificance that ] can see. 

Reading hundreds of reviews of my 
books, from mony countries, -1. have 
never encountered as much misr»rc- 
sentBlIbn as in Ley's utterances. Tire- 
lessly he has repealed was 

d’ '’bestseller’’ (eg, . The Ausindian, 
26f.6/76), but at. a hard-back side of 
:2S,000 .copies* H has -been far rrom . 
that] does l^ys.lkrtoW. that ,hU atai^ 
hients - are wroitgi.;, or .is lie, .simply., 
,, incompelerit?.: He Virrote of this Same 
! book: ■ feW: years ago, after a 
foiir-week cojiducted : tour , ' through 


denounce sociopolitical j^ain, in Flowers on an Iron Tree 


phenomena, and 1 realize this gives 
little satisfaction in one whose orien- 
tation is aesthetic and whose drive is 
psychological. 

Leys says I have rather seriously 
misled my readers on several occa- 
sions over the years. The one con- 
crete charge he makes is fake. 1 did 
visit the remains of Su Xiaoxino's 
tomb in Hangzhou; my point in 
Howers on an Iron Tree was not to 
deny thnt the tomb was wrecked dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution; but to 
comment on the story of this flfth- 
centuiy beauty. 

I happen to be proud of my record 
as a student of China in being ahead 
of events. 1 predicted the fall of Jiang 
Qing (Nch' Republic, 26/9/76). In 
TFOC, Written in 1977, I- predicted 
that "the 4-year lull in relations be- 
tween the US and (Dhlna will prob- 
nbly come to an end In 1978", and 
repeated that prediction In the article 


I wrote 


which were 


If Leys wants to attack the auto- 
matic following of Peking’s line by 
foreign writers, he should be cureful 
enough lo choose the right targets. 

It is Leys, these days, who appears 
lo believe everything Peking says 
about the so-called Gang of Four 
years; I think I know enough about 
Chinese politics lo realize that things 
weren't quite as terrible with the 
Gang, ana are now not so drastically 
different without the Gang, ns Oiin- 
ese rhetoric has it. 

[ don't like nsscinbllng those quotes 
from my work that lambasi the Chin- 
ese political system; not out of politi- 
cal concern, but for intellectual 
reasons: my wny is to report and 
analyse, rather than to select an ab- 
straction and then make it seem real 
by the sheer fury of polemic. 

Leys has the impertinence to 
announce that my “fundamental 

f hilosophy" is "the China difference" 
the title, chosen by its publisher, of a 
collective Work which I shared in), 
meaning that we and the Qiinese are 
in different moral universes. Well, it 
is not. A main point of Oiina and 
Ourselves (1969) was to say the 
opposite. In my even book l have 
said the opposite (egoOOm, pp 10-11; 


Though Leys pounces upon am 
Exwrl who adjusts his view inffi 
shgbtest degree (and who 
over fifteen years?') he tries loTrf 
on the holy ground of unchaS 
ubsoluie truth. But he has wriiiSd 
his own past: "I confidently extends 
f® Maoist regime the sameSI 
pathy 1 felt for all things QiSJ 
without giving it more spS 
thought.” And again; "At first IhJ 
the highest expectations for it 
Revolution vdth Its stirring lnobi!il^ 
tion of youthful revolutionary femf 
(both quotes from CfiiVieje 
D IX). Well, I have never bees i 
Maoist and 1 don t have the proUHi 


much commented upon as sharp criti- tFOC, pp 254-255). 


cisms of the existing order in Gtina; 
for instance, the retleclion on Com- 
munist Party history, pp 34-35, or the 
passages on the Chinese writer Lu 
Aun, pp 4iM3. 

No one who has read the chapter in 
800m entitled "The Myth of Mao’’ 
could say, as Leys does, that I have 
only condemned the cull of Mao in 
my recent Mao. He quotes me as ^- 
ing, in lines written from China: "The 
cult of Mao is not incredible as it 
seems outside China." I actually 
wrote: "1 became critical of the prop-, 
aganda in China, as later pues show. 
But this morning at the frontier it 
seemed to me. that the cult of Mao is 
not Incredible hs It seems - outside 
China" (p 3), By leaving out the first 
part, and dropping the Ualifig 6t the 
word incre 


the Ualifig 61 the 
,e manufactures' a 


I stated my creed in 1971 (when 
some Americans, especially conservn- 
tives, such as Joseph Alsop, were 
starry-eyed about China); 

A socialism never fitaen, but con- 
stantly tested by men's reason and 
values; one which holds social jus- 
tice in one hand aiid liberty in the 
other; which pursues collective 
purposes, yet not against the 
opinions of ordinary people; which 
rejects both the political tyranny of 
Stalinism and the economic tyranny 
of unbridled capitalism. 

Fair observers of im work, includ- 
ing those with a different point of 
.view, have noted that thread of con- 


ing those with a different point of 
view, have noted that thread of con- 
tinaiw. It .was inspired .in no small 
. part by R; H, Tawtiey. I have always 


repeated that prediction In the article ppint that suits' his crusade against 
"US recognllfon of Oiha inay be me, j condemned the cult; yet Touiid 
near at last" (Bosion 0/om and other |t comprehensible - is that aistlnction 
papers, 26/11/78): on 15/12/78 the beyond Leyk? 
agreemem on US-ChIna normalua- ... 


. paft oy R; H, Tawtiey. I have always 
felt, as I wrote nine years ago in my 
Sodalism as Pellowhip: R, H. TVtw- 
ney. and His Times, that "to wobble- 
on democracy and approve Stalinism 
would be to toss away half the case 


lion, was . announced. Fdr< years 1 • ^ against unbridled capitalism" 257). 

argued . in many writings that US in ii*n^ant ternk I hayg 


was seven weekSi hot a .tour;, or con- 
duelcKl, and TKe ' book' Is/'a idioil 
.83;000 words. (In Chinese Shadows, 
■ p xixi Leys had said itiy:l971 trip was 


derecognirton of Taiwan, and dissolu- fai .wire unhe^ of in Peking then. 
.riononhc;Y^inaton-Tkipdi security *«'!«<! hlm-«an albatrws around 
treaty, wuld^heitfier embolden Pek-' Chtaa’? ne<*‘’. who» "notion of 
;ing to Interfere wllh:Taiwan nor pro- 1976 out of kUter 

ducc.apy concroie deterioration in the *1^ tlm« '. I ^oke of hint 
■ situation of the government and ‘‘diopting at phanloma" an 
people-on *niiwan (eg TfOC. P 205 Maoism that "A collective moral 
rnd passini). • Ideology is very nice; but you cannot 

uJl Vi ' > u .,1-1. eat it, wear it; or repel invaders with 

• epjpgue of my Mpd,; with Its jf. Q,p. jg 94 99 fo3) sentiments 
batance-shee of Mao s achiewments embraced in aina but 

,and merits, is HkC a wiJPl »he - were not at that lime, 
debate on Mao that. has been quietly > 


. ney's^point. about the concentration of 
po^r in Cojpmunist . political 
systems: ' . 

A conception of Socialism winch 
views it as involving the nationalisa- 
tion of everything except political 
. power, on which m) else depends, is 


not, to speak • with moderation, oomoing 01 y 

armrHino tn Italit The niiMtinn U becaUSe Of tUO 


p XIX4 uys hra;said my;l97i tnp was proceeding, in .China . over the*, past . tlM not believe the official version 
' ■ycar~'asThe reviewer of. the 'book In 'of the events. of. 1976, including the 

(airly Impt^iye size .)- • : , thefort TVeu-fh Swr Tetegromnoied: purge of Deng Xiaoping, and my rcla- 

' quples me: .Oiina needS' •twhai fe takino Dtace in Aina Ide- Hons with the Chinese suffer^ very 


g eace; so does every other country. 

ui not evety 'Muntry gets jMaoe," 
,.The passate (77ie China 'Difference, 
'. p>7) etmiaily begins: ^Tc is ' not very. 
■, .startling .. to say ,lhat (^ina needs 
peace,' . I then went on. lo-ninke die 


jseace, .1 then went on. lo-ninke die. 

g olnt.lhai, given '.the Estate of- Sino-. 
oylet relaiioitS] Siiip-Am.ericans'.rela- 


"What is taking ptao? in Aina [de- Hons with the Chinese suffer^ very ' 
Maoizaiion] idoay seems inevitable to much as. a . result. These same officuls 
one who hds read thb; bOok« It is .as hPf seem jto. recall noW (like Leys, 
though the Chinese were, conscipu^y they are a-historfeal' because qf 'thdr. 
picking up Terrill's narrative where he ideological, blinkers) that niy :insls-^ 
left it, grid adding arioiher chapter" ten.^ if] 1976: that Deng .was not: a 

■ In TFOC, i predicted Ihe ^iOwth.of ' ' ^ 

tension between Oeng and Hua.(p 67) 

and the. -erosion' or Hub’s position ' .'rl have ,been.calling in.\questiqn the 


,ji ' i., i, |, - • EspedaUy'!’so> 'because,;. ii 

r Hlia, Ma.O'd)d.]n'ol'.wbrfc' Ih 


according to llglit. The question is 
not merely whether the State owns 
and. controls the means of produc- 
tion. It is also who owns, and con- 
trols the State, (ibid, p 138) . 

As a language teacher who seems 
pul of his debth ih political and his- 
torical analysis, Leys argues in terms 
of abstractions. He sets up a model .of 
"China . &pert": many . of : the 

announced Ir^ts do not fit .me, but he 
simply declares ..itio.,. "the ultimate 
China . Expert’’ ahd'idehounces ihe as 
a categoty. The sad filing is that he 
does the-iame with China< The model 
is -“tbtalitariahism'’ and evetythirig 
.about . .China .has to be forced-, into this 
.Frocrusteari .'.bedj Leys sneered -iat. a! 
' half'K; quote- ' > ■ me: ' "A billion 


of being an ex-Maoist. 

That the TLS published an iHUcl 
on me rather than a review of m 
Mao surprised me, especially ^ 
among the fifty-odd warm reviews of 
the book I have read there is kah 
praise from scholars - including PrS- 
eric Wakeman, John K. PBDbank, 
Jonathan Spence, and ^ward fW 
man - who know much more Mnm 
C hinese politics than Smoa Up 
does. 

ROSS TERRILL 

395 Broadway, Cambikl^, Ida. 
sachusetts 02139. 

Television 
and Vietnam 

Sir, - Writing of Give JaoKS.a 
television critic, Peter Connd sm 
(May 8): “There’s something reawB- 
in^y [sic] complaceat, idylUcallybuiI 
about the aphorisms wlwh undeipk 
his critical procedure". He Ihea gon 
on to iUustretp, if that is the veib, kii 
assessment by selected auoUditt 
from James’s reviews. After iras Leins' 
ite display, he has the tnisfdrtaK to 
make a comment In his own rigM n 
Americans’ response to telerisIwdV' 
ing the Vietnam war; “ Amcricimgief 
tired of the Vietnam war becai«.ii 
insisted on enacting itself nluiU),)D 
their living rooms on the lelevaott 
news. Withdravring troops bed* 
cognate with changlilg the ehinw 
Lyndon Johnson accepted that ihc« 
couldn’t be won only w|«» W 
Qonkite told him so on CBSr iW 
. this a shockingly complacent and^ 
set of comments, based tm.l 
know what critical^ 

Conrad must be talking aboW IW 
1968, because that was 
Johnson’s P«sictency. At to u«« 
which Johnson annoimc^fofl Wg 
Sion) his intention not .to wnjg 
(March 31. 1968) oPP^^tJoa tojheW 
was at an, intense 
leans, mainly becaude (tfthessUjiWJ 
bombing of VIetcoM baw.jijto 
because of the appaUTrig rate of ^ 
lean casualties:. Jn. the 


Febru'-^r-Mrift 

were reported Wiled .and^onj^ 
wounded, and 
week by weokj-The Nm 
Times tor February 24. ediW^ 


Plploniatfsi. 

fbrmcadtlug'! 



mmm, 

■':!^^V;MA'H()8AWY 

-'rtrUitiltovitta'io'i--' >1 ''.I'.. ' 

LTP. 


siqltj %R'.ihe' |y$-jwghi^;; 
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! as iiibero :h^ the' diiiturai ‘ fr 


Ffdptibr,; 
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neMtiatliig : tab P^wwJg^ 
,speed:’]Tnthe^*esM«h«^^ 

; announced 

. again, Johnson P da 

: bombing campign wd 
: ; Pflris. pM(» f 

; Sion in these deyeidpmenjjjj ^ ^ 
crudalj but mi 

excellent ,cOvprfge ^ 

'btioause of hft Croitl^' 

Vsehtfition bf;tiie:COst to 

, 'atimdMlo 

:MnNprUierp IreJw£Aja^^-J 
•■'' he 'can dhow-hipe^^ .gii'io/ljdifr 
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CRIME REFERENCE BOOKS 


TLS JUNE 5 1981: 639 


An expanding universe 


ByT. J. Binyon 


there are certainly a reasonably large 
JOHN M. REILLY (Editor) number of authors whose claim mr 

Tmnileth'Century Crime and Mystery inclusion seems no less valid than that 


claims abound: "Jon Cleary is one of unforlunHie mistake lias already been 
toe finest novelists of our day .... nointud out elsewhere: six books by 


Wriiers 

1368pp. Macmillan. £24. 

naTaolO? 2 

SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE: 


of many already installed. What about. 
Cor example, Nigel Balchin, Robert 
Barnard, Francis Bonnamy, Pamela 
Branch, Bruce Buckingham, James 
Byrom, Colin Dexter, J. Jefferson 


The Complete Adventures of Sherlock Parieon, John Ferguson, Anthony 

Flrtli, C. S. Forester, Timothy Fuller, 
Edited and introduced by Julian G. V. Galway, Cameron McCabe, 


me imesi novelists 01 our day .... nointud out elsewhere: six bonks by 
Each year there is another major novel Inn Stuart have been, attributed lo 
from him"; of Michael Crichton: "His Alastair MacLean, who used the same 
best work has a stylistic ease and pace name as a pseudonym for two early 
that make wriiers like Chandler and thrillers. Oiner slips arc more trivial: 
Hammett, on a technical level, seem toe two books by Donald 'Wcsilakc, 
likework horses"; and, of Ray Russell: Dancing Aztecs (New York. 1976) and 
"the true hallmarks of his craft arc an A New York Dance (London, 1979), 
intricate plotting, irony, Nabokovian arc in fact one and the same; Lcn 


l|S! Seeker & Warburg. £9.95. 
0436 13300 8 


TMowill, Israel; nine nineteenth- be repeated for quite some time, the democratic hero, an individualist, “withtoefreegrncenfanalhiclicbny* . 
century authors; and sixteen foreign opportunity was not taken to nil it as crude, but governed by a moral code It is not true that Lew Archer is not the 
imtiiftBA authors, all selected by a as possible wun authors, rather that demands that fanatics who use hero of Ross Macdonalii'sT/ic iVvcAe/-- 
hKOt^ite strong “distinguished than with general fiction, non*fiction, donmg, lobotomies, or nuclear rcac- /ey Wofnn/i, nor Ihni George Smiley 
Advisory Board". &ch writers entry and extended critical essays. tions for evil ends be dercated": the (joes not appear in le Carry's 'TTic 

con^ts of a potted biography, a It Is true thalthe titles of some of the ■ contributor writing on Macdonald LooAatg-G/asr War. '1'hc niece on Lynn 
hibliomiphy, a comment by the author toss relevant vrorks' are not wllhouj Hastings helpfully informs us that “Hie Brock contains two misiiikcs: "Pick- 
(iflivingandconsenting),andacritlcal Among L. T. Meades 234 detective story, as 0 literary form, Ics" Mclliuish'a hiishaiid is u doctor in 


G. V. Galway, Wmeron McCabe, sleight-qf-liand.aiidadBppersiylelhal Deighlon’s55-<7B should be listed as a 
Victor MacClure, J. L. Masterman, « approaches Jamesian sonority when he crime publication, as should Richard 
uurence Payne, Sheila Pim, ^ R, ventures Into nincteenin-cenlury Condon's Bandicoot, while John 
Puiishoiu Ifobert Robinson, Clark idiom." Buchan's A'icA /I/vershould not. 

Smith, Godfr^ Smito, C. P. Sirow, Occasionally a moment of uninien- Also on Buchan, it seems strange to 
Nancy Spam, ^lin Willock and Bar- tional humourenlivenswhal is.forthc apply the epithet “maternal" to his 
bara Worsley-Gough? It seeins a pity most part, dull reading. Tom Ardics's heroines- they all, like Mary Laming- 
that, since this enterprise is unlikely to character, Charlie Sparrow, is "toe ton, could he described as moving 
be repealed for quite some time, the democratic hero, an individualist, “withtoefreegrncenfanalhiclicbny* . 
opportunity was not taken to fill it as crude, but governed by a moral code It is not true that Lew Archer h not the 
fun as possible with authors, rather that demands that fanatics who use ht!ronfRossMacdQnaki's r/u> 


Buchan's Sick Heart /Bversliould not. 
Also on Buchan, it seems strange to 
apply the epithet “malernal" to his 
heroines- they all, like Mary Laming- 
lon, could he described as moving 
“with toe free grace of an athletic boy* . 
It is not true that Lew Archer h not the 
hero of Ross Nfacdonald 's 77ic Wvcher- 


(ifllving and consenting), and a critical 
eusy, signed by one of the 128 
(Oniributors. Confronted by a book of 


Hastings helpfully informs us that “Hie Brock contains two misinkes: "Pick- 
deleclive story, as 0 literary form, Ics" Mclliuish'a hiishand is u doctor in 


tbit type, reviewers often, and repre- 
hensibly, take refuM in figures like 
those above; even ao^ng, on occasion, 


utterly irrelevant further statistical in- 
formation: that, for Instance, the book 
b three and a half inches thick, turns 
ibe scales at a shade under five pounds, 
andean only comfortably be read with 
die aid of a.stoiit oak reading stand.- 

If the statistics are unimportant, the 
actual use (0 which the bulk is put Is 
not, and here the encyclopedia is more 
than lomewhat disappointing: vital 
mace is wasted in a number of ways, 
whereas the new edition of Conan 
Doyle squeezes all the Holmes-stories, 
loagand short, Into a format which is 
not obviously much larger than the 
oidina^ novel,' and which is at- the 
ume Hme'neveir cramped or uncom- 
ftotabje to read, the encyclopedia has 
been so designed.and set up in print as 
lobe neither pleasing to the eye, nor 
cumomicalot space. In addition, the 




»n 


notributors, Instead of being nervous ' 
lod terse, like Bradshaw, are often 
mnfoundedly long>windea, as are - 
ibougb no more than mJ^t. be ex*, 
pected many of the authors them* 
tolvei, Evelyn Arithorty’s comment on 
tor. oy(n work t .‘T seek only to 
ateTtain’’.-is, by-contrast, so.aa^1l^ 
.,*bly laconic that it almost begins to . 
ntodadle one tp her books. 

-Must ' seriously, the encyclopedia 
^ to appreciate the value ot that 


^ |o appreciate the value of that ••la Charge" (J893), a vkiodati by Felix Valloilon which is Induded in a sale of "Important 
toWDl remark made by Holmes to Christie's, 8 King St., London SWl on June 18. 

nison at the beginmng of their ‘ - 


Modern Prints" at 


^aidtance; when the doctor dlsco- 

tlLcoSiSbfiS^ novels not about crime are, for inst- involves a situation in.which a.crime Unwood.nearWestmouthf-aiffon, 

ance, A Princess efth^ Gutter (1895) has been committed and in which the near Bristol), not .in London; and in 

BttiU(d?emn?l and The Desire of Man: An Impossibll- motive and means of the crime and the The Sli-Carriage jiiystery Ihe .carriage 

/ry(lW9). while Sydney HorTer took: identity of the criminal are in doubt", is statlona^. not moviiigi when Sir 

, off &m Tiger Standish to write and a&,of Cork in the Doghouse: William Ireland is stabbetl. The "ex- 
WiaVgortEtSSnlS liEfse Accuse the Doctors, Being a Candid' -dog lovers will like its realistic por- tensive description of forensic ballistics 

^Jfficlv foH btoUoS^^ C^ommentaiyonthsHiKtllity^wn by ifrayal of Ihe savMcry of IlieuI dog techniques" in MacdohaW' Hastings’s. 

•rah^Tn- hS the> Letters of the Medical Professton fighUrw"; Emma Lathen's John Pa- Cork to 8o«te is nol.wrUteq by.Jhe 

To^rds die H^aing Art oft nfm fliatcher is admired for Mng author, but by Malor. Hugh 1 C. 

Osteopathy, and How the Public Sitf- ‘’worldly and pragmatic enough to Pollaid, as an introduetoiy note makes 

fers In Consequence (19A9). realize that avarice and. murder occur . clear. James Gindin, wmihg of John 

, . .. bn boulevards and in mansions as well - D. MacDonald’s Travis McGee, ac^ 

Slightly.more. ml^ADU as.iitlcuprivilegedneighbourhapds"; - eusestomofenjoyirig^-partlcurtoFfornis 

toe information that Michael Z-'Lewi^^^ of mlliam P. McGivem’s of coiriiptiort^ and specifically; of 

is baseball colurimlst forjne 6Qmerjer characters demonstrates a condititm L“noaiinaa larjge.andral»siOqk|sSue'' 
Siandai^ of Fromto; that.:Baroness y,j)|,eft0.ynjutbwn tb'medical sdence; -^in P<i/<C/«y/orGir///. In racl;MDQeq. 
, Ortizy’s Christian narnes were ernma ^ '‘demented inhabitant of the . uses fake statements of a ribn*exiktent 
Mogqalena Rosalia ManaJoseto:BB^ . ^gthBionx who capnot read or write .. account, with brokers Shutb, Oaylor, 
bara; aqd that Ivy, tUvInoy lyrote her but who Instinctively krtbws whed'ihe .Stlih aii.d Company, 44 Wall Street; Id 
one detective Blow,: Hts .timnrj - imniversary of-hlsmbiher's deat))-Br*. jrap a crooked (inarider iirtib-dver-^' 
Voice, ‘In Moscow after wmg hypno- ■ : • - > • ;. extending' hiaiseUv-uihdin, had bejlier 

tli^ % a cfistin^tohed German pro- .More ofien^howevdri a dumajly . j^eep away fo!in:i Hbrida for if yearibr 


two Sections: the first 


(OOficHna • ToWtirds lin ■■ ncMiin* «•» *v imni iiiaiviiBi IS ouiiuiwu ivt . ...Vina 

and How the Public Sid- "worldly and pragmatic enough to 


iptingthte 


• *i«C orezv a umsuan names 

iff ’JSJ. to ® dubious caiididnto at Magdalena Rosalia Maria Josefa:Ba^ 

baii; aal '!>" twnov vrojhcr 


l^a detective story was 77ie 
faeglils the critical ■ 
Miitedly. Bill then he soes on 


tlied ;by a mslin^tohed ■ -More onen,\howevdrj a dismally . j^eep away fi^nii nbrida for if yeeri or 

A ;torlher three valuable i.fessorwhobadcometostudytnehraln portentous note Is struck. "Il.is ihe ; iwQ.-^Finally, and most aiinoyrngiy 

raw with nlft'iMimtft-A.ia. . ■ . 1 .. 1 Min tTiVini' a r_ nf anetnrlk . aiul - '.iiJ',.:.' .' : i_ 



Mhc^lftbedih, iwithoiit - Eric Amblerj Georw Orella op 
&legtfato Ob the Flwtog.-LDeorg^N. 

^.fir^rtan iridexof tit es, V, McBato^-OeorgeW^^^ 


dsUiie 

m 


by Chris Steinbrunner and Otto Penz- 
icr, is a much more self-indulgent 
work, full of illiislralioiis lolingerover. 

A random dip reveals 11 stiir from a 
Universal film of 1944 in which Sher- 
lock Holmes (Basil Raihbonc), with a 
gun in his kidneys, comes face to face 
with a cheerful Spider Woman (Gate 
Sondergaard). The picture epitomizes 
the spirit of the compilation, which 
cunlinues the old Kiioxian approach 
of considering the characters more real 
than their creators. ( Did Watson marry 
twice? Ifso, who was his second wife?). 
Modesty Blaise has an entry; Peter 
O'Donnell has not. . 

The present work has a much more 
serious intent. It busies itself not with 
the individual book or the series hero, 
but with the author and the whole of his 
production. It considers the message of 
his work. Ihe philosophy it embodies 
(Hanimeit's novels "may be seen to 
speculate on the wny a man should deal 
with disorder, on the things to which he 
sliouid give allegiance"), and its place 
in liternry hihtojy. Only with extreme 
rcluctiineo docs it, on ocensiun. employ 
the methods of its predecessors when ft 
is distressingly obvious that an aullior 
has no tnessuge, less philosophy, and n 
place in literary history so smalfustu be 
Indiscernible to the naked eye. 

The change in approach does, 
however, bring up a now question, 
inappropriate in relation to the two 

K rcvious compilations, but which must 
e confronleil here. That is. to what 
extent can works whose primary, or 
indeed sole aim is entertainment (a 
point continually insisted uptm by tiic 
authors themselves), be judged, 
treated in the same way as those works 
which are commonly and generally 
recognized as belonging lu literature? 

Baiztin and Taylor have no doubt 
.thnt ihe answer is that they can’t. In ihe 
imroduclion (o (heir catalogue they 
assert that the crime story is u minor 
literary form, belonging to the genre of 
(ale. rather than that of novel, Julian 
^muns, however, in his Blooitv Mur- 
aer (1972), combats this view, denying 
the distinction and answering the ques- 
tion positively. At the same time he 
makes one important proviso: “In (he 
highest reaches of the crime novel it is 
possible CO create works of art, but 
because of their sensntionalisin they 
will always be works that show sonie 
coarseness of style and feeling. 77ie 
Moonstone is' qot a great novm. The 
Glass Key is not a great novel: the 
altitudes frqm which they-are written 
prelude' greatness." 

At the present time Symons’s ^i* 
tipn seems Moeraily accepted. This 
view ocTi'atmy informs the crifical . 
assumptions made by the vast ipajoriiy 
of the contributors to this cncyc- 
Jop^ia. Hisproviso, however, is large- 
ly ignored, as -is the concomitant, 
necessity for.rnaking some distinction, 
in Ibe end; b^tween;the good, the bad. 

. and- the indifferent examples, of the . 
literature., liie failure to- meet , this' 
obligation is a disai^intnijent. For the 
mo^t part the encyclopedia abnegates: 
(he responsibility of using its. enlieal. 
essays to:. inAkc cirpUcal judgments; 

- devotesitemuehspace'tobadvmiersas.' 
.10' good Ones; and refuses to recognize 
•ihai sDirte ficliori should not he com- 
mented On, but only catalogued, in 
silence. Here the failure is presumably 
partly due to a confusion aodut the Aim. 
of the work; but it is also indicative bf a 
more genfcml faflure in this area, a 
widespreap lack orcrittcnl nerve, when . 
confronting popular! litertitUre: This', 
ml^t be put down to the influened of, 

. oh the one hand, the sociological; oind, 
oil .the . '.'Other, . the • ^structuralist 
approach. But ^ seems likely ibat the 
cau^ iadehi^rand more hintlanKnital. 

^ ^ere^llai al]ivays been 'a;Closp linle . 

- Cmubn «l»i«i»te^ 
lUympiild‘':'Chaiidlef'). between ' tlie 
- Acii^bmfc'vm mme-k.esbeeldlly 
: detective -«*’ fictiofi, Bui .from -this . 
• voliiihe it ap^dra tnet-^'Iii the' United'' 


B edp^'anthe toirapr' • ' state; the- oWjoi)S' sj 

^:,at;a’iower leyej ./n(J«ebr CriUcism^^ 


cdmpiled;M.to,gtt 
Ot i« It feVif , .N6\*rtheiess,’ and iftolbsps TfJ 
exegS^®tod they ai^ hotjftoe froiti e.tror. 1 


Suites at least it fs rnjM^/geUing , 
beran^ n'Joke, The list orconinbuto^ 
ntt)lulntes: Wltli i^ssdciate Piores^tr ., 
Mbib sttriaier. however, isilte dls^ 
efyjtiat timvOr^ty libraries are.cp47ct- 


• I • I 


heutobty,? and: j^r^rsd;.''!^^ 0/ 

The My^ry iuid \De^l^n e.totho 

■ '. . ..' • '■Ml.. ':'i .'1 

'. '. I.,' _ -i^' -'I'.'' i 
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van Dine; the University of Wyoming 
at Qu^nne walks tall with the 
Nabokovian and t^pperly Jamesian 
Ray Russell in its possession. Should it 
not be a cause for national concern that 
Michael Oilbert’s manuscripts are at 
the University of California at Ber- 
keley, and those of Julian ^mons in 
the Humanities Research Center of 
the University of Texas? Mecca for 
future researchers, however, will be 
Boston, where the Mugar Memorial 
Library houses the onginal manu- 
scripts of no less than ten per cent of 
the writers included in this collection. 
Here the roarof bulldozers, the clatter 
of steel erectors can hardly cease from 
mom to night, as one new depositor/ 
after another goes up, each one pro- 
tecting, \rith the latest resources of 


wrote the first Holmes story, A Study 

in Scarlet, in Bush Villa " *' ^ 

sold it to Ward, Lock 
might almost have withheld pen from 
paper had he known of the eventual 
consequences. He was amazed that 
^'anyone should spend such pains on 
such material’’, as he wrote to Ronald 
Knox on the appearance of the latter’s 
^tu^es In the Literature of Sherlock 
Holmes”. 


Soviet sleuths 


American fur 


And it is with a vast sense of relief 0 OO 222278 7 
that one turns back for a time to his ■!» i= 
work, to stories written without any 
consciousness of predecessors, of the 
ten commandments the detective story 
writer must otey, of previous solutions 
to the locked-room mystery, of already 


By Michael Scammell 

MARTM CRUZ SMITHt 
Gorky Park 
365pp. Collins. £6.95. 


trader named 


John 


Moscow and has friends in very high 
places. 

At this point Martin Cruz Smith’s 
thriller is less than halfway through and 
the rest of the book develops into a 
duel between Arkady and Osborne. 

Arkady knows thdt Osborne is the 
killer and even ntanages to meet him Apart from tKe plot the diW 
several times, butjle can’t prove tcreslof GorAy PflriflicSlnitsSB 
At uTSt he 


involving WilUaraKirwilUtliife 

I! somewhat contrived. Sr m 
the investigation unfolds with iK 53; 
of .a che» game, but witKe' 

Svi’rfof 



^ known poisons, of 

I3?nf mcthods of concealing the identity of 

papere from fire, emthquake, murderer, or the victim, or the 


Clous 


inic- 


civil commotion, bubonic plaeue, 
lear holocaust and A. J.'Ranles. 


But can it actually be the case that 
the manuscripts of so many authors 
need to be preserved? We nave their 

R rinted urorlcs. Much as we might love 
fgnio Marsh, EUery Queen or Rex 


has traces of paint on his clothes. Then 
it emerges that Osborne has ordered a 
religious chest from Kostya, but none 
of this makes much sense, tor Osborne, 


Stout, do we really £um with uncon- 
summated desire until we have ex- 
amined all the textual variants of Death 
in Ecstasy (Mugar Memorial Library), 


The Roman Hat Mystery (Humanities 
),orT<mM« 
forth Carolina)? Un- 


fnnv Cooks 


Parker (Professor at macabre, but not necessarily so - the Arkady quickly establishes that 
University, Boston) '*horrid red, spongy surface” of the the muroer victims is a youim 


Research Center), oi Too . 

(University of Nc 
fortunately, the industry is a self- 

S stuatmg one. Students in search of 
iectwhostu^ this work will lenrn 
that Robert B. Parker (Prof«sor at 
Northeastern 

wrote his PhD dissertation on 
Raymond Chandler, Dashiell Ham- 
mett and Ross Macdonald. Should 
they then, in their turn, contemplate a 
thesis on this trio's present-day epi- 
gones-say Parker himself, Poter Israel 
and Andrew Bergman - will they be 
told that a more useful way of spending 
their lime would be to cars’e the 
complete text of The ffoidid of the 
Baskervlllei on to a cherry stone? 
Certainly Conan' Doyle, when he 


Chief Investigator Arkady Renko of 
the Moscow militia ' “ ' 

Park late one si 
gate three dead 

At first it looks like a routine case of 
three drunks wandering off the path, 
collapsing and freezing, to death, a 

me muruerci, ui me vieiuii, ui uic common enough mUhap in the Russian ''“■““‘■•o»vauiuvua*inac,iwi >^auuino, 
detective, of the detective as knight winter. But why does Major Pribluda enormous commercial 

erranl, of the cleansing ritual of vio- of fhe KGB turn up almost simul- and isnch beyond the dreams 

lence - in short, of practically every- taneously, and in the process of estab- avarice, could easily purchase far 

thingwithwhich.thecontributorstoihe lishing that the three wciims have been ™ precious 

murdered destroy some of the evi- chests than a minor ^ok like Kostya 
dence? And why have the victims’ Perhaps, thinks 

faces been expertly skinned and their Arkady, tiw contents were 

finger joints chopped off to forestall more important than the chest itwlf, 
identification? nddte remains: what could be 

„ ' of sufficient importance to Osborne to 

If anyone can find the answers to justify such brutal murders and the 
questions like these it is the mdefatig- risks to his privileged position? 
sole Arkady Renko, Moscow s senior 
homicide investigator. Encouraged by 
his boss, (he enigmatic but kiadly City 
Prosecutor, Andrei lamskoy, and witn 
the help of his favourite detective, 

Pasha, and a KGB informer called Fet, 

one of 
Amer- 


.. Kosiya 

iibenans, of petty crooks and informers, 

Mra and the sleazy suburbs, and of ifi 


encyclopedia chiefly engage them 
selves - to plunge once more into the 
eternally revivifying, 
ihere of 21VB 


atmospi 


If smokeleden. 
Baker Street. 


This new complete edition of the 
canon is elegantly produced, and has 
an elegantly written and thoroughly 
sensible imroduciion Julian 

Symons. He calls attention, in passing, 
to a point often missed by commenta- 
tors: Conan Doyle's almost poetic use 
of the descriptive detail, sometimes 


spongy 

wound when a thumb has been “torn 
right out from the roots"; or the 
request, in 'The Copper Beeches”, by 
the permanently smiling Mr Rucastle 
that ms new governess (did she become 
Watson’s second wife, or was she 
happy to. remain head of that private 
school in Walsall?) should cut off her 
hair and wear a dress in a particular 
shade of electric blue, lliere should, 
however, be an alphdbetical index to 
the stories;. . 


(■ ' 


youi 

lean, James Kirwi II, and the other two, 
a man and a woman, are small time 
Siberian crooks specializing in art 
forgeries. This alone is enouah to 
establish.it as a case for the KG6, but 
Pribluda mysteriously declines to take 
over and is supported In his refusal by 
the genial lamslcoy. Arkady reluctant- 

... - , g 

_ research 
ilishes that 
the murderer must have been a wealthy 



Boston burnings 





.. 

li' ?r'n ' 


By Peter Lewis 

GEORGE V. HIGGINS: 

The Rat on Fire 

183pp. Seeker. £5.95. 

0 436 195887 


It is not the crime ak such but the 
reason for it, and the tangled network 
of legal, political,- and'human relation- 
ships lying behind it, that really 
interest Hiarins. The Rat on Fire is as 
much a poliBcal novel as a fuzz-and- 
torctiers ^^lory. For the. Ia>^r and 
enttepteneur- Jerry rein, arson fol- 
lowed by an iniiiranee claim is the 
solution to his problem of what to do 


To get his answer Arkady is forced to 
follow a trail of gore and mayhem that 
leads to the violent deaths of Pasha and 
a Moscow racketeer called Golodkln; 
the murder of his best friend, Nfisha; a 
shoot-out in the grounds of Moscow 
Universiw with, of all people. Prosecu- 
tor lamskoy, who turns oiit to have 
been not only a KGB plant in the 
militia but also an old wartime buddy 
of Osborne and his chief accomplice; 
Arkady’s own arrest and ioterrogation 
by the KGB (durine which he discovers 
in Major Pribluda merely anotl»r 
victim of the ratem); and tus ultimate 
dispatch to New York in pursuit of 
Osborne and the contents of the myste^ 
ious chest. Along the way he loses his 
pretty wife Zoya to a scheming Party 
careerist; falls in love with an even 
prettier dissident called Irina whose 
one obsession is to ^t to America end 
who is also an accomplice pf Osborne; 
and tangles with James Kirvritl’s 
brother William, a New York City 
detective who has come to Moscow to 
investigate his brother's murder , for 
himself. In the final pages a furious 
chase from Manhattan to an obKure 
farm : on Staten Island, involving 
Arkady, liina, Oab'ome, KjfwlU and 
members of the FBI and KOB ends in 
one last gun battle in which Arkady 

£ 18 his man and the only survivors are 
kady aod Irina. But she Intent on 



be qualified, pofone thing, "dialogue” 
is noi an accurate description ot what 
often happens in a Hlg^ns novel: 

"interrupted monologue” seems more 
appropnate. Once his more articulate 
characters gel into rhetorical stride, 
the only thing that stops them is the erid 
of a chapter. Hig^qs is drawing on an 
indigenous tradition rooted in vaude- 

literature. buildlngi' fave become a B^dal 

This dialogue — * -- ' j-’ 'n... 

Syi^’s 
poHshei 

mixture o7 welfare legislation, capital- 
ist enterprise, and the decline of the 
iiiner city into a ghetto proves to be 
uterary, literally an Incehdiary one. ' ' 


.. wp^-bipceSspr.' Since 1972^he'has 
published ten books, a high production 
: rate even by the standards orteriile! 
full-time writers^ yet Hig^ds, dhce.ari 
As^stant District Attorney in Mas- 
sachusetts, a|^ manages to run liis own 
legal' practice , and io contribute to 
. p'rbfeskibiial journals. He made his 
: name with his. ficst'novel, 7Y(e Fricii:^ 
of Ea^e Coyle, fibned by Peter Yates 
as a Robert 'MJlchiim ivehfole;: and 


.Klltartan or Coiureve’s 
polished wit. Like these two dramat- 
ists, Higgins derives his idiom from the. 
speech patterns of a particular society 
which he then.prdcesSes to produce a 
helphtened and consciously Utdrory, 


drain ^cause Feln la caught in a legal This summaiy does scant Justice to a 
..... , novel whose labyrinthine plotting and 


daily routine of the Moscow poKec 
force. Indeed, so detailed is the n- 
thor s apparent knowledgcof tbemfi. 
ties of Soviet life that one bedu to 
suspect Martin Cruz Smith of hdna 
two different people: a Soviet (dum 
and an American writer, w^ine Id 
cahoots. This seems to be belied, 
however, by the acknowledgemeoti to 
undoubted experts at the berinniiHri 
the book and also by the ^ 
scenes, where the author’s meibod- 
Uie accumulation of brand namei ud 
convincing detail - is inadverteoily 
exposed, for in this more faniHar 
setting it emerges as exaggerated ud 
overblown, just as comparison (» 
tween the KGB and FBI.ortheNev 
York City police and the Mokow 
militia, seem strained when spelled 
out. whereas the quiet assumption ci( 
the aameoeaa of police forces eveq- 
where implicit in tne rest of the nwria 
completely convincing. 

Then there is the portrait of Adady 
Renko, a Soviet version of the incor- 
ruptible detective ("public”, rather 
than private, eye) puraulng hh qDarrjf 
to the bitter eno. It is huUed tooM- 
where that Arkady has affinitiei wl|h 
Dostoevsky's Porfi^ Petrovldi b 
Crime ana PuHishnienl, who outwili 
Raskolnikov by the depth of hh 
psychological undentandiag; but 
Arkady /lot really In thu du 
Rather he is an exam|ue of that ehi^ 
fictional prototype, the Soviet 
tive hero’ , a truly righteous man wpoa 
wholly uncompromising in pursuit" 
the commond good. Tnis 
the dominant mode of much.Sorki 
fiction, whether deliberate or 
scious, must be accounted one or Mr 
Smith’s greatest achievemeptt, « l 
par with nis rendering of Sovtei ewtf- 
day Hfo. 

Equally impressive Is his 
proindlng both an ingenious 
tion for Osborne's oiutderi 8W « 
right contents for his srnuMled co«- 
nmther gold, nor dlamoom, not'^ 
lear secrets, but something dtuen 
notural and suiprislngi 
ing as to seem Writable. What w 

contents were, howevw, It braon m 
my life is worth to reveal. 


■ during, the l970s develqped a strongly 
indivlaual mode of Ret ion character-^ 
ized by thd exterisiye use of rapld-iflre 
direct speech;. Oh:the-t>^la ofnis fiM 
:;fewboqks; h^ eWbUkhM ti repniatlon 
as a highly orieihal and veiY 'realistic 
crime writer- tn$ Hammett or 


style., It may appear natural but is as 
artificial. (in the ribn-pejotatiihe Sense) 
u'all the other .''autheiitfc*' idioms 
devised by writers as 'different as 
Hemingway and Fihiler.' Odd as it may 
seem Of a writer whose frivourite words 
inriude "fuckih'”, "shiff, and 
"asshole",' Higgins is very, miich a 
stylist-T^orie who'elevates the colloquial 
and'ihe fddl-'nioulhed to the level of 


Hi^ns uses bis central situation as a 
basis tor exploring the tension between 
the fretsonal and the social in a number 
of cb' 


S By Lindsay Duguid 




.irid- 

ler of lhe l970s-7 And this label tends to 
stick, ig Mm. Yclb'Ayingblgyed'fasthnd abrasive eloquence. 

; IcM^MthithbcbrivenhorisofthecHiae ^ 


indirectly Involved: the inhaUtiota of 
the doomed buildjrig; the "bent” fire 
marshal WhO'can fre bribed into alfost- 
ing to the ’'accidental'' cause of the 
d'oaflsh. small-time 
out tbe;arsoQ; ttio'. 


Suburban secrets 

put neatly on one 
warned by ah 


COUrilDEpn«t: , 

blaze; the inept and oafish. small-time n< 

. M i*i.' crooks who cai^i out thdjaw^ 

^ ^ '2^^^ gtat^s^enator fighting tor dvil rights-' 333.31 
I new .l^Hi Thai also can|fm' to do' hotHlriittb. 


been , 

were warned -- . 

phone cril; there is ap uiiaw 
for latch key and .a ^ap of 
’-the grate. 


burnt paper m the grsw. .J* . 
laVestigatrori proceedsj 
ies appear: ah erstwhile manj^ 

livinglocally, bladonalUe^*^ 

sWwgofablue R o11s- Ro^; .kjQ. 
oTintricate solutioM 

r : tl - i --- ■. aclyesonly.to.bbi^placcqoyB 

I ■ hibr6' conveotional but convincing set of ans^n 

luzzle, Gollq Dextier uses right man is caught and tne. pe ,**:, 

a half-complet^ painting puales cleBred up. , \^ibe 
the unfinished case of the ' cfolfo Dexter kriowsiexacHy^.ji. 
death of-AiineScottat$>CiinalRoach, He: is 

5 . also ha's; Wk inspeCtot feel ; "had-hSbUt-lmowh-it'' -trick I u 

a stiiting''*like,the opening keys tunatelvi the Itcih of 8K 
s mrimld In .the'^^teijour^^^^^ 
of shadow -waten-; The Dead . .Wfolv lost on Morse. At 
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An interview with P. D. James 


p, D. James is among the mml sue- ate to support the family. Then after PDJ Yes. This is absolutely true. 
eessjiti and distingubhed of recent my husband s death in l964 1 look an Place is tremendously imnorlant. In 
lifWifve writers. Her novels are examlnatwn to act mlo the British fact it’s very often n place, rather 


sivlIsMy and metlcjtlously constructed, .lumo ^vn service, ana was man a particular plot, and sometimes 

If Ruth Rendell, another popular ropoioted as a pnncipal in the Home a place rather than a character, 

ran be said to resemble Office. which sparks off my imagination and 

Agotha Chnslb (in the PC Not unsuitable, of course, but gels a book stoned. 

suries at least), P. p. James is more n * ■ , i.u c._ . 


WBs than a particular plot, and sometimes 


PC It's obvious from the stun that 
although your riclion followed a 
fairly orthodox paticrii ~ 

PDJ Oh, indeed it did. 


leamw<irk, the detective himself 
would he probably he much more of 
an administraior. a collector of 
information. In fiction, of course, wc 


L Sm/en thauph ® unusual Job for a writer. 

Can you remember how you Came IQ PC Did this happen with Deat/i o/ 

^rt. She makes creative use of the PDJ Well, the surprising thing 

deteetlve story^s Indispensable eonven- really was that I beun so very late, PDJ Yes, it did. Obviously, U wns 
liens, and inougb she can be very because I knew from very early rather exciting io set a book in o 
funny - at the expense of the prelen- childhood that I wanted to write forensic science laboratory, because 
Mu for example -her fiction a never books. 1 hadn't the slightest doubt there you have the "closed commun- 
wilhont a chill undertone. about that, it seemed to be some- Ity" syndrome, really, and that made 

Her usual detective hero. Superin- thing that 1 was just born knowii^. for Interest. But having decided on 
undent (later Commander) Dalgllesh, And yet I was in. my mid-thirties the laboratory, 1 wanted lu locale it 
b eharaeterized by a tolerant distaste beforelbeganworkonmyfirstnovel.l in a part of the country which had 


i uooK stortea. PC __ ygy never intended scriuiisly 

to perpetuate the kind of detective 
Did this happen with Deadi of novel that flourished between the 
tpert Witness'! wars: there’s nothing in the least 

cosy or reassuring about your books. 


wunt our splendid hero on the spot; 
wc want him noticing things, picking 
up clues, searching the scene, Inlcr- 


without a chill undertone. 

Her usual deteetlve hero, Superin- 


undent (later Commander) Dalgllesh, 
U eharseterlzed by a tolerant distaste 
the messier aspects of life, and a 
sinking absence of Illusions about Ms 
ecth'lty. "He was used to bring 
die harbln^r, at best of III news, at 
wml of disaster." His only heroic 
Buaiity is the ability to preserve 
^xmeiu In the face of the malice, 
xriniony and Innuendo which are 
pert of the aftermath of murder. The 
dx novels In which he appears (seven. 
If you count An Unsuitable Job for a 
Woman, where he lakes a minor role) 
qukkiy became classics of the genre - 
jiaily, sbicc they fiufll ml the 
requirements of detective fiction (the 
detail Is always vivid, the suspense 
compelling and the plots - Ingenious), 
end add a distinctive quality of their 


beforelbeganworkonifiyfirstnovel.l in a part of the country which had 
think'there were all sort's of excuses for some quality that intrigued me; and I 


not getting started - the war. and the 
need to support the family and have a 
safe job. and so on. Then, I realized 


felt like this about the Fens. I Jon'i 
think I'm fond of the Fens, and I 
wouldn’t want to live there; but they 


PDJ Nn. I don’t think there is. 

PC In your early novels the victims 
generally arc fairly unpleasant, or at 
least ihey displiiy some obnoxious 
characteristic which leads directly to 
their murder, so that they nre not 
completely innocent victims. Sally 
Jupp in Coivr Her Face is secretive, 
riuji and ucquisiiivc; Enid Holum in 
A Mind in Miinier is nwkwnrd cind 






In her lost hovel, Innocent Blood 
(1980), P. D. 'James broke away 
ftom die detective fiormiila. She b at 
pmeni H-oricing on the second Cordelia 
Gray novel (thefirst was An Unsuitable 
Jobfora Woman, pub/frAed I/I J972). - 
Here she talks to ratrida Craig about 
her life and work. 

PDJ I was born in 1920, and 1 find 
ih'is a great convenience because I'm 
mbad about dates; U means I always 
blow how old I am. I was the eldest 
child of a mlddle-gfade civil servant 
who worked for the Inland Revenue. I 
was bom in Oxfotd, Which was very 
pleaunifonne. I have a sister eighteen 
months, younger and a brother eight- 
een months younger again. We.alway$ 
lived ib very beautiful towns and cities 
-after Oxford we moved to Ludlow on ‘ 
the Welsh borders, and then when I 
m eleven we moved to Cambridge. I 
think, my p».r:nts were rather restless, 
they Uk^ moving house, and of course 
Ihey always could, because my father 
could simply apply for a transfer to 
another iiicorne tax office. I went to ibe 
UQbrldge High School,, in Cam- 
woge. which is . still one of my 
favourite ejiles.:' 

,1 didn't have . any further educa- 
tion; 1 wanted- very much to go to 
tjo veralty, but this, of course, was 
wore tK war, and : there weren’t 
penU, and it really wasn't possible 
Wf ,oy- father to' afford It. I worked 


... rf-'' 
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This "In Memoriam 1981 plaster for 2 bronies" b Inctuded In an aMbillOii, to be reri^ afonhnming 

Commentary of the recent sculpture of Elizabeth Frink at Waddinglon Callena II, 34 Cork Street, 

jS? T^e exhibits range frmn small animal works to some large standing figures such as a large Madonna and a 

Running Man. ■ , 


that if I didn’t settle down and get on 
vrith It, I would never be a_writer;Td 
end up telling my grandchildren that 
I’d always wanteo to write fiction. And 


have for me a sinister atmosphere, a olficlous; Heather Pearce \a Shroud 
bleakness and loneliness that I wanted for a Nightingale is self-righteous and 
to convey. a blackmailer. But Mark Cnilender, 




w veratty, but this, of course, was rd riways wanted to write n^on. Ann enjoyed Dorothy •" 

before the war, and there weren’t - this would have been a dreadful failure , savers — old you read a lot of . 

jpnU, and It really wasn’t possible in one of the most important areas of ^ j ^ 

my.fmher to afford It. I worked mylife. Solgoilntothchabitof setting * ' I'" 

SLi-'i.™ I*™' -syai"™ a. monir- 


of the few 
I've written 


rogating the suspects. He has to lake 
u much more dominant part Ilian he 
would in reality; but nevertheless the 
reader should receive an impression 
that this is what police work is like, 
ihul this is realistic; that this dictates 
the character to some extent. And 
yet 1 did want a hero who was not 
only a professUinal policeman, with 
•ill that implies, but also a fairly sen- 
sitive individual. 1 suppose you could 
say it was nn easy wu^’ out to make 
him n poet — especially as we all 
have to lake the noctry on trust. But 
I don’t believe (here’s any inherent 
incomputihllhy between tliu two pro- 
fessinns. 

PC Dulglicsh is a good example of 
the rnthcr austere and fastidious hero 
whose occupation forces him tri pry 
into the activities of others; hut lic^ 
u Kiifficlcntly complex cliaracicr to 
make his choice nr profession com- 
plulcly acceptable, Being a police- 
imin gives him. as one of the minor 
chnnicturs piiU it, "a pmfcssionnl 
excuse for remiiiuing uninvolvcd'*. 

PDJ Dalgliesh's failing ns a human 
being, 1 .suppose, is ilint lie is very 
careful to avoid commitment; detect- 
ing is in a sense un ideal job fur him. 
because ullhuugh he is constantly 
Interfering with other people, finding 
things out iiboiit .them and coming 
into tlicir lives in n very drumatic 
wny, lie must remain detached — 
he'd he an iinsnlisfactory policeman 
otherwise. He has the excuse of his 

f irofessional obligation fur refusing to 
cl other people intrude into his luu. 

PC Wiis (his one of the reasons 
why you changed your detective 
wlien you wrote An Unsuitable Jol> 

' ftir a Womanl Cordelin Gray is a 
private invesiigaior who sets out sys- 
lemnlicaliy to get to the bottom of u 
mystery, nnd ends by with 

the evidence. In oracr to cffoct u 
morally justiflabte oulcome. We can’t 
Imagine Dalgliesh behaving like this 
— his job is io uncot'CT the facts nnd 
present them to his superiors, wher- 
ever his sympathies may lie. 

' PDJ Absolutely. Yes, I suppose 
that is the dllTerenee between them 
*— she. becomes involved, he doesn't. 
Bui I don't think that plot would 
haiv been suitable for Dalgllesh in 
any case, i wanted to write about 
that girl, and that situation — the 
rather pathetic, rundown detective 
agency, the relationship between her- 
' self and Bernie [her partner, who has 
juii committed suicide when the 
novel opens) . -r- this really, was the 
hub of the book. And, on a practical 


hub or the book. And, on a practical 
KamcKfo^^^^^^^^ PDJ Very much the usual, rerily: really good people written levfel it would have been 

where I .was absolutely wretched; Cover Her Face. I chose a detective Margery Allingham.Ngaio Marsh, and ’* Dafgliesh, tmause o^ously 

I was, B kind of assistant stage theme because I- enjoyed reading de- of course the Americans. I read Ham- 8cult to establish roiwnclngjy. than uy real investigation of the boy s 

fekMM wfth the FesMvri leeSve stories for refax^^ melt and Chandler, and I have a great evil, as has frequently been said. S rnhS nhiK? 

■.^nibridge ~ a rather aloilfied ’ was verv much Innuenced by Dorothy admiration for them, although they p#. .i,;- nart of a rieliberaic ' ^ 

S girlhood -'and Twas wriTa very different tyrt of b«kf^^ .btan^to coSn^tlre^^^^^^ 

aoribfltiv- T IUU.I. fU ti,. . mvnum.whlchlih nkofasbelnftmore R"“ s?., ,;a ^land Yard detective unless 


Wnt into •*. food Ucause it was a popular griire.ifsaw ,;h-ad(tional setting than the English. :jUsl happened that the demands, of 

(uid. mov^ to London; my mv«U - and t hope this doesn’t sound couitiry housfe. the story, of (he, plot, made it neces- 

wax a -medlcaritUdenl khd nretentious- as a serious novelist; and ^ . . sdry to . have a ytcliin who was a 

:^. Wre happy, dVfog the early ;Completely_ gotrf and. innocent per- 

PWpf lhi Jftr ftvinainatirivnat fo iS?il?hri art exSlent apprenticeship, the- dblcctive vnOTeliit. son. Usually, of course, in fiction' *— 

Sc(bn, go« -and loWoitepi; J. snpp^ .. 

.. vput (I, "Cosy 


'Scotland Yard detective: unless 
you’re prepared-(o keep all his crimes 
in Lonoop. you bdve<to invent agood 
bxcuse.fof getting him to-wotk fft other 
IMris-orihe cbnniry.'In real life, of 
course, the provlricdal police forces are 
-prbud'of their CID - iney really don’t 


tonne war he. wqs a. Jhis sort ,pf v 
• Rpyai:, frataework. • 


send for Scotland Yard astheynfod to 
iri'ihegood old daysofdetecrive fiction . 
rihe 1920s;;rou know, when you called 
in, Ihe Yard on the slightest, pretext. 

I supjiosa one of the bulc.u'rem- 
ls« of, detective fictloli i^. the belief 


very cleilrly defined 


that all poncemen.are honest, that 
the English, dass system hssni 
chartged in Jhe. last twcniy years and 



«e it’s ope of Hie woys In, which (fit 

nre could be said tocpnsliiute a jiinc lUjJ !' ia miSSS!* 

' niiwiprh mnfiiHiv ninv ' ' ' ,nntion is alwavs .drawn to extreme , 

modern morawy piny. sit\ia«ons V T fhink or few. 

: < Your central: character,' Adam -cripiek mqre.extr^Rlei'hbnifying, or; 
dgtiesh, fai.b^h a paliceintm nod a given die context, more 'eitmivcH 
let tvhtch is !as good a iway ak thpri the killing of Mark 'Callender in 
y oMndieatlng that ne: is a man of An'UhsuiMpte Jbb firr tt IVo»ie/r. Ho.' 
iIon-andalsbaiDimpf sejfisiblliiy.' > jsirirutigrUp;- fii^ssecf in womtin.'s 
. V i • . . J' j ' 'L'- i ; , clothes aitdi.ameared with llpalli?k,.l 0 
Ijwas.Hiced wUhdpMbleint In !fnAte It took >( 18 . if/ fie hps hanged 


- the ' '' the killing of the cat, for instinco — |.I ficUpn-ond also a mnn^f BCilisiblliiy.c . h ; strung^^^wp; . 

fhri' J waoied to write fairly reelistfo .;ihiinself Mcfdedialty while ijidulglng 
!¥ Waith S^i^; ’When.rreql- : er for ^ iPDi 'Ves.‘ ihls'.ii another example TO’ fairly »itiial penerston: • 
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deal less culpable than the first — Is days. This case did lead to some ^ * 9 1 1 Jl 

com^^ntly. * to debate, in parliament!* What is The Swami s lockea room 

. interesting, too, is the amount of 

PDJ Yes, llaughs] this is a Justifi- outrage these murders caused, espe> sasBssssissss^s^ss 
able criticism. The intention was that clally as one tends to think of early _ ▼ » ^ 

this particular dea^ should have Men nineteeiith-century London as a vio- oV stBW&rt 

not absolutely suicide, but one of those jpj,t pjace and murder a fairly common 
road accidents which occur because crime. After the suspect had been 
someone, subconsciously, doesnt found hanged, his bony was paraded h.b.f, keating: 
wanltogo on living. But it does seem a through the East End with the instni* Go Weal, Inspector Ghote 
bit too neat. The device of the off-st^ menis, the knife and so on, they oi'a^r, rniiinn 
exit isn't uncommon, of course, and i ihouebt he^d used. This rather arue- 


menis, the knife and so on, they rniitnc 

thought he^d used. This rather gru^ 213pp. CoUms. £5.95. 

V An n A 4 A nn a 


seems to suggest that writers and sonic procession halted in turn outside 0 00 231289 1 

readers require some kind of retrtbu- houses of all the victims; and .»J =a=^= 

tion in the stonr- if the murderer isn t eventually the supposed culprit was 

tobehanged.thenhe sgottohegotnd buried at a crossroads, with a stake Unlike the majoriw of ficti 
of somehow. tbrouah-his heart - all this as late as tives, H.R.F. Keating's 


showbiz dazzle suddenly confronting man in Bombay. But befor* m,«i. 
him is sited in the Bollywood film be done about this the SwamSfe^ 
studies of his native city. But in Go found, with its throat slit, as thK* 
Wesi, Inspector Ghote the case is vei 7 from ear to ear. and no 5^' 
different. Bollywood has become Hoi- weapon to be found MorenJ,.).? 
lywood, and it is through Beverly Hills chamber’s only entranw 
that he is driven to his new assignment have been under the obscrvwSS! S 
by an appaUing Californian called Fred Ghote himself at the time the SSiiS 
Hoskins, an unsuccessful policeman must have occurred. The auritvH 

urhn hsis«et iinns o nrivaie invesHofltnr. nmhUm AAwtlAMM ^ I* 


At least you don’t resort to the 


through- 

1811. 


.™„i„^rb.-.„cnhebui,c.,h™.^, 


0 00 23 1289 1 who has set up as a private inves^tor. 

In Beverly Hills, Hoskins tells Ghote, 
are to be found “some of the most 
Unlike the majoriw of fictional detec- luxurious homes in the world”. Ghote 
tives, H.R.F. KeatiM's Inspector does bis best to keep his end up, 
Ohote of the Bombay Police is a man retorting that “In Bombay also our film 
much like ourselves only more so: stars are having most posh homes". 


the heart. 

PDJ 1 suppose It brings us to Oscar Stalls 
Wilde's definition of fiction as sdme- asbects 
thing in which the good triumph and 
the bad arc punished. And this is 


rad arc punished. And this is electrophoresis 


Sc’ irubi?“;o7t 

cTmpte, ”.hc "?cieS‘&c<'Sr 
electrophoresis which is described in j 


And as with dwelling so with places 
of reli^ous retreat. The traditional 
ashram - or so the Oxford English 
Dictionary tills us - “is built of wattle 
and mud, and its roofs are of leaves". 
But in California the establishment of 
the celebrated Swami Without a Name 


one reason whv ^ safely to the end of the road. Like and mud, and its roofs arc of leaves", 

the tteteefive story -liowevergOTd SiJy^romine in^ nS? iome ^I Richardson's Sir Charles Grandison. But in ailfornia the 
it is - will alwayUe classified as n suppo« ^ rh™ an be put .hcistypedtomoyethrou^ avano^ the celebrated Swami Wilhom a 

sub-literary form: because of the down to vour own exnerience of ihe trying situations in which he comports is a more imposing affmr. There is a 

contrivanSs. andbeca^^^^^^^ brings Sibed himseV if not like Sir Charles W Visitora’ ^ntre in which one can buv. 

psychologicnl truth was loooftensacri- ^ formly well , yet with a pertinacious ^eng pth« thinjgs, an Elcrtronic 

ficed to ilie demands of the plot. PDJ Yes, I don't think I couid dewtlpn to Mmmon sense which un- M^itation Turner, and YowPan^ 

^ write a auicfiMful hmfc Tha^ faillndv enables him to point out f Guaranteed Made in fodia"). The 

PC Bui it's always possible to work somewhere I’d never visited, never s?™Cwing not obvious to more aggres- Meditation Hdl with its bigpurc 

within a forma] framework and a!dapi known, never been interested in or pnvale eyes jn the dome is lemim^nt of the ^hriol 


PC Bui it’s always possible to work some< 
within a forma] framework and a!dapt know 
it to your own purposes. one t 

PDJ The more so, I think, because |o°wr 
the novel is itself an artifical form: it's ence 
always imposing some kind of pattern 
on reality, which is. after all, what of rec 
detective stories do. And the modern tjisf t 
detective story has moved away from ^re right, 
the earlier crudities and simplicities. 

Crime writers are as concerned as are - 
other novelists with psycliolo^cal truth siood 
and the moral ambiguities of human ^orv 
action. JO 

. PC In fact, you use the detective pni 
framework to express some fairly nartic 
complex ideas •— what happens, for Ll-_, 
instance, when personal freedom and 
. the power of action are threatened. ' ,lL„ 
as in Shroud for a Nlghriugale, where 
about half the characters are trying 
to exercise power, in some sense, Jli. 
over someone or otfwr. 

PDJ Also, in some books, the idea neces 
that love can be a great deal more • B.ut i 
lethal than hate; and the fact that, in rathe 
. an extraordinary way, good may or want 
may not come out of evil, but, fdenl 
paKadoxlcally, evil much more often like; 
comes out of good. beUe 

PC In your second novel Voiu have 
someone remark that "most murders 
are sordid, little crimes bred out of 
' ignorance and despair". This,.] think,, 

I refers to,.reaMife-iriurde.ri,'' hot ..the ^.,5 
;soirt, Qf.drimes.your booksideal with. 
i... Murders: ip. fiction pre always on a 
/ n^Uch lar^r. scale,- and. depend for ■ 

> their impact on Interesting implies- 
• '-.'tjons.' ,*Tven 
• I. pena 

.> Ppj. -. .Yes; Obviously there's a tre- ipan 
. riiendous . dlfforehce. . ■ The great bonf 


known, never been interested in, or SlT, ^ 

one that had to do with a way of life * complex cnimnal 

thot was totally alien (o me — 1 like 

Somaime, .t the bednnie, of an 


I..V >.M eu.t >.. 1 ^... ...k agunre loiiKBUiii wuu iiu winuuwB,ui 

ence But^once I’we deSfwd Sometimes at the beginning of an one entrance, and with a roof th 

SSd^ihemmiJiiMfinJQ investigation thU tooeU cstablfihcd by appears as a tall spiral made out 

Sf the abmpt projecting of the Inspectolr translucent orange *plastic. Here. . 

iiito an enormous room in Which there guess at once. Ts the setting for 
2f fechnical details enormous desk behind which sits classical locked-room mystery! 


:h un- Meditation Timer, and “Yoga Pants” 
t out (“Quaranteed Made in India”). The 
Sgres- Meditation Hall with its bigpure white 
n the dome is reminiscent of the control 
minal tower at Los Angeles airport. The 
Swaral’s private owelllna is a large 
square log cabin with no vnndows, only 
of an one entrance, and with a roof that 
led by appears as a tall spiral made out of 
lector translucent orange plastic. Here, we 
there guess at once, Ts the setting for a 


problem is perhaps a shade iopaiS 
by a general acceptance of ihoje mosi 
concerned of the fact of bi-locatiorb 
India it is quite common for 
persona to enjoy the poiwr of inidn. 
^eoualy transporting themielva 
from one place to another, 

There is commonly something du» 
chantingly mechanical about ibcM 
locked rooms, and Mr Keating's uv 
story is no exception. But its metit 
which is very considerable Indeed lies 
quite elsewhere. When ia hisptoa 
Ghote Hunts the Peacock, wUdi 

E ared in 1968, Mr Keating broush 
ero to England he reve^d hn< 
self as commanding a comedy ^ ihc 
International situation such as tnl^ 
have won the admiration of Hean 
James himself. Mr Keating has ao cu, 
and in the present stoiy periecth 
renders English aa she is spoke seveni- 
ly in India and the United States. Mr 
Keating has an eye: "Eat AU Yea 
Want,'^“Speed checked by Aircnfi,' 
“Is your dog a picky eater?," “Mlaioi 
all you need a Fashion Kitchen”. Ilu 
effect of all the shouting, whether m 
the freeway or TV or nva voce fioa 


the freeway or TV or nva voce fioa 

'■“* is an enormous desk behind which sits classical locked-room mystery. the ni^tmarish Hoskins^ upon u 

ere Tigm. an important personage amid a battery authentically rendered Indian seiuibU- 

Mi-. XT I . 1 , . of telephones and electric typewriters. So it proves. Ohote's mission la to ityseemstometheprindpalattraeiiM 

oi 7*^- ’ In Fiiml, Pilmi, Inspector Ghote, 1976, redeem from the Swami’s thrall the or this otherwise w^tiy nin*of-ile- 

Blood, is in tact a detective he was still half at home, since the daughter of a wealthy Sindbi business- detective story, 
story. Why did you decide (o change ® 

to a different narrative form? 


PC Your last novel. Innocent 
Blood, is not in fact a detective 


PDJ 1 think simply because this 
particular plot seemed to require u ^ ^ ^ 

change of ipethod — though the 
material could have been used in ai\ L I K. 1 1 
orthodox . detective story. ' The 
adopted elghtoen-year-old in search 
of InformaHon about her parents — ^^sssboobss 
this character could have been a 
danger to' someone who found it -Dy jESSfCd Mflnil 
necessary to ^ut her out of action. 

'X 

wanted to write about the search for A Splash of Red 
identity, irevenee,. redemption, if you 229pp. Weidenfel 
like; and thereiore 1 decided this had £5.95. 
better bo a novel that wasn't n 
straightforward detective story and V *?? 77937 0 
wouldn’t featuie DalgUeah. and ft , 

developed in that way.^e basic Idea ' wotwe. • 
cametomeparilyasaresultoftheAct Cn Guilty 
of Parliament which gave adboted 190 dd. Macmlllao. 


S Sticking to the rules 


As he put it in another verse: "Had she , those used about her creator bypwq< 
told the dicks/how she got In that fix/I * columnists, and It will be teiDphag kr 
would be much apter/ to read the last future biographers to deduce ihii ms- 
chapter." Jemima Shore may be a temporarybiograpber’s tastes frun bn 

mladlc-BRed career woman, but she la heroine’s, who is defined, as Jhm 


Weidenfeld and Nicolaou. 


of Parliament which gave adopted 
children the right'io see copies of their' 
.original birth, certificates, and partly 
because of a real-life murder which I 


190pp. Macmlllao. £S.5Q. 
Ofe'30976 6 . 


middle-aged career woman, but she la 
certainly foolhardy. She receives a 
succession of intruders In. her borrowed 
flat, never thinking to. lock (he win- 
dows which they use to enter it. She 
pluckily comes through being hit about 
the face, being locked In and locked 
out, and being deceived.py One and all. 
But these grotesque happenings buf- 
fets our heroine through h charming 
landscape, or city scape, llie convent 
' school m Antonia Fraser’s flrat novel, 
the Scottish' Highlands In the second, 
and now a well-described Bloomsbury 
in this third, almost lend the plots 
verisimilitude. Some of the characters 


> their Imi^t on interesting cbmplica- remembered. This took plw over Many of the best contemporary crime, in this third, almost lend the plots 
■ tions ' ^ •• ■ . »■- •^®my years ago, when the death novels offer much more than simple . verisimilitude. Some of the characters 

biiiv I .w . penalty was still in ppenilion, A young '.tales of complicated events, but there may be drawn from Ufc, too. for there 

V- "'v ineres n tre- man went to visit Ws wife, pnd newly- are still readers eager for detective is a whiff of in-joke about them, and 

mendqus ; dirference. . -The great bonf son In a nursing .home in North novais In which human behaviour is of readers of these pages may well recoa- 
■najority of ulual murden,^ London..pn,the way nonie he called Hi. less interest- than a. puzzling plot! and nlze Jamie Grand, editor of "a deeply 

. fountry, nl lehsl, are -domewic. 'They on his parenu-ln-law and battered there toe still writeirs producing them, oompousand.decpiy powerful oaper’^ 
r: hdppenbMause people are sjmply. at (fienrboth to death .with a television. ,though'hi 8 torian 80 fllterarystyMhave 
the.end pf.fneir tetnb^ laerfal, l,.can remeinber.at the. .time Jotig since declared the genre dead. 

bf.nomicides »n wniCh.the yfctiih isn t '.thinking abouMhe'new-borh bhbvand Sars.Waods has been wriunatheM for ; n— -iu-.v e '' ; 


:h to death with a television! 
,.can remember.at the. time 


noVais In which human behaviour is of readers of these pages may well reebg' 
less interest- than a puzzling plot! and . nlze Jamie Grand, editor dr"a deepw 
there to« still wrlteh produemg them, pompous and.deeply poweml paper’\ 
.though' mstonans of literary styles have 


long since declared the genre dead. 


• dr.ralat^' to', .Ihu aggres-r . wondenng'what'ope 

. . sort U ‘ quite small; ; the' motives .usu- ■ happen to niiii '- i mea 
: : ajiy are yeiy obvious; ahfl. many of .asRinh questions at 
. ,. theto.Shmes'are faiirly.easy,io delect^ .relatives. How on eai 
■' ' pewon/pesn*t con- * to.thq child that.his fi 

: . fes^ iwhicK hapiWhs; .quite i pften. In .for' murdering his . 
I .net lorn Of cqurM, .we .flndjidevibus -suppose 'thU wns at 
crimes' With very pbKW^ motives, ? m/nd; and then; wlii 
. and a Teasonabie<numhet:of susDccts: j dmrr Ai't waKniiKuri. 


. thinking abquMhe'njw-borh bhbyand Sara 'Woods has been wptihg thCM for 
. wondering'what op earth was genng^ .twenty yearsf /^.tonia. I^toer is a 


Dorothy'L, Sayen once wfoto that 


future biographers to deduce ihii 
temporarybfographer’s tastes frofli w 
heroine’s, who is defined, as J«« 
Bond was, by her taste, in comtuno 
goods. We know which drea dwigef 
Sie patronizes, which tailor, hairer^ 
scr, parfumier, and shirt maket. u» 
that she prefers to wear beige tt P 
with her golden hair. 

The thirty-second episo* 
forensic career of Sara Wo®*!* 
sonal barrister hero is quhfl. 
anything to be found In 
er. No suspicion of 
for Sara woods lives ‘in GmWi J 
heir stories In London, sad n» aj 
allowed her running char«l«^ o 
three lawyers and their 
mature In twenty years; Her jJ^ 
legal details are. as always, 
and the indivlduala wno apW'.^ 
clients or opponents are a* 


are frequently astonished by the fero- Sara WoOds's Tories, nre 

. cJOils rudeness iirith wbich me. author Fraser’s, conform to the rules 

.himself salutes these efforts”;.Yet her ito aoDeai' in such manuals 


r' ■ . i: i I - 1 ' . himself salutes these efforts”; . Yet her 

ihA jemima Shore, Investigator, as she is .own Harriet Yane had so much in 

n ihe 1975' Chir lociolo^al telmdsion common with Sayers that It has Ihvari- 


when ihe. 1975 Chi 


progremme.and as sh' 


lUteiy .iht worst stm of. 

(Inqble father .a 'fa 

ier- !a' childrmiufdetW.. Yqt!,-ln a-i ' 
Way,' this: novel 'reverses dna'pf Uhd ': 

;t neto'es'- of Aft: U/mt(iahle Jhh'i Jhr - a 
,,.\Womdiil* iii'WhicH Mark Caijeii3o/l8t 
(idoolppd,;y0u.^.,migof i saV, because.' of;'' 
rr. - r .i'Wis’ i'.frjirerttf •/ Wcrerv'Plillipna 

W aastunW 5^hay^.tfe ' 

, .w.ho'ltohinUtt^‘aukide-1n' ;!j;C-vv.- ■■ • 


bets often addres- ably been supposed the one Is an 
abit iof riu'ihbling v. idealizedielf-portniit of the bther. In 
is such!an unlikely jemima Shore,- we meet a ohara<cter 
St ftctjoiiai dete&S' yvlto is. described in ^ to similar to 

n^‘ Barbara MIchaels!a rather . wooigy- 
n?S!iSJnV )Valk^r inMdows 

• •C«2ptiiSouvenir.£6,95, 028562«pi) 
•aoesn't.aive ihiK^ indlcatioh. of what 


’The leaders of nehhW ^ 

:help of another: cunoto W 

:'pernaps the roost 
1947, «Mcd How to Eftlpy 
Fiction. — 




*, -9ls.9T*>^ ' su WccL d.t 

u^er 'Coi^dmU. t 


Cflmejsij buWiuu;hjB' w 

' 8ft:kj£rbfratigiiJ^.|iy6 

iiiig'-dut:i,tiiib piapei^; a|iid 
Jiwrreip^dende 'pt ^ 


:t,;.v^/ptqnnmg to go to grauno byidaytin the 

® : nice ,nu^ Pat (fefcehfly v' 

Sili ■ tilSS’b'eSnS 


;e In which a gho« 


lUl. IIVUWII) 
honest; 00 ' 

^8es?’*'But ,1 

mined to' Suss 

Ititehsivc'inyt 
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Translating the Stoic sage 


By C. H. Sisson 

W. S. MBRWtN (TraMlstm-)! 

Tb* Ssflres Of Pershu 
Inlroduclion and notes by 
Williim S. Anderson 
I09pp, Anvil Pre«. £3.95. 

0 8W6 019 2 

;^en Persius died at the age of 
maty-eight his manuscripte were not 
despatched to the vaults or a univenity 
l£^; a kindly friend destroyed his 
Ollier works aftogetber. This- left the 
St by which he is known to the 
oodetD world. W. S. Merwin's version 
wu Srst published in the United States 
is 1961 , n is now made accessible here, 
viih BD excellent introduction by Wil- 
iam S. iindtnon. 

Pcnlui was bom In ad 34, that is to 

K mrds the end of the reign of 
!; bis early death was in the 
rdgn of the artist Nero. Persius “be- 
loos^ to (he upper classes...” says 
HMSisor Aaderson. “His family pos- 
it^ the property qualifications to 
Bske him a knight; besides, he was 
faked by reiatlonship and marriage to 
dK Senslorial class.” Coming from 
Mfnewheie between Rome and 
Genoa, he was naturally sent to Rome 
b; instruction by the best roasters. 
Ok of these was “the eminent 
{rammarisn Reromius Palaemon, who 
ntul ,* Anderson suggests, “have cotn- 
DUialcated to his pupil some of his 
fufitic love of ianguage.” Whether or 
not the hiture poet needed this gram- 
luiksl inritement, he was undoubted- 
ly iolhienced, In his general view of the 
wrld, by another of his tutors, the 
Stoic Annaeus Cornutus, who first 
a steadying hand on his ahoul- 
ttrwhen be was fifteen or sixteen. The 
boe of Persius's family must have been 
bkodly to Stoicism; vmen he was eight 
yun old a female relative, possibly an 
nm, committed a distinguished 
nidde to show her husband, had 
teen ordered to kill himself, now to do 
k.Comuhii was from the household of 


Seneu, with whom Persius became wrought, asthatofPersiusmaybesaid thing in Persius. Should wc ask for an PersiuswrolcaboutithesoTtofmanhe 
acquainted, as he did with Seneca's to fie, has very great dangers for any case the original docs not have? The was and the kind of satire he wrote. It 

nephew Lucan, the poet of the P/iBrse- translator. Merwin allows himself answer perhaps is Yes, unfair ihougli does not quite .amount to bringing 

Ita. (Another of Lucan's uncles was "^tire lines than the original - about a that sounds. Mr Pope “would know Persius alive for us, which could 

that Gallio who, as “deputy of third more, in the first satire. Given the whether it is designed for an elegant perhaps only be done by taking him by 

Achaia", told the Jews who “made mature of the text and the difference Translation, or only to show the Mean- the scruff of the neck, as Dryden dicl. 
insunection" aaainst Paul that, if it between the aenius of the two ian- ine.” A huse loss from tbe orieinal is Dryden allowed himself something tike 


insunection" against Paul that, if it fictween the genius of the two ian 


were “a question of words and names" 
and of their law, he would have nothing 
to do with it.) 

Cornutus was not only a Stoic philo- 


{uages, the extra allowance is not 
arge. But what exactly has the trans- 


ing.” A huge loss from tbe original is 
inevitable, but no translation that ts for 
more than “only to show the Meaning" 


lator to aim at? Not a conversational can avoid the necessity of being gov- 
style, for that is not exactly what erned, in the Iasi resort, by the lan- 


Persius gives us, even when he is 
writing what purports to be dialogue. 
Yet of course there is a conversational 
element. So we g^t: 


Biiegonzaiion ot myth ; there was ou wc 

already, about these ilteraiy circles of 

post-Aueustan times, something which Guess the origin of thos 

we should call academic, as compared which give 

with the world of Horace 4nd Vergil — The seated gentry sucl 

to say nothing of that of Catullus and Aren* 

Lucretius — thou^ the final refine- That you can’t save soi 

ments of Ausomuss circles were still bacon without wanims 

™url« aw.y. Pmlu, him«lf seem. JIT bS 

to have been more susceptible of 

uademic influences than eitner Mar- One has the impressio 

tial Qiorn ad 38) or Juvenal (bom tlonal phrases iqueeze< 

AD 55) - Dartiv. oerhaos. becausa he waistcoat of artinciaUtv; 


guage into which it is being made. 

Anderson asserts (hat “in many re- 
spects Persius’s virtuosity, coupled as 


Andcan'tyou it»with...passlon,cansay more to us 
Guesstheoriginofthosemincinglyrics and our literary sensibilities than it 
which give could to many an age before our time." 

The seated gentry such pleasure? Thisiswhatthetranslatorhasto prove. 
Aren’t Vou ashamed ^ ^he liveliness of his languaee. With 
That you can’t save some old geezer’s Mew‘n this hvelinees extends some- 


Aren’t Vou ashamed ^ ^he liveliness of his languaee. With 
That you can’t save some old aeezer’s Mew‘n this hvelinees extends some- 
bacon without wanting the phrase, occasionally to tiie 

A pat on the back? sentence, rarely to the paramaph. The 

result IS a version whicli wfil certainly 
One has the impression of conveisa-- be helpful in giving a notion of what 


Dryden allowed himself something tike 
twice as many lines as Persius, but for 
Merwin's: 

Not give a clipped coin for a hundred of 
your highbrow Greeks 
we get 

And prize a hundred Zeno's, Just as 
much 

As a dipt Sixpence, or a Schilling 
Dutch 

No-one is to be blamed for not writing 
as well 05 Dryden. and Merwin prob- 
ably did the right thing to be more 
patient with his author. Certainly his 
version, with Professor Anderson’s 
introduction, makes a useful addition 
to the Anvil Press's excellent scries of 
translations. 


those two, but also as a matter of 
temperament. There is something doc- 
trinaire and not quite like life about 
him. He kept aloof from the corrup- 
tions of the court, as they say, but it Is 
not only that. Persius, as Anuerson has 
it, “does not strike most readers as 
sufficiently experienced". He probably 
mnt too long on all (hose books of 
(^lysippus. “He is the Stoic sage in his 
private paradise. . .he talks to his audi- 
ence as though it were compost of 
Stoics able to comprehend his dogmas, 
or fools utterly beyond the reach of 
rational apeal.” With this ivent a style 
compressed in the extreme, deliberate 
— he was a slow writer — and 
ingenious. He is “a very dark Author", 
as Swift said. All these characteristics 
amount to a poet difficult to translate 
in any age and, one would have 
thought, not offering any ready acces- 
sibility in our own. 

Merwin must, indeed, have had a 
very hard task. Anderson describes 


An honourable man 



This photograph of a fragmentary, 
posibionous portrait of Pompey is 
taken fiom The Image of Augustus by 


By Robin Seager 

M. L. CLARKE: 

The Noblest Roman 

Marcus Brutus and His Reputation 

lS7pp. Thames and Hudson. £1U. 
0Sfty4Q&«)7_ _ 

This curious book falls into three 
sections, all brief: a historical bioua- 
phy of Brutus; an examination ofhis 
reputation through the ages and his 
role in debates on the ethics of tyranni- 
cide: and an extremely sketchy review 
of the largely uninspired and uninspir- 
ing works of literature in which he 
plays a part. 

The history is somewhat aniiquaied 


tical significance of his coins: he hod 
after nil no other nneerstors worth 
rccnlling. It was ns agunrantor of moral 
respcct^ility, not ns u symbol of 
devotion to freedom, that he was 
csscntiul ID tlic plot. Besides, in a scase, 
all precedents were irrelevant: a perpe- 
tual dictator was a new phenomenon, 
beyond the reach of any check less thon 
assassination, a point well taken, ns 
M.L. Qarkc later observes, by Mon- 
tesquieu. 

The treatment of the period from the 
Ides of March to Phi^pi is the best 
part of Clarke’s book. Tiie reasons why 
tbe republican constitution did not 
start to work again of its own accord, as 
the conspirators seem to have hoped 
tiiut it would, ure well expounded. 
Every act of moderation on tnelr pari, 
however commendable morally, was 
fated lb prove polUieollv disastrous. 
Brutus, Cassius and their supporters 


vbS; hard iaakV AndSoa d^aSba, .nd..«m«arele,,Xa.o-,™;jfl6ntb 'b“Ss 

him a, a "poet sympalheUc with his ( 4 tipp. Brlltih Mmtum PM SiEil 

matarhU". K. a alyirwh.ch is over- a.95. 0 7141 1270 4). made B 

general. , 

^ to have been "aligning himself with Jl* fslntcsl idea of what 

^ . a. a J n4m and Ihs senatorial DartvaSainst Cicero was in fact trying to achieve, 

pages of detailed not only receht offal but long^ried Oarke loo faulU Qcero for trusting 

Sr vicissitudes, fol- encruitatioris, end then vcrmta^eclng S[f” boomis^s SiainJ'whlle the OctRVlan; which Cicero surely never 
Dipeyrewtediothe froip It to form an accumufationj did. He was not even really iutman- 


By T.iPKWisemah 

CREBNHALGH: 
ihs Republican Prince# 
Weidenfeld and ! Nlcplsbo. 

0»J,77881 1: ■ ' ■ ■ S ’ 

years ago, there was no 

Wgt. Now th^ are three. Jbbn 
ffta p«ot (1978) Is a 
, 2%, effort, but not up to the 
Jfdwr of toe subfect; Robin Spa- 
i a : Pmtlcal Biography 

admirable wiOiin Its 
' aSyffference. but jt waswar; not 
• ^^utelBiade Pompey greit. Now 
■Si'.vy?^”iTeter Greenutogh's two 
7% Roman Alexaiidet (rc- 
, W TLS in 1980), and .We 
- SjWBn Wpee (imjv'artlflclallY 
: JJJW, for |tte publisher’s conyebi- 

twice as lavun BS 
P*^Wwrs, It is. ari 
, not a-to 

, ’seWit ii’ an 

wwtm.* Ar gay . of ^ the 

‘’’^'^^rwen.frpm so 
Period da the midrAfst 
is boiind fo be 
"WPS- pn> the det^ 

all. 


but we get ten pagto or detatled 
narrative about their vicissitudes, fol- 
lowed by: “How Pompey reacted to the 
news of the capitulation ofhis array in 
Spain and the fell of MassUla we do not 
knDW.”Wbat we want to hear about is 
Pompey's main strategy, the details of 
his collection of forcestn the East, the 
state of hte confidence and his army's 


in vermlnTIeeinB Lsesar anu me popular pany .aiaius 
iSSluon o1 Marcus sppesre us SiaiiiJS. i^ile the 


hb? 0 riaSWhSfaM Ms best with t£ Ihst V why he plays down aceros giso uhsatisfaciory: U may well be true first is agam well brought out n 
nartathS ofthe avilWanHe offcrsa assesanent of Pompey's Hkely te- mat Cicero’s version must previil. but Ovke a nwutive rf the 
narrauvu w ^ imbw the nature of . PhHippi 'and the battle itself. (But 

say Bgainst the criticisms of [heandCaesarJbBveaJmedalperronBl (he evldertre that supi^s Velleius: discutoipn of the fate of X^anlhus 
isBraiHit letters to Alticus domination . . . However, the talc that BruUis was should have mentioned that this was 

ipllstic Hindsight of the later hankeriimforalongwhlle after dc^t- caesat's son is very properly dismls- *h« iimeMwhtch the Xaitthians 
mTAhMiie details of ,lhe.^lsm on ifcSullBn ^0*1 . sed.’ The reUted questlona of the hadallegedly toijn way 

Pi^Eiff's'nerelis- thfeats to the municipalities, to honest {d.,,titiec nf BrutusY adoptive father noufi; dMt)i 'Wlsh, though the sigmfi- 


. j ,j j I Several problems are glossed over, 

Greenhalgh has a very decided ini- gspgcially m the account of Brutus’s 
•uictence - rBesar’s Sgainst Occro, on whom he crlycarrer. That his father was legate 

bestows a choice succession of cpi^ lo the rebel Lepidus Is not made clear, 
^S^ehnw'^nqnHin^fi'r^ " TOWardly,, feline, timid, the veision of his death least 

side-show In Spwn,^and ihst B whsi me toothless, womanly («c;,evcn hvourable to Pompey is retailed with- 

narrator is forced to give us. .■womanish” is meant, it « sliU an ^ hint that other stories exist. The 

Greenhalgh is above all a military unexpected term of abuse). Perh^ discussion of Brutus’s date 
historian, and be is at his best with tbe that is why Iw plays down CScero s gjso unsatisfactory: it may v 
narrative of the Ovil War; He offers a assessment of Pompey i llkelv te- mat Cicero’s version must | 
round and cobvinclOg defence of Pom- haviourlfhewontheclvil wBr. Both one would like to know Ihi 
MV'S sttateiv Bgainrt ftp i^ticism* [heandCBesarJbaveaJmedalperronal evidence that supi^ 

Scero’s distraught lettert to Atticus domination ... . He hwn However, the talc that I 

_I_^ nf tha lafitr hanlrannDfnrBloneWhtleSnerdeSDOl- enn le iiBrV nrniW 


qarrative c 
round and 


discussion of Brutus's date of birth is 
also unsatisfactory: it may well be true 
(hat Cicero's version must prevdll. but 


oeuvr^ intellectually by the boy won- 
ders it was mer^ that fate and his own 
initiative gave Octavian at the crucial 
moment a military superiority against 
which Geero had no resource. Brutus's 
comments on Cicero's death muystand 
as a monument to his political stupidity 
as well as to hU'self-righteousneto. 

*1116 same combination of personal 
ineplliiide. and inexorable fate which 
had dogged the conspirators from the 


orSv areouni with an.exem- mih fodiridually named, tow and of iHe rejected fiined of Cpesar's wnreof that fact for Its 

nforvSttcal jlhesse.'lb sdrtio'iwtent whoriayedbehindi •WhatSoIlarouId: daughter Julia ^81 fib^H edniit of no be debated.) pn Bmtuss end Clarke 

?hB?aStol^rueof^^ lcando'--tbatwa5therBrraln."(Ftort answer. bUi they deserve better iwal-' prefer* to follow Plutorchmleib^^^ 

SStltalLlv fohlsin^^^ thc .letters to Atlicus in 49, D. R. men( than they get Here. The signifi- die with hisfaiUi m virtue unshakem 

Ks Snant .M^^ throughout SKCckleton Bailey’s . .irwislatlonO dartre of firolus’s marriage toTord^^^ melh^Mwellassent!^^^^^ 

RS’ fifties ' 4 antoher unsolved p^le/but ft ^ this choice. , 

Shplex arid^t^^ ^ not; to peculate ltlslarl(elynofauUoftheauihprihat 

sames n But wHal mars fte context, and suggests tween.her and Servjlia. In the nhio- second section seems supeFficial.; 

•R»t| n pV nafrtoivB ii a selMnduIgtoit recoid disprtws any ambit^^^ rious affair oftheSrinmlnian loan ^nsi of the writers whdsc work he 

SfravaB& ' bf siyfo . wKh Sullan despotic. Bm surely tdo. charitable to suggesj that . virtually nothing about 

a«MhllSi ades^not. permit htoeelf; ho guide to howPpmpey tind'eared less. Jn later Rome 

w£ii doteribmg warfare^ , ' . .Maredto Wsdefcfltedcnem^ some dflheexOTfesof WsageM^ the rapidly established scHematic con- 

when oosOTpm^^^ victor. Qcdto had a pretw goo^i^ft^ the lother hM tt «6; fa r chiasm of 


; .wHefti in- feet Greenhalgh qiroppmn: 'ceawd' t 
Ungiy offers. nothijuL more than .(he 

ijnprsibiog rhetorics Dio and Luenq. . .. 


i“It Is hard to -1 Imagine . tha^ th^ 


himiteit' ' ' , however'. havebeensalduboutCremu- 

.'•Sb to fiiuiiis the dbnspir&tor; 'Thai tius CQrda*, 'BiKl ft may be uiriusl. to 
his mbtives.were honddfable is taken Hfieriup to im^]^ thlat the '/mqgJrtes of 
fvLi> anri If ' BminiflridCnsxiuSwo'reiuitallbwedto 


uppear id Juaia'a; ftirierai pjroceswn. 
BittilA the en'd tbe bistbriaH must:be 
afttibk "by tito, wildbess of 


htitlktle different. / 

»' would! 
^ republic 


radictfod 
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Between brass and silver 


JOJjN ASHBERY: 

As We Know 
118pp. Careanet. £4.95. 

0 8 ^ 357 4 

DAVID LEHMAN lEdilor): 

Beyond Amazement: 

New Essays on John Anhbery 
294pp. Cornell University Press. 

0 8014 1235 8 

JONATHAN HOLDEN: 

The Rhetoric of the Contemporary 
Lyric 

136pp. Bloominaion, rndiana. 

Indiana University Press. £7.80. 

0 253 15667 X 


Since the death of Elobert Lowell, (he 
title of most important American poet 
has been on offer to John Ashbery. In 
"Litany", the magnificent long poem 
that begins As We Know, Ashbery has 
taken up that title while declining the 
magisterini stance that usually goes 


with even an unofficial laurenteuiip. 
Only late Wallace Stevens and the 
Auden o! In Praise of Umesioae can 
stand comparison to ^'Lilany'*'s great 
meditation on the incomplete meta- 
morphoses of the middle pnase of life. 
In "Litany", we are lost, but not in a 
dark wood. We wander in Ashbery's 
recurrent images of blandly beautiful 
suburbia; or we contemplate the fool 
of a purgatorial hill, "ignoring and then 
anointing its edge"; or we gaze at a 
sunset alluvial landscape or smpwreck- 
without-ship described as natural 
scenes but also taken From Caspar 
David Friedrich paintings. > 

' The length and wearied ambition of 
"Litany* mark It as a^m^or continua- 
tion of the argument of Stevens's "An 
Ordinary Evening in New Haven", To 
this extent It validfatcs Harold Bloom's 
view of Ashbery as inheritor of an 
American tradition passing from 
Emerson through Stevens. More Im- 
portant, however, is Ashbery's isola- 
tion. "Litany" is against transeendance 
as much as against the real; and its 
stylistic mannerisms and inconclusive- 
liesi, continued from Ashbery's earlier 




in two WBllel columns, apeak to us, to 
thentselves, but never quite to. each 
, bother. A first readit^ of "Litpny" re- 
." vcidslhtle^sinceltisapoemnbouthow 
1 bAly l^ aaymg the same thing over and 
- over can one gain ah understanding erf 
jhe conditions of temporal exUt'enc;e; 

i^or a poet orhis" stature, Aslibe^. 
.'i Itas (lad indie. thaQ;his share of enem-; 
; tes. .The tdn;.pssa^ in -,i:>avjd Leh^ 
mans: .Beyond Nei^ 

: Essays Oft John Aiftbery mark a new 
. s^ in AshberyV'grdwing'aeceptabl-' 
•I Illy. Prodiichveiy differing in' their 


criUeal tej;inindlogy^ the essays share 

, . attiiudd'or homage; wlii^ , 

partly be' diie. to their 'ail having been' 
^mmissioned; lor ] this ;roluine; .Most . 
... i . . .. lethlng; ai 

; u'dream . 
[wf 'Was- 
iscQutse^? 


avant-gardism preceded literary mod- 
ernism and has survived it. 

Modern art was the first and most 

E owerful influence oii Ashbery. Ashe 
as remarked several limes, when he 
began to write in the 1950s, American 
poetry was constrained and formal 
while American abstract-expressionist 
ait was vigorously taking over the 
heroic responsibilities of the European 
avant-garde. Any analogies between 
Ashbery's poetry and abstract express- 
ionism depend, however, upon 
Ashbery's ioentification with both the 
critical viewer and the artist. In The 
Rhetoric of the Contemporary Lyric, 
Jonathan Hotden is happy to tell us 
that Ashbery "possessed the skill to 
produce a first-rale 'abstract- 
expressionist* poetry ns evocative and 
sturdy as the paintings of Willem de 
Kooning". Holden's essav is a valuable 
acknowledgment of de Kooning's cur- 
rent role as cultural totem for genius, 
but It says little about Ashbery, who fer 
reasons of literary history has always 
scrupulously avoided any appearance 
of abstract expressionist-type neroism: 
there is, for Ashbery, no dramatic 
encounter with the page. In any case, if 
a direct poet-artist comparison must be 
made, Giorgio Cavallon would come 
closer to A^bery than de Kooning. 

Ashbery's decades of practice os an 
art critic have given nis poetry a 
consistent awareness of the multiple 
acts of transformation (or "apeema- 
tion" in Ashbery's sense of mirroring) 
that are involved in using language to 
write about things seen. Even before 
C 6 zanne, the two-dimensional picture 
plane was always partly "about" illu-. 
sion. Parmigianino, :Ingres, Picasso, 
and de Kooning, Ashbery's favourite 
artists, all stressed this illusion-making 
process. The “painting-poem" that 
Ashbery projects in his antl-Horatian 
address to hfg muse, "And Ut Plctura 
Poesis is her Name", comes, as paint- 
ing is often said to come, from an 
"almost empty mind/coHiding with the 
tush, Rousseau-like folla^onts desire 
to communicate". Ashbery's gesture 
towards the reader is conastent; It is 
only the motifs of subject matter, that 
change alarmingly. Fred Moramarco 
reminds us in his .essay (in Lehman’s 
collection) on Some iTrar, that when 
Ashbery did finally take on a Uteraiy 
influence It was tpe di^ciative . sur- 
realism of Raymond Roussel. 
Ashbery's collections sinw Some tVw 
can be seen as ; a gingerly and still 
inromplete approach., to literariness. 
‘ILliany'* is fuir of aliusive.assoqances, 
bent Mhoes of earlier poets whose 
situations Ashbery uses without pbr- 
rnittirig the verbRi: echo to evoke an 
entirellteiBry tradltlbri; • • 

, lit -his Interview- with; Ppilsh poet . 
Flotr Sommepin the May 19^1 issue of 
Qnarto, Ashbepy remarin that no one 
now thinks if odd -that Picasso painted 
faces with eyes and mouth in the wrong 
place;' white the hold., of realtspi-iti 
llierature is such that the same kind of 
imajge in. a poem would still be'eohsi- 
dered shocking. Subject;' matter,^ 
Ashpery : Implies, 'I ^ should * be ' as 
irrelev^hito thepV^ent-^ pdem ail It 
is.to.&.Gdtaniiv^ 8t(U'-4Ke,^Th^'Te'al Is of 
stfjctlyHhjsipriCarinti^rest, ' 

-. -I' f-'. ; esiracUrtgi ir' 


By Helen McNeil 


This or that from the vulgar stubble, 
with the roistering 

Of harvesters long extinct , dead for the 
ear . . . 

When what Stevens called “the vul- 
gate of experience" appears in 
"Litany", it is less a common language 
than a pile of virtually interpretation- 
proof images. Stevens searched for a 
suitably impoverished “plain sense of 
things'*^ in his later poetry, but for 
Ashbery's speaker this is a Casey-at- 
the-bat sort of earnestness, “too old- 
hat", while its apparent alternative is 
idiot Black Mountain oversimplifica- 
tion of experience: "1 enjoy/You asyou 
are/The pleasant taste of you”, with 


Jreelev and 


vernacular irony Ashbe^ calls this 
cross between Robert Greeley and 
E. J. Thribb “a class actfThat doesn't 
look like a class act. . . ." 

. "Litany" is a long poem - three 
thousana lines - that needs its lensth. 
Like romance, it depends for its errect 


upon almost infinitely extendable 
emblematic incidents tulng place on 
the same plane. As part of nis land- 
scape of time passing, one of Ashbe^'s 
speakers even sees Langlaod's “feir 
field full of folk", who are among the 
few other people in the poem. 
“Litany’s” three sections are struc- 
tured in twenty- to forty-line unfurtlngs 
of some premise, anecdote, or style of 
diction. A-"source" or "origin of the 
present'' typically descends to “side- 
walk shniboery" where it can "become 
itself with mixed results, In Five 
Temperaments^ David Kalstone called 
this habit of mind Ashbery's “myth of 
diminution”. Each unfurihig section 
acts as a miniature of "LitahyV broad 
premise that we live io repeated cydes 
of false discovery, but cumulanvely 
they convey a happier theme of evolu- 
tion by repetition. In the companion 
poem “Late Echo" this theme is made 
explicit: 

Alone with our modneu and favorite 
flower 

We see (hat there really Is nothing left 
to write about. . 

Or rather, It is necetsHry to write about 
ihc same old things 

In the anme way, repeating the same 


guides; their overlap shows that the 
same patterns of experience will even- 
tually turn up even in different minds. 
While Brass literaily has the last word, 
“Litany” doesn't end with an Age of 
Brass taking over from an Age of 
Silver. Throughout, Ashbery's parallel 
columns have been suggesting that at 
any point two voices are better than 
one. When I heard Ashbery and Ann 
Lauterbach recite “Litany" in January 
1980 in New York, their voices com- 
bined to aeate a powerful musical 
Clow, with the single-voice sections 
acting as meditative “notes’*. Recited 
unironically, “Litany" had a plangency 
which the printed version does not 
quite convey. 

In “Litany's" second section, 
Ashbery crisply addresses himself to 
the reader wno has been looking for 
the poem's meaning. The Brass voice 
remarks aptly of the preceding evoca- 
tion of disappearing gods: “Honey, it's 


Uilnga over and over 
For love to continue and be gradually 
different. 

When “fatality" announces the be- 
gUinuiaa of the Age of Brass halfway 
throu^ “Utany", Ashbery provides 
his po^ with an'Ovldian myth. As 
David Bromwich has -argued per- 
suasively .^Litany" depicts the miadle 
two axes of man tn' Ovld's Metomorph- 
os4s. In the leftrhahd column, Brass is 


the ivolce of our ahlstoria present, 
condemned to repetitious cycles. In the 
right-hand column, the more obviously 
poetic Sllvei Is at home vrith time and 
tradition, but is fetally desperate for 
love. . Although the voice later identi- 
fied as Silver initially attracts sym- 
pathy, h Is at times that of a 
Victorian collector and nostalgia artist. 
Meanwhile BrXss strug^es through the 
the ^"sunken Farriastiur. of the busily 
everyday; Thu voices, change 
djetioriandroverae BtHtudes.;(tis Brass 


■ feshibnable quiddity of; the Yellow' 
. ^lUver^ flowing eyen .without ^yone to, 
:'sB 0 iti I, Thdie mythological character- 
' ijiatidns arc; nO: ntoiV than general 


all Greek to me, I— This speaker isn't 
given a chance to expotind his down-to- 
earth views, however, since a pedantic, 
Victorian voice announces that he 
should 

. . . Mon again be the same man (u 
befi>re - 

Meaning: thesame neusea when /heard 
cheerful talk, 

The same grief, the same deep and 
prolonged meditation. 

And almost the same frenzy end 
oppression. 

This passage la “just to make sure” 
we get the point that the more we 
reason out our progress, the less likely 
we are to ehan^ lite or nnd happiness, 
^hbery's patterns of repressed rage, 
discovery, end dismaying self- 
knowled^ do not boil down to an “it”; 
the point we need to "get*' is the 
pattern of discovery and aescent. 

Even thou^ "litany" and the shor- 
ter lyrics of As We Know are littered 
with anecdotal detail, we ara never, as 
with Robert Lowell, encouraged to 
believe we have the "real" John 
Ashbery. An ;^hbery poem may 
change from "I" to "he" to "we" to 
“you^ without warning, and even "It”- 
as in Stevens's late poe^ • often has 
no discernible referent. One benefit of 
this confounding of pronouns is that 
the poems do not require readen 
(“you”) to feel ' aympatoetlc towards 
the author (“me"). Other recentsolu- 
tions to the problem of the speaker 
have been less happy. What Jonathan 
Holden in The Fthetorlc of The Con- 
temporary Lyrie nicely , terms “the 
abuse of the second-person pronoun” 
js the easy way out by which the 
American poet addresses a semi-' 
private 'you';. "Retaining an Intimate 
arid urgent tone, . , . {the poet] eon 
seem also to speak for the entire 
human- race". John Koethe's euky In 
Lehmab'i Collection^ “The .Metapn- 
ysical Subject in John- Ashbery", must 
be essential reading for anyone con- 
cerned with theevOfotion of the speak- 
er i In modern poetry., Koethe sees 
A^bety’s speaker as a profoundly 
aqti-Carteiltiii "subject" which .&■ 
neither egO obr body but a Self that 
inhabits a .“duratk^eu : how!^, 
apiwoacbing withdrawing from the 
notion of physical life In real time. 
Koethe immlcitlv offers a wav.of seeina 


, In “Notes Toward a SuDrem? ci» 
Stevens declared £ 

all . Ashbery, in the, next generaHon 
posits a poetfe world in which trS 
dent metaphor is dead too. "UtanK 
crowded with images and similes 
almMt empty of symbols. In his dio- 
dyUh essay (fn Lehman’s collecrton) og 
Ashbery a rhetoric, Douglas Craie re 
suggestively that msiiyol 


never know what Is coming next ud 
even our expectation of closure k 
defeated. Ashbery's metamorphwei 
like Ovid's, show why experience is the 
way it is, but Ashbeiy's changes ue 
Ingrown or incomplete. As&ry'i 
Narcissus is blind, like Eros; he eu m 
to the fatal pool but it Is "nuntl^ 
because he can't see to complete Vt 
transformation and take os the mythk 
robe of self-regarding poet. 

In a 1970 essay on Saul Sieinben, 
Ashbery coined the term ''calliblogn- 
phy" to describe the "ambiguoutlf 
whole record of experience*' b Sieia- 
berg's philosopnical esrtoou. 


^ ':v,'''.\ThhVyear|.ibQkAqtnnm'agairi^kridt'':/ V . ■ 

- '^i,v;/j‘''no#'tmgtc(wpkinihy^ .'ji it--: 

•i-''' :'v:-'-v-'Y4tWI&riii%k(Aedrburfom 


Inipact ocllngulstic philosophy, lining 
.flighi from the Cartesian ego to^the 
re^gnltloa of language as'co'nitruotj . 

‘ iilbethe boitectly sees Ashbery’s a;b- 
, "subject" as noin- ' 
ical,. but: the !' voices -iti 
rid express heeds; Silver 
ihdtically ,' "Vslentijae, I need 


Ashoeiy's intense argument for s 
mixed art like Steinberg's slip <k- 
scribes his own ambitions: 

Why shouldn't painting tell a story, 
or not tell it, as h sen fit? Wn 
should poetry be Inteilectuai tod 
non-sensoiy, or tim revene? Our 
eyes, minds, andfeeiln^ do not exlit 
in isolated compartments but are 
part of each other, cpnitamlycoxs- 
cutting, consulting and reiiuotdu 
each other. An art cooslracted 
according to the above canons, ot 
any others, will wither away tioee, 
having left one or mon of tbe 
faculties out of account, it wSI 
eventually lose the attention el the 
others. 

Ashbeiy's poetry is truly difficnlt be- 
cause DO wants bis long calUbiot- 
raphles to contain eveiythmg. If liter- 
ary traditions constrain this inclwn 
ambition, then he will And apparntly 
non-literary ways of telling his Wonei 

Since the atoiy of Ashbery’s repnu- 
tion holds a convex mirror to therWr 
of American criticism la the 19 m 
1970s, Lehman’s reverent ralle^ 
needs a companion volume m cartw* 
still uncollected essays, Inclwfeg 
attacks by John Simon, Robtrt 
and Charles Molesworth, and 

praise and analysis by (amooirt omm 
Frank G’Hara, Richa^, HowJ 
Harold Bloom, Da>dd KilitoM iw 
two of Lehman’s contribulopi 
Jorle PerlofI and Fred MoratnarcQ, b 
earlier cSsays. ' MeaowWle Joujjj 
Holden’s 77i« Rhetoric of the 
pomfy Lyric is very much a o wr ^ 
present critical moment. 
a fraternal Interpst in his 
American 

view of controversies 
; mamutinesin thelatpl 9 TO.ptW^ 
Stahimr Plumly and 
politely deferred to, '*'**‘^® 
as Sandra MePhefSOT 
underrates), Philip Bodth, 

Dunn imd others wetSflkjJw 

dccaslonally ticked off for imstsW 
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Poetry of inclusion 


Bj Douglas Dunn 

LOUIS SIMPSON: 

Ciriire at the Funeral 

Mm. Oxford University Press. £4.50. 

0 » 211943 5 

In [he late 1950s, Louis Simpson- like 
[he late James Wright - dismantled the 
masterly verse teAnique of his pre- 
vious writing to. follow a more self- 
mnsdously American mode, one in 
vhicb metre seems to have been 
abhorred as wicked. Readers who had 
been impressed by Simpson's (and 
Wright's) metrical accomplishments 
null have thought their new metho- 
dology a bit disobliging, a poet's 
peet% ploy - no sooner do you get to 
like their work than they change it. In 
retrospect, it looks as If a fresh and 
critkai e:q)^ence of the Impact of 


Russia that was hia mother's birth- 
place, Jewish families in Brooklyn, 


Ainericu materialism was the most 
Important fector in forming the impor- 
taol literary group that was to be seen 
then in Rooert Bly's magazine( 8 ) The 
and The S&ties. 

This it Simpson*! "American Poet- 
tf (from his Selecud Poems): 
Whatever it is, it must have 
A stomach that can digest 
Rubber, coal, uranium, moons, 
poems. 

Ltix the shark, it contains a shoe. 
It must swim for miles through the 
• desert 

Uttering cries that are almost 
human; 

A poetry capable of leavl^ nothing 
oul, a aigestive poetry, it despised 
ibitract language at the same time as it 
give tbe impression of looking, in a 
ttile of strenuous happenstance, for 
aimed and concrete things to include. 
In hli enjoyable new . collection, 
Caviare oi the Funeral, Simpson writes 
In "The Man She Lowd” of a young 
writer ia a family that is a little ifrange 
to him, “tsiklhg Yiddish”. “Tb their 
dmple, affectionate questions*', Simp- 
loa writei, 

'■he returned limple answers. 

For bow could be explain what it 
meant to be a Writer . . . 
a world that was entirely different, 
and yet it would incluae the sofa 
and the spieil of t^cken cooldng. 

idea^of "Including" has been 
appareat in Simpson's poetry for some 
tune. But althoum the ranM of experi- 
kiee from v^hicb be draws u a wide one 
-iJinulcan childhood, a re-ima^ed 


new book) - these sources are reiter- 
ated as often as his idea of incluslvcness 
is suggested. “The smell of chicken 
cooking” returns the reader to a poem 
of two decades ago, “A Story about 
Chicken Soup” , as surely as the taste of 
the roadeleine, that hint in the senses 
which can be anything and can come 
from anywhere. 

“The Man She Loved" is like most of 
the poems in Caviare ai the Funeral in 
that it is a story and proud of it. Most of 
tbe poems are shaped, it seems to me, 
^ the notional form of stories. 
Cmekhov appears to the Simpson's 
persistent standard of story-telling, 
which is as it should be. The book's title 
and the title poem come from 
Chekhov’s story '‘In (he Ravine" - 
“This was the village where the deacon 
ate all the caviare at tbe Funerar. What 
we get in the poem, though, has little to 
do with Chehov's gloomily evoked 
industrial village, but another story, 

“Chocolates" is an amusing account 
ofan incident from Chekhov's life. But 
the Chelchovian atmosphere on which 
Simpson’s Imagination seem to thrive 
is peculiarly rmaptable to American 
settings. His story-telling also re- 
minded me of a remark made by one of 
Chekhov's characters - "Keep it short 
and skip the psycholon". Any fool can 
be brief, but to sidp the psyraology Is 
an achievement for an American poet. 
In poems like “Sway" , for example, or 
"Baric Blues" and "A Bowerof Roses” 


scene), Simpson etiortiessiy avoias 
psychological intrusions: he simply 
tens us what it was like, what happened 


Tbe potency of cheap music, as it was 
said elsewhere, in another story. In 
several of Simpson’s poems the titles of 
popular songs crop up as if to prove 
that they are implicated in how we live 
and feel. And they are; or in Simpson's 
poems they are. 

A possible problem with story- 
telling in free verse is that it makes for a 

3 uiet poetry, one in which language is 
isturbingly close to prose in both 
rhythm and the distribution of images 
and figures of speech. Simpson seems 
to have forbidden himself cadences 
which would not be permitted to a 
narrator In a prose short story. Perso- 
nally, I don't think it matters: interest- 
ing stories solicit my gratitude, and the 
questions one is at first tempted io ask 
, - “Is this verse? b this poetry, or is it 
prose?” - are about as important as “Is 
this a true story?". 

In his overtly American stories, 
Simpson is predisposed towards a sad, 
gentle satire. He evokes unhappy cou- 
ples trapped in materialism and the 
convennoni of society. “The Beaded 
Pear", ‘Tlie ^ Cute Maker” (both 
reminiscent of John Cheever's stories) 
and "The River Running: By" express 
that banal loneliness whira is frequent- 
ly the subject of short stories. Nomesof 
products, titles of movies and TV 
shows, tunes, sights, sounds and 
smells, those bits of everything which 
Simpson in that earlier manifesto- 
poem said American poetry ought to 
annex: all are drawn In to evokepeople 
in their time and place. It makes nis 
poems tangible and effective, though 
there is Sso a touch of anoaant 
stand-offishness in describing Gves 
palpably not one’s own so largely in 
terms Of surrounding paraphemriia. It 
ll not exactly a te^mque of caricature, 
or of outline; but something does seem 
left out. 



Pert RIaek, part Cherokee Indian, part Mexican, a gentle man in private bur a 
musician, wild anti sexual in performance, who phteketi savagely at his guitar 
with his teeth as well as his fingers, Jimi Hendrix offended the Dmighlers of the 
American Revolution who banned Mm from a concert lour. This nxitercolour 
(1973) by Patrick Proctor, painted three yetirs after Heiiilrix's death, is 
Included in the sale of “Modern British and Irish Painlines, Drawing and 
Sculpture" to be held on June 12 at Christie's, 8 King St. London SWJ. 


Scoring ducks 


or didn't happen, and who said what. 
Slgniflcances are evoked rather than 
moralized Into grand finales. “A Bow- 
er of Roses" ends with >u American 
soldier visiting an affectionate f;rench 
whore. He lies besidi her thinkiiig 
about the young women he knew in 
America and *'^o would not let you 
do anything”. He thinks about a song 
of the Great War, "How Arc You 
Ooiag To Keep^em Down On The 
Farm? (After They’ve Seen Paree)". 
The poem ends: 

He supposed that this was what 
life taught you 
that words you thought were a 
Joke, 

arid applied to someone else, 
were real, and applied to you. 


Even so, Simpson is a gently accept- 
ing observer and participant. If ne 
ihekes hla bead wltn sadness at what 


his characters net up to. the result is 
tewiidennent, me dawning of wisdom 
and not finger-wagging: no one ever 
learned anything mihout first being 
confused. As for the effect on memory 
of people.' places, things, overheard 
events and people hardly known- that 
vagueness, and interest, outside the 
circle of one's own Intimacy - Simpson 
has the last and memorable word: 

These things make an unforKett- 
able impression, 

as tbough'lhere ware a reason for 
being here, 

in one place rather (ban another. 


on Frost 


jy Lachlan Mackinnon 

POTTER:. 

Ffoirt Handbook ; 

(^’^•UDsylyapia SUte: University 


available he cannot dig very deeply. 
What he says is competent tf not 
strikingly new, and clear enough to' 
stimulate thoughtful qualification. 

The discussion of loflnencea is very 
nhhnivtHted and thus tdo Simple (parti- 


• * 1 *^ idesigned as an 

‘ ^ 1^99 to Robert'Frost almbd at 
■ • g.ffid fat and Ihd general reader^ 
fpur partii it offefe a 


..|j£*' 2 * 7 yi'iuwiontT (fortyr 
the: p 6 criis>(n 


eularly in the case of Wordsworth) to 
do ihore than provoke further inqt^. 
but this much it - should do. The 
treatment of Froit^ poetic lec^ques 

is tori bui <oMtUev^»?ng hfe 

tfde'of rnetaphor to his cphrepilon of 
bthuelf as a syntobebist Olid pointing 
towSrds .his prosodit yoriety. • 

, Sprtd ndsgMDgi'femMn. 
aiice. trivtonylwtur«eri«ariyi Frost Is 
said to have mate Brid 8 «> 

: ancctn 1914 (pit), bur noluntijm 
(p28). Second, there Is aft extraordm- 
SR moment atwhich Frost Is reproyrf 
, farrilbwing * tP remain, amp, i- 


gtiouB beyond the intention appareiit 
from tte drcumuancei of its compori- 
lion, a case of tbe intentional fallBcy at 
Its most absurdly reductive. 

Third, and most important, the book 
reads as though written by a cheerlead- 
er. Enthusiasm is a virtue, but it stems 
to preclude Potter from acknowled^g 
what a bitchy, difficult man the poet 


from literature and damaged his later 
work 'by (mdtlng him I 9 :, rest in the 
apploiife of an audience who' never 
understood him, thi; rituatioft about 
which Lionel Trilling friacie his cele- 
brated Speech on Profit's darkness,. 
However. ,this;b 6 ok should persuade 
its intends reader^ td'mpve beyond it 
and, so dpjng, achfeve a valuable 
'pui^fe:. 


. ^Wbllogrephy,:^ AH 

I '■ • for mltial study: of 

1; tltos rnade-ayallabre: J 

• • ^ticatba^iin 0 
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By J. S. Bratton 

JOHN EL50M (EdJter): 

Post-War Briilsb Theatre Criticism 
270^. Routledgc and Kegan Paul. 

0 7100 0535 0 

Tynan 20, Hobson 1^ Shulnran 2. 
Irewin 6 . ... ll is difficult to avoid 
setting up a mental scoreboard for the 
critics quoted in John BIsom's Post- 
War British Theatre Critidsm, record- 
ing I for an interesting observation, 2 
for ■ penelreting insight and 3 for a 
bullsere, that moment (which tbe 
anthology seems to . allow to each 
reviser in turn) when everyone else 
missed the point, and one alone gues- 
sed what we would all be thinking 
today. Id some rounds the handicap- 
ping is obvious, and tbe score a 
foregone conclusion, but there are 
surprises; the Daify Ekpress weicbmed 
Look Back In Anger, J. C. TVewin 
noted Pinter's mastery of dialogue at 
first hearing, in the almost univenally 
oondemned 1956 BIrHtday Party./ But 
as enjoyable as the high scores are (he 
ducks, when Ivor Brawn despises The 
Cocktail Parti or Miltdn Shulmon 
completely misrepresents. Godot. Of 
course hardly aiiy(X)dy did well with a 
. snap reaction to Btckett, except Ken- 
, heiri. Tynan,, vfho emerges ja 'clear 
. winner overall. 

Tbe match is, of course; rigged: John 
, ^IsQin has hot only selected reviews of 
comparatively few plays, but also 
edUed.themTairly.thoroughly, printing 
; .sometimes only. snippets or'a single 
' sentence; he hu ehsured ihat,iynB(t 
: started favourite tequolina his earliest 
wprk from the l95(i edited selection. 
He That Pirns the Kh^lBifX ili reqdibg 
; tlto supercharto fragments of prose; 
each one a vlriuoio perfdrroahce 1 q 
.which the critic has sfrli^d 10 cram 
' hil lensihility and persj)|cBdty irito. a 
> few pungent seiiteDcei, one cannot but 
itopoiro witlj excltemenv. The'aqnse of 


edly invoked, ' and iha unfolding 
:||istory of a gjreal tneafneal change; 
,)yfllch is siirelv a topic wdrih' thb 

enthusiasm vdsM to generato* 

Doubfe abdutto imth^n widte to 
its purppses. Tbeilnfenttbn to revoke 
the great ototiOte lA p«t*war British 
theatre" for the dntertaiahient bf '!tho 
.'toeralrtirntfe-ito^''' ayiqwed^prii:the 
. .dust-jacket U sdcceBsfiiity,-i( sel,ective^ 


ly, carried out. As a “source-book for 
contemporary reactions" for the use of 
“the theatre student", though, it has 
drawbacks. Kt deserves symtelhetic 
reading ns an attempt to find a form for 
iheatre history whim is neither a list of 
dales nor completely ooecdotal and 
subjective. But Elsoni tends to fall 
between two stools. Devoting most of 
the space to the critical responses 
themselves necessitates that the skelet- 
al history which introduces them can 
only deal in any detail with the specific 
plays reviewed, and there is no room to 
argue the case for the picture of 
theatrical development which is given . 
One would like to know why, for 
exarnple, productions of Brecht in 
Britain are scarcely even mentioned, 
when the Berliner Ensemble visit in 
l9Sfi was not only one of the dgniflcatil 
events in the post-wartransformation 
of the British theatre, but provided as 
instruetive a set of critical reactions as 
any which is included, bearing very 
directly upon the question of tne role 
and the power of critics in forming 
theatrical (esfe. 

The Intention to"allow the reader to 
be critic of the critics" !s the other 
objective of tbe volume which is not 
properly served' by the method 
adopted. It is iiripossinle for the reader 
to assess the critics justly^ elthi^r'in 
relation to their effect upon the recep- - 
tioit of the pfoys .or in terms of thmr 
own developmenti when the principles 
and methoda .bf .^eleetioq[;'fram their 
wor}c. are not' revealed- to, us fay 'any 
extended or bohdrent critical mscus- 
sion. We are nOl told enough. Why did . 
the galtery boo Guys and oolisl What 
did Continental ‘ critics say abdut 
Godot, the Americans about A Street- 
car Mimed Desirel Did tjieir.piioduo- 
tipAs differ very ^atiy? And m eve^ 
ctoii how representative is the, setee* 

, tiori (p reviews given? 

■ -Questions abobt 'the frincilop arid 
effect of criiielsni' jii the thetitreV ais- 
tinetionrtelweeq various journahand 
their demands upon.' and attitudes 
. towards theit;dritics; arid other such 
' matters are toubbed upon in the I nlro- 
' 'diictlOn, but it is i!idt poitslbfe to pursue 
' ihech far' fay' 'means of the extracts 
' .^Ven.' Perha|ritsi(cb detailed study Is 
not tbe'envlsagdduse'bftlie book, and 
(hediinpMi orto iwiijibili tiisof 
in.lne atea' aralthe liniilof Itaintended 
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The life-expectancy of art 


By David Piper 
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ROBERT M. ADAMS i 
The Lost Museum 
Glimpses of Vanished Originals 
255pp. New York. Viking. $25. 

0 670 44107 4 


The subtitle of The Lost Mitseimit 
“Glimpses of Vanished Originals", is 
a necessary qualihcalion. Robert 
Adams offers us an anihology of lost 
works of an, hoping “by putting for- 
ward this sampler of i^at has not 
survived, or has survived only at sec- 
ond hand, to make, evident how much 
richer and more ' various the past 
really was than we can know simply 
by lotting at its autheutkatea 
remains". After an introduction that 
touches on some of the ways in which 
wgrks of an may disappear, his col- 
lection proceeds chronologically, in 
sections on Ancient Civilizations; the 
Middle Ages; the Renaissance; the 
Making and Breaking of Collections; 
World War II. A section on “Freaks 
and Failures of Stirvival" recapitulates 
and expands on some themes 
broached earlier, and the conclusion 
again lingers, with examples, on the 
vulnerability of the works of man and 
the Inevllaoility of final nucleor or 
cosmic doom. Meanwhile, Professor 
Adams invites us to take some com- 
fort from observing "how much can 
be regained from the past". Part of 
his peroration may sound a bit rum 
out of oonlexi (“'mole museums and 
entire libraries have been lost, but 
they only add to the wealth of the 
lost museum . . ."), but we can join 
the author in a melancholy salute, 
brooding on the old comment; oii' 
Roiper “Quanta full ipsa ruina 
docci". . 

Adams is' not concerned with .ruins, 
hotvever, which aro more or less sur- 
vivals, but with things lost and known 
now only by copies, or by prellminaiy 
studies, or ghosts oT ongmols trans- 
formed Into something quite different. 
His Lost 'Museum Is an extension to 
that immeasurable edifice suggested 
by Andrd Malreux of the IinaginaiY 
Museumi or Museum vritho'ut Walls 
.-*-the sheivable cbllectiqn of. repro- 
. ducliqns of worlds of .art, available to 
any 'intenested ittident in a libraiy,.or 
.his own study. This extension .may 
'.Ind^ be more acceptable as.ah ldea 
than. Malnuix^, for iji. Adams's collet 
'tlon; the; copies that hp: reproduces 
' are fiot-subsiltutes:for oi^lnaVobJects 


which still exist, but the only records 
of what these objects once were, and 
thus in a sense they are “real things" 
in themselves. 

The substance of the book consists 
of reproductions, 215 in all, mostly 
well produced in black and white. It 
is, in short, basically a sdssors-and- 
paste job, a fact reflected in the lay- 
out, which makes (he narrative a very 
bumpy ride, the flow of thought being 
constantly interrupted not only by the 
illustrations but by-captions of some- 
times considerable length that would 
have been more comfortably digested 
into.ilhe main text. And in the text, 
cross-references are not given to the 
illustrations, which, in turn, do not 
always coincide on the same spread 
with rhe mention of them in the text. 
Lotions of objects reproduced are 
not always given. 

Presumably most people likely to 
read the book will know that 
GAricaull's masterpiece “The Raft of 
the Medusa" is to be found in the 
Louvre, but though Adams repro- 
duces an old photograph of it 1 could 
not find any reference to where the 
painting itself is to be found. The 
photograph makes his point, 
though — that faulty technique and 
materials used can lead eventually to 
the irreveiuJble destruction of the 
art-object. The photograph makes vis- 
ible details thni I do not remember 
beirw able to discern on a recent visit 
to the Louvre, in Ihe ever more 
sombre depths of that vast canvas. It 
is said thal the paint is being con- 
sumed by the bitumen which 
Gdricaull used - perhaps following 
the practice of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds — to endow the darks of bis 
composition with a glowing translu- 
cent. On the other liond, ihe point 
would have been 'made more strlk- 


tury. Sir Sydney Cockerell popular- 
ized by his example the idea that a 
great museum could be as agreeable, 
as welcoming, as domestic almost, as 
the living rooms of a great country- 
house. The basis was, of course, a 
mixed display, and this included rugs 
on the floor. Cockerell, who was 
talented in such matters, coaxed out 
of benefactors, or bought for a few 
pounds at a time, a great many fine 
carpets for walking on. but also of a 
visual quality that would not let down 
the great p^ntings on the walls. But 
as time passed pnd they bepame more 
valuable, the best of them, upgraded to 
the status or'museum objecr, had to 
be removed from the floors and since 
there was no room to show them 
elsewhere, withdrawn, rolled up, and 
stored out of sight. 

Deliberate damage Is another eve^ 
increasing concern to the harrassed 
museum curator. The greater the 
star-billing of a work of art, the more 
atjactive it is to the fanatic. Adams 
writes, "Like the assassins of presi- 
dents, assassins of art wander amon^t 
us, unmarked and unregarded, till the 
moment when it is too late to mark 
or regard". Their weapons can be 
swift beyond possibility of prevention. 
It took seconds for a knire to shred 
Ihe National Gallery's Poussin, less 
for Rembrandt's great “Jacob's Bles- 
sir^" at Kassel to be sprayed with 
add. Adams reproduces the latter. 


Ingly if a second photograph, of the 
painting as it is now, had been repro- 
(^uiced alongside the first. 

Again, as the love of ait becomes 
ever more widely implanted, there are 
the' sheer numbers of visitors to 
museums; hundreds of thousands, 
even fas in the National Golleiy or 
the British Museum) millions every 
year. Though 1 do not subscribe to 
(he view sometimes expressed that 
pictures get worn out by the incessant 
mauling from unresponsive eyes. It Is 
(ndbpuiablp (hat the floors- of the 
Acropolis or of Ganterbury Cathedral, 
are being "worn ' out,-' as- 'was 
.StoqeHa'ilge, which the qrdinoiy .vlsi- 
'tor-' cannot :novI approadf ; within 
ti^dijjg'---br touching— dislanoa. At 
:the' Fit^illlain .Museum, -fit' Cahi- 
'bridge, in -the first quarter of Jhis ceh- 


By I^incolA^ 

DAVjD V. BRDMiW, ’JOHN & 6^1^, 
EDWARD J. ROSfe; MICHAEL JVTOL- 
: LBV Oiditonli: 


;;|A)iout .ft;'qUuter jsh^vihg 

jpldorial;!^k..i:tsul(£d. h 
. i irainitiiinM ,1.1^^ 


gravings, with. Variant proofs. Some . 
n.tle pages from coloured versfens of 
the engraved 'edition, and ^seventy-, 
.eight oF the wateniolour designs; iafe, 
atsoj : prinlbd mi cOloUri -The jedjtjoit 
allows the biitice serin td'bd.' studied 
with relative ease, blit one woi)ders . 
how many individuals; or libraries^ will 
be jieady and able to meet its fojpnid- 

.V' 

. dedth; A^udsb^,. - i^emption' 
‘.^ijecon^iiiarfd 

ii... j ‘'“;me 

tfid 

, — QUM lack ^ 

•sWtaineef itftitidal .focus of his Jllusira- 

pas :u(lle-.h(irfanve,.'. and 
pb;ng:iliu^iales- hit thenies 


and also that desolating photograph 
of the “Roke^ Venus'^ with me 
^hea of its simering and gap- 
ing. Glazing the pictures, incidemally, 
is not a conclusive answer. The suf- 
fre^tte Anne Hunt, confronting Mil- 
laises portrait of Carlyle behind Us 
glass in the National Portrait Gallery 
on July 17 1914, had been closely 
trailed by the Gallery's Head Atten- 
dant, who had noticed her the day 
before. 'Yet, though he dosed witn 
her almost as soori as the meat 
•cleaver ' appeared, from under her 
doSk, he was not cfuick 'enough to 
prevent the shattering of the glass, 
and Carlyle's, scars are still vidble In 
certain lights: ' 

Preventive measures may be deri- 
sive in keeping 's work of art In exist- 
ence, but perhaps at the post. Of con- 
ning, it to what is almost a tomb. 
The protective barriers th4t the great 
print-rooms . of the world have to 
erect tO;prevetU-the greatest drawings 
by Old Masters from being handled 
to death become ever more striogent. 
It is almost' bnpMsIble to gtdn access, 
fbjr. example, .to Blake's Uluminated 
books, 'had indeed — though the fris- 
iqn of touching the original, thd relic. 


is missing — most people will learn as 
much from the extraordinary fac- 
similes produced by the Trianon Press 
as from the originals. But of course 
the Trianon facsimiles, too, wear out 
with handling, and are now both hard 
to come by, and extremely expensive. 

Robert Adams quotes examples of 
a great many mocles of destruction: 
be^des time itself, war, theft, censor- 
ship, sabotage, restoration, neglect 
and indifference. Inevitably, World 
War Two rates a chapter to itself, its 
ravages all the more poignant because 
faint reflections survive of a relatively 
large number of the objects de- 
stroyed, in the form of photographs. 
Thus here we can glimpse the uozzoli 
frescoes shelled by the Americans in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, the Man- 
tegnas bombed to dust in the Ovetari 
Chapel; a token sampling of the 
treasures (hat went in the fire-storm 
at Dresden or In tlie bombing of 
Berlin (including one of the most 
melancholy of aH losses, the ineffably 
mysterious “School of Pan" by Sig- 
norelli): a fragile drawing of the 
Three Laughers whose laughter was 
extinguished at Hiroshima. 

And the moral? Perhaps to bear 
ever more urgently in mino Walter de 
la Mare's Injunction to look your last 
on all things lovely every hour. Since 
that hour may not only be your laat, 
but that of the loveliness itself. 

In a dlsannlng note at the begin- 
ning of the book, Adams offers an 
apdogy for his autolycan procedures: 
“No man Is or should be a profes- 
sional student of lost works of art". 
His own professional field has been 
English literature. As an avowed 
amateur in art history, he tends to the 
sweeping generalization: tiius. Queen 
Christina, emerging briefly as a stage 
in the provenance of Corre^o's 
“Leda", Is qualified gratuitous^ as 
“that broody blue-stocking”, while 
Henry VIII is alleged to have spent 
“most of his last two or three years" 
fighting In "-France. ' Nevertheless, 
Adam?s knowledge Is impressive ano 
his choice of examples .vivid, pictur- 
esque and cogent. If it is also feirly 
arbitrary, that Is no doubt inevit- 
able— Die field, to put It mildly, is 
wide. A museum of all the srt works 
that have ever been lost 1$ almost as 
difficult 0 concept as a physical resur- 
rection of . all the hosts of the dead: 
Aere bn’t room for them. 

‘ Adams takes architecture Into his 
scope vritnout hesitotlon— here are 
the frail echoes of the rich substance 
of Nomudvand of Chfiteau OaUIon; 
of Cluny, Qteaux, and St Augustine 
at Canterbury, in their prime; of Old 


1670; of I^nthil] and of ihg 
States Hotel in Saralo^ M 
one can believe that 

ronv nirttti , ‘uVUni 


logenbusch for (he relativeW 
S* iiu°i . buiidina^Sf 

demolished in 1646, fourtL SS 
after Saenredam dUtilied ^ ’K 
meditation on its Interiul 
Adams notes more than ono^' 


paradoxical stamina of sudi fnA 
sheets of paper "flutterine ianh 
swirling air currents of time u j/ « 
wings", while great bulldlnM-.|j|J 
the apparently more durable objm 
of art they contain, great paintirt 
sculptures and frescoes— cnindile las 
dust. 

Conservation is now a prabln 
which obsesses curatora, with divuK 
results. It is obviously good ito 
works of art should be protected Irm 
destruction, whether oue to nun) 
decay, to neglect or to more vklm 
means. Our techniques of pmtm- 
tlon have luade great advances ixe 
the last war, but It does not (oUn 
that the objects preserved are neoi- 
sarily the more accessible sod nvt 
dearly to be seen, or shown to bsi 
advantage. Modem exteiulom u 
some of our major galieries provide 
depressing evidence of the 
of reconaling the conservation W 
given to ardutects and- design will 
me needs of the visitor, light kveb 
are one factor— it is impombk, ler 
example, to see EUzabethso dIju' 
tures in their oridnal briUlanee In jbe 
dusk which Is au that . the. sdotitt 
wlU allow if we are to prevani Ibec 
fading — or rather,, perhaps, u> deiif 
their fading. ‘ Objects of art. lb 
people, are subject to laws of morv 
ity ana have a life expectancy, M i 
have yet to And a conreivailoa otfatr 
who will give an .anawr to ite 
lion: by now much do we 
the life-oxpeclancy of a palnliag B « 
raise the light (eve! by 
hundred times, or wMtcwriW 
occasions one yearns to be Inew 
alblc— to let the connolsieun J> 
thousand years or so hened 
(^ance (‘*Ho yrho kisses 
flies/Llvea In Eternity’s j-J 

ned air motivated by 
under a massive. 

ediid of layered lechnqloB^ 

ol a ceiling, may be 1^4 only. 
to the brief worked out bf 
tiat, but they produde Inslsfi ^ 
cholia In the visitor. 


council; "Sbest hot feela/lbniultuous 
Life;- and reasons with ; the' Storin'', 
^iitai^.;, he;. returns )nemiiibiy to his 
o>^ :aoUtude:. • “In Darkness I'm 
eipb6i|ir4r'd.YDeligbt^ Gldohil the 
cjust’r)ng ; .Thoughts ; arbiind/Spon- 
thrieous.Tue, and blossom "in the 

$hadp". 'nie' — - 

Onbof;t)ie4eli 
• mbst proiAfsiri 

'.iophei: Sdems t . _ . . 

dtp adtij dtring in>duh^ pugMtf the.- 
central theijne, wfifie bbthl^gea fife 


cto'.fthe fiM: ^etephor, : with its 
' biossptiuAs'thou&hts.' d^ga (lfl\ . 
shows' a ymb firimilu oirair an 'Klana'dr;’ 
cldqd iij i stp'rilt iky. Thb p6pt'iltt to 
' thfidld)]^ wOiout deUghi- at 

' 4. gfe^pei pfi; me lyinq: 

;liokla'tn (its hfifid. The deMgif heelhii' td ' 


Blake's ability to illuminate a com- 

f ilex of Ideas with a single concentrated 
mage made him particularly well qual- 
ified tpUlilstrate a discursive poet like 
: Youiig, biit. he often bad to produce 
Ulastratioijs for pkflagefi.r^hlch Offered 
little to v/orx on, and the quality of 
Sojtie 
isorne 
proof that the 
>»Hv. i4.iv-vUlous .are close 
'oelghboUn. :Hoiycy<^, there are some 
'nugmififent ; M and a 

^eith.bFpOTing ideas.. When Blake's 




imaginatioil takes fire; as itidoestather 
^fe wap in the Utor N |he 


amid golden 
virtually Unengravaote*^ 
MA «.#,» aiuiava lend thenn 


virtuairy Unengravapie.^^-^ 

did not always lend 

process of engraring, 

that they do not lend 1^ 

readily to 

chrome either. ^ 

■plates In this 

definition. JSjyife 

plates 

an ophrous pr blvishji 


'the radiaiice of. 




like fi'Pardlurient'SaoU; sh^h^ up 
nan]es7;-ithe unii^bited sweeb' of 

blari^i'siaiir 'and^^ 

^ ■4'\d8azl^ ; doptrM - the 
ioon^.Qf Ydung’s Vei«i, 
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From bibliography to histoire totale : 
the history of books as a field of study 


By G. Thomas Tanselle 


Thii Is Ihe text of the second Hanes from that of the French. There is no ure to sec in it any rele 
Ucture in ihfnatorv of the Book question that the study of English historical invesliaaiion. 

war drama furnished the “amlquarianism'' » a i 

Tenselle at the flf^»versity o^orth impetus for the twentiety-cemiiry is In fact a practice 
CaroZ/Hfl on April IS, /SW/. /he tec- developments In the field usually cal- might be expected lo r 
mahip is soonsond by the ffanw led "analytical bibliography'; (thal is. historical data, liowcv 
Fmdation for the SlupM the Origin the elucidation of the printing history seem, play their role 
(pd De\felohmeHt of the Book, estab- of a book through analysis of the underlying larger gent 
Mid In l^ physical evidence of its typography this respect Darnton’s 


tf 19?2 was the Year of the Book (it 
ni Unesco's International Book 
Yeit), both 1979 and 1980 could 
hire been called the Year of the His- 
atv of the Book. In early 1979 there 
BHgred Elizabeth Blsenstein'a The 


or a DooK ttirough analysis of the underlying larger generalizations. In 
phnical ^dence of its typography this respect Darnton's view of blbli- 
and paper). Nor can it be doubted ography offers one example of a 
that many of the principal products of broader issue of historical mcthodol- 
English bibliographical scholorship ogy.) Darnton's divided attitude is 
— such as the work of* The Biblio- evident in his concluding remarks 
graphical Society, including Ihe about bibliography: 


ure to sec in it any relevance to other wonderfully detailed invcslignlion of 
historical investigation. (The use of an important episode of publishing 
''antiquarianism'' as a pcjortitivc term hlsto^, and these few strictures of his 
is in fact a practice that historians opening pages do not stand in the 
might be expected to reject, since all way of onc^s admiration for u great 
historical data, however small they book. But they do point to a serious 
seem, play their role as evidence problem that must (le faced by scho- 


lars of book history. Tltc problem is 
nol so much the existence of numer- 
ous specialities and the inevitable dif- 
ficulty of communicuiiun that ensues. 


ogv.) Darnton's divided attitude is The real matter for concern is the 
evident in his concluding remarks nature of the gup that has developed 

between what have come to be called 


pi.^ Shdr/.Tifle Cflteto«re-are primarily 

Bpeared Elizabeth Eisewte^^^^ concerned with books as material 

objects. 11 is further true that, 
ttinuring the of j^th^ whereas J*W«oire fivre grew in Ihe 

M Ife. history of early-modern ^f historians wh5 had no 

EDwpe . ond, special expertise in the study of Ihe 

Rfljert Dermon s TAe fluwiBx ^ b*iok, Ihe English tradition 

tinciru Ihf PublttJdM ^ from the work of literary 

^ scholars who were primarily 

Mesor Interested In establishing texts and 

tfte early ®0"lhs of me VMr, recognized that a close examlna- 

flnl residenl consultant rf the C^er of physical evldenco Is relevant to 
te the Book m the Library of Cbn- .j... ,..c ' 
rreu, Brul Professor Darnton, in 

DNenber, was a speaker under the One of the unfortunate results of 
Ceoier'i auspices. In June 1980 a this split is that many people believe 
cMtference (sponsored by the Rare analytical bibliography to be simply a 
Books and Manuscripts Section of the tool of Uterary and textual study, a 
Association of College and Research technique with no direct bearing on 
LUuaries) was held in Boston on the the enterprises of historians. An indi- 


ference itself, are further signs that a 
move toward an imernulional Joining 
of forces is graining momentutn. In 
allcmpling to define the new cormcra- 
(ion, I .should like to emphasize that it 
docs nol mean simply "fusing" or 
“blending" two different pursuits or 
specialties lo produce a new synthesis 
or n new insight. Linking rutsiaire tlu 
tivre and English analytical, und 
historicnl bibliography is nol anntog- 
nus to joining psychology with soeinl- 



veit as the United States, Issued a 
joifit italemeot prodaiming, “The hls- 
toty d the book is fundamental to 
the historical study of society'* and 


interested In establishing texts and 
who recognized that a close examina- 
tion of physical evldenco Is relevant to 
that tasK. 

One of the unfortunate results of 
this split is that many people believe 
analytical bibliography to be simply a 
tool of Uterary and textual study, a 
technique vrith no direct bearing on 
the enterprises of historians. An indi- 
cation of the size of this gap, and the 
difficult of communication across it, 
is afforded by some of Ihe Introduo- 
toiy remarks in Darnton's book. 
Because I very much admire what 
Darnton accomplishes In the body of 
his book and because he demon- 


-msi' 


£C1I0S DE LITTERATURE 


on scholars, librarians, and itrates there an understanding of Ihe 


(bUKUlions “to support activities in' 
(he Held of the history of the book". 
And four months later the American 
Andquarlan Sodety held a conference 
ndthd "Printing and Sodety in Eariy 


connections between these two 
approaches, I feel free to seize on cer- 
tain Ul-coniidered remarks that 

appear in his opening paragraphs. 
Aner describing I'nladre du llvre, he 


Affl?ria'‘, twenw-nine speakers claims- that the subject “‘hardly mIsib 
I nm feur countries. *10080 are* but s' ht th* United States today . Book 

history in America, he says, “has 


Iwof the more prominent manlfesta- 


tioni of the fact that the subject of been relegat^ to libraro schools and 
book hhtory has been much in the air fem book collections . Step Into any 
0 recent months rare book room," ho continues, “and 

„ , ^ , V -you will find afidonados savoring 

Uat of the noteworthy aspects of bindings, epigones contemplating 
^ events was that they empha- watermarks, fwii'tt preparing editions 
j^an approach to Irook hjsioiy ^ Austen; but you will nol run 
with a group of French bis- across any ordinary, mcai-and- 
™ and generaUv referred to in potatoes historian attempting to 
mph bHts French name. I'hisioire Undereland the book os a force in his- 


^an approach to Irook hjsloiy pf Austen; but you wlH nol run 
with a group of French bis- across any ordinary, mcai-and- 
™ and generaUv referred to In potatoes historian attempting to 
rr“^ oHta French name. I'hisioire Undereland the book os a force in his- 
• uiTB. The.clBSsto text representing tp„p» ' . > 

«t. approadit . is j .i— - 

written bV Henn^ean Martin That so ^blng ;and l^rryptiw a 
WMfig the plan ‘of Luclen Febvre histonan as Parntort could utter 
puSlshed let 1958 in the great foolish words Ujhe most telling 
5»i ,^ecrively caUed ''L’Evolutlon ‘measure one could «Wne rf the 
I Humanit6" (issued in trans- distance that has grown up between 
^ aa The . Coming of The two approaches that ou^t to^e 
5<x*, 1976, iranilatpr,' David regarded as mutuallv, supportive. The 
Cwwd) Fabvre’i’ preface makes ’*tempted.cpnrra8t bclween a rough- 
er Uie aim of i toe work: it is and-ready copcem . with basic bision- 
W, te Insists, Intended to be a fits- cal questions and a rather effete and 
w printing. but: rather an examl- dilettantish preoccupation with the 
ihe role of the printed book aesthetics of bookmakii^ Is of coim 
".ovllBstloTi lip to the, end oMhe , based ori hackneyed stereotypes that 
S^nth fenivary. ’Pebyre states “we have no validity. ; Darnton is a sophis- 
*2? .felablih How and, why the ticated. scholar, . not a "moat-and- 
^1^ book- woB ’ aoinethlhg; mpid potatoes historian and he would not 
®*a I, iHumph of technical ingenuity reject as overly precious the study of 
hoping lb rprovei thait the ; paper and bindings if he recogni^ m 
JJW book, was one-; of the moet , it a direct, bearing on the cepiral i;on- 
Jrfev® ®*a*06 bf r mastery over; Ihe -^ cerns bf Intellectual hlsioiy. . 




ET 1)*ART 


L b jAurnpl TA« Tijiui du So juilkl Jella un coup d'lril lur lei 
\eii(ei (t’drl failci k Leiulrei ilDni'I'anA/e Li pint iinpor- 
lanle, cclle ilo Is irnlerie de loid Duillej. ■ |«rmii lut coniniis- 
iilrn-prlteuri Cliriktio de rieliier cent inille li«rei ilerling en iiiia 
aprh-niiill. ce qiii ne kVlnil jamaii tii. Lei ulU-i de «enle will itn 

B enli^ par Ih amakuri, el lea prii miin- 
t-i. Auconiraire. Ic« mircliandi dn uLlekus 
li’-i roienl leuri lMulii|UM realer ili^rlei. et 
|b nre arlieleur qui a') linanrile % ln>u«e 
lout tiop riier ou indigne de liii. Lea 
eaUmpea dea %ieui milliea Dli>-iiiatidi el 
lioliBnilals ttUiigiienl lniijnnr« de (r4l 
lieuu prii t lea OSrtr vniit iiiiloul en 
Allcmigne. et lea ffemfanuirh, eii France 
. el eii llullando. Let amalcura anglaii onl 
ploiai landenni u a'en d^faire. la mcula. 
print cut. itanl de plui cn plna aua pro- 
ducliona de I’EcoIe nelionele. eu» pnree- 
’ lainei d'Orienl. eui lar|uea japoniiaei, 
lui eivut jiwublee 




This page from one of two bound volumes o/L'Att et L’Idde, an illustrated 
periodical on "le dllettantisnu llttiralre et la curiosM", {published by Otlavi 


periodieaf on "le dUettantisme llttiralre et la currorite f 
Uzanne, Paris 1892), israrodueedlnacurrentcataloguefivmJ. L. Be^s, 
Utrecht. Auctions of mainly Dutdt and Flemish antiquarian bddks, including 
twocopfesafOierareDeuX’AtsBlblewlllbeheldatj. L. Beijers, AchterSim 
. Pleterl4,{Jthehti<mJuneZ3and24. 


But bibliography heed not be con- 
fiiied to pi^wms such as how con- 
siiientJy compositor B mis$pelled 
the text of Tbs Merdtani of Venice 
or whether the patterns of skeleton 


the Anglo-American and the pterlch 
approaches to the sti^y of the- book. 
In history. The two are often regarded 
as independeiu pursuits, and ills dls- 


Jpje world’V THat goal, be adds, is 
.of ;tbe: Wk.' Although 
ttbvre-MBifiD , book bitildfr’.oh.a 


He does proceed to; show some 
awareness of ihefe cbniiccllbr^ but in 
a Curiously tentative > way. First he 
uraes “EenerBilsl!' hlsiotions toTearn 
he calls ^'loecialists in the 


or whether the patterns of skeleton turbine that rhany people who shopld 
formes revchJ regularity in ' com-' . know, better do hot seem to recognize 
bosltorisl . practices.: ' Bibliography .their 'redpracBt hatu're. Darnton does 
.feads.dlrectly into the hurly-burly of’ suggest, the desirabiliiy of a fusion 'of 
working-clBBs history: It provides ihfi two, dalming' that French research 
bite of the few means of analyzing' has neglected “ine processes by which 
Ihe wdrk habits of skilled artisans books were produced and dlslnbuted" 


ogy or economics with geography. It 
is nol a pulling tmether of separate 
disciplines; rather, ^ the very nature 
of tnclr subject eacn is inherently a 
part of the other, and any separation 
nt them is artificial and lessens the 
validity of their conclusions. 'Hie two 
arc logically one. All scholars of the 
history of hooks, whether of the 
Frencii or of the Angln-Amcriean 
school, arc historians. Aniilylical and 
descriptive bibliography is history: 
those who analyze composilorini spel- 
ling or sort out the impressions and 
issues of un author's biuiks or 
describe (he typography and paper of 
particular impressions arc atlcmpling 
to Kcl the historical record slrntchl. 
The voluminous literature of Bnalyli- 
cul bibliography and the many 
descriptive bibnographtes covering 
particular authors, imprints, niid 
genres all form a part of book history, 
furthermore, since books arc physical 
objects, any study of the history of 
books,, even when it focuses on the 
ideas disseminated through them, 
cannot ignore the physical aspects of 
books and the effects they have had 
on the works being iranstnilled. 
Darnton asserts that the French have 
done the most lo bring the history of 
brcks “into the broad paths of his- 
toire toiole". Yet It must be said thal 
book history cannot conliibute effec- 
tively and reliably to (hat grand his- 
torical piclure if ii is not itself whole, 
and perhaps wc shoud first think of 
histoire totale du Hvre. The call for 
international cooperation, therefore, 
has a particular urgency In this field. 
It goes beyond the desire to exchange 
information bosed on the study of dif- 
ferenl mfiieriab, though that is of 
course preserrt. The crucifiJ motivation 
is methodological, a recognition of the 
inseparability of the anproachek that 
have become Bssodaied with different 
couittries.'-Whelhcr it is fair to charac- 
terize those cpunlries* oontribulions in 
this way 1| another question, ahd not 
one E'wish lo pursue-at the moment. 
For as, long as pei^lc drink olf these 
two emphases as distinct scholarly 
fields, wa have cause for concern, 

’ because. (Hey cannot be thinking very 
carefully about the fundamental 
nature of their subject. 

' 1 ^ould like, therefore, id' com- 
ment on' the basic' coherence of the 
field of book history; on the way in 
which Us constituent parts are ine'X- 
trlcably bound together. We' cduld 
begiii , anywhere, since each . nspiect 
leads directly to the others, | but f 
think the question of texts- is a useful 
point of entry, Scbdfarly editing arid 
. the* establishment of texts form a 
: natural ipeetlng pladc between (he 
examination ' or books as' physical 


)be work h,Ml. of skilled Jsons John In hS &bli«™OhlS 




befqife the Industrial Revttiution. 
Compositor finaly^ hits b^mti 


, . and hoping that a mixture of “British' " 

A.-h- ehiplrlcism with the French concern* 

fnr. hrnsd.friiuof>d Rneial Mcinni." uHil ' toALtne' WOf 


John Ollier, in his Biblit^raphical 
Society paper, says: "Tt;is very unfor- 


bei beeil swerttped by textual 'fittiuHar-; 
ship";' he is being, :I thfnk, somewhat 
uiuaic.. Hot . ibat he ' quesUdfis the- 


."ri® JpctiF'Md edoodnuc con- can 

■ K® ^ “tapped^b? historian?' felher thi 

of. history it 

^ thIs* mov.e* esoteric 

L.-. y^LWfe-iPHnripillV '.hiMn Knerinlkiz fiUDSlanve riBnM . . , 


IU4 .auvM.i . r-T , 

dnjecs an odd juxtaposition: tne 


coopera- 


the nfigteel of other fields"., Some dlf-- 


problem 


P * WiPHridnUlv:^-« substance .pcnw« » those wno nave untovereu iiii> imui-: 

guaW‘. have not thou^t atout its u» . 

V: wbtSd be' the last to defend the qual^. the contexf.or^dillQft and the 

'’of Ily -d^ m; blbBMrapnlral esfabMshment qf t«is. ‘gtewherel . 

“ liVu Dfimtoii'hM.'goirt farilwr ;than, many 

1‘ able to-'debate' .iviieih®*'’ of thSm :ln ;reallzing l|iat analyHeal 

f Ills Mudy '8 


ltd their: 
l^SfCBl 
K cduid' 




ipoui IIS uw . “OrosKOiBunol Currents", lo pnraary imereit -tn. mieiyang miicny 
ling and the ufe<thd apt phriue from the title of eytdenco has beeii pie - role il cduid 
‘S^wh^; .joho FeaihM'i ^(houkhlfUl' palter on play in the ^iemlriatldn. Of the rela-< 
ithan m?ny (he subject, delrvered to thft Biblio- live- ^mhprjty .or variant fefidiiigs in 
It analytical graphical Sgriety iibpMt six irioiuhs tektt.; After fill, MOKeiYoW-jS ;femij)al 
lorical-rnol i Daraibn's bopk appeared and. bdokyAn .<p BMq^php 

; ! :ki\nublt«hed mbrflyvberafe theiBtt (lM7)y ;^l|ke tiie’AffJ? ^k>:Otit.'of 
study b a cbtifererice,;Thilt|^^p^^ which I( ’girew^ ' Was 


ibhical Sgriety abptit six iriqpihs 
ore, Damibn> ,borik appeared and. 


.!;• :ki \ published shbrfly V befofe. the Bos^ 
h 'a ctiitfererite^ TIult paber.ffliul the cqn- ! 
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"literary studenti" and set forth the 
view—stUi not sufficiently under- 
stood — that textual vonanls or 

anomalies in printed books can often 
be explained oy a knowledge of the 
procedures employed in the produc- 
tion of those booKs. The example set 
by most analytical bibliographers thus 
far, and even direct statements made 
by several of them, has fostered the 
notion that analytical bibliography is 
primarily, or solely, a tool of editing 
and of filerary study. The truth Is, or 


analysis^to uncover the printing his- 
tory of individual books — is equally 
relevant to. establishing texts in all 
fields. Recognition of these points has 
only recently begun to spread in any 
significant way beyond the field of lit- 
erature, and they have not yet been 
sufficiently addressed in any field. 
Furthermore, this connection between 
physical detail and intellectual con- 


tent, between analytical bibliography attempt to identify precise texts, 
and textual meaning, has a logical rather than simply the titles of works, 


and textual meaning, has a logical 
and of filerary study. The truth is, oT bearing on the study of the role of 
course, (hat any facts uncovered by books in society. For this study must 
bibliographi(»l analy^s are hisUmcal be interested both in book production 
facts, facts of interest in their own (the place of the book industry, and 
ri^t as the data out of which the its details of operation, in a given 


checking first to see whether the text- Analysis of the recurrence of identiii- 
ihat figure used may not in fact sup- able pieces of type, of peculiarities in 
port the interpretation. Sometimes spelling and punctuation, of press fig- 
there is direct evidence to identify tl)g ures, and so on can sometimes reveal 
text, as when a passage is quoted in 'information about the number of 
the course of an essay, a letter, or a compositors and presses employed, 
diary entry, and the passage can be the habits of individual compositors 
matched with the text of a particular and their manner of sharing the work, 
edition: in other cases there is much the size of the type supply, the' 
less to go on, but the point is that the number of copies printed, and the 
attempt to identify precise texts, like (all of which reflect economic 
rather than simolv the titles of works, considerations). Charlton Hinman's 


broader history of printing and pub- 
lishing is built. Anafytidal bibliography 
is unquestionably a valuable tool for 


its details of operation, in a given 
sodely and economy) and in books as 
disseminators of ideas (the place of 
book distribution in intellectual his- 


rather than simply the titles of works, considerations). Charlton Hinman's 
and then to ascertain any peculiarities' detailed analysis of the physical evl- 
in those texts, must be recognized by dence in the Shakespeare first 
htetorians as a basic responsibility folio — the most elaborate work of 
when tliey are taking up questions of analytical bibliography yet per- 
the influence of certain books at cer- formed — is cssentiairy a contribution 
tain times. to the history of laggard's printing 

' shop, although the moTivatlon behind 

That people have generally In the j| (g uncover evidence relevant to 


attempt to understand what 
In the past. Photographs or reSS^ 
[ions oT artifacts may^ have thft 
but they are no subiUiut« 
objects themselves, and in th«^ 
way photographic copies of b»K 
modern reprints of texn annS! 
replaa the originals. No qm S 
Irouble seeing this point wlSf!2 
subject is the artistry's boekmkw 
to evaluate the quality of prewSi' 

E , and binding naturally 
ig at them 5reetly, 

ITIH«t Innlr b« an nSI ^ 


editors to use, but iis value exists tory); and because the two are so psat read and quoted from whatever malting editorial decisions about the 


formed — is cssentialfy a contribution 
to the history of Jaggard's printing 
shop, although the mmivatlon behind 
it was to uncover evidence relevant to 


subject in its own ri^t. 


tigaiSciai 


apart from any assistance it, offers to 
editors: it is well worth applying to 
any book, whether or not one expects 
to edit (he text contained in the book. 
But its nearly exclusive association 
with the editing of literary works by 


intertwined, historians of the book 
must recognize that ony pursuit of 
one will inevitably involve study of 
the other. 

For example, one of the prominent 
activities associated with rhlstoire du 


i_ 1 • c 12.1. U.W. awiiruics aMUMaiCU wjiii i niMUtrc cm 

seboteB in En^Bh departiuenls has j ^ associated 

ineaiit that hs lonaM, schd^ only with French history) has been 

Lt ""onoo‘lU^reS7ue5“'^; 

MK-Kme Sot had adeq° Me oppm- 
is 2t equal relevance for their Tields. Jj"„| 


edition of a work came most con- 
veniently to hand does not, unfortu- 
nately, distinguish them from general 
readers, and even scholars, today, 
most of whom still do the same thing. 
Many scholars have not paused to 
recognize what analytical bibliography 
has been demonstrating for three- 
quarters of a century about the con- 


text of Shakespeare’s plays. Scarcely 
any work of this kind has been under- 
taken except in connection with edito- 
rial raoblems: but dur knowledge of 
the history of printing and publishing 
practices mil suffer until such analysis 
has been applied to large numbers of 
books, induding those of little interest 
for their texts. Some doubt has arisen 


ncction between the physical means jg recent years, stimulated by P. F. 
of textual transmission and the text McKenzie’ssearchingcritidsms, about 
Itself — and thus the meaning—thai the valldi^ of the results achieved by 
gets transmitted; and as a result they analytical bibliography. But the proper 
have often been content to quote interpretation or historical evidence — 
from paperback or anthology reprints gf any kind— is always a matter of 
without determining whether those judgment; and while there is little 
texts coirespond wdth the original question that some analytical bibliog- 
printing (indeed, without the idea that raphers have been unwise in their 
differences might exist ever entering evaluation of evidence, much solid 
(heir minds). The problem is the same \^rk haa also been produced. 


, • j *L *1 • I • e ........ juuMiiciii. aiiu vviuiQ uwic la iibuv 

All books, regardless of Jhelr Intel- ip®* shaped the tmnking of a given texts correspond wth the original auction that some analytical bibliog- 

Icciual content, are specimens of and place. ^Is undertaking is printing (indeed, without the idea that raphers have been unwise in their 

printing, deserving of bibliographical {ncky, and some of its Pitfalls are well differences might exist ever entering evaluation of evidence, much solid 
analysis for what It may di^ose the prince of books in pn- (heir minds). The problem is the same haa also been produced, 

about the printing and publishing vatc libraries ^es not mean that they gge, transferred to the present, that 

practices of the time. The books most read; the retention of titles m historians have to face in dealing with In any event, however one judges 

revealing in this respect cannot unfor- “calere or publishers ratalogues over (hg of books in the past. Ifbook the success of analytical bibliography 

lunately be expected always to coin- ®. penod of lime could be_ either a history is to be concerned— as it In the past, analytical work must con- 

cide with those containing the texts populanty or an indication rightly should be — with the role of tinue: the boolu are there, holding 


In any event, however one judges 
the success of analytical bibliography 
In the past, analytical work must con-. 


But another branch of book hk- 
toiy— including the approaohei b» 
encompassed by the term rWmfr* A 
/ivra— is concerned with boob a 
conv^rs of ideas, not with the irfr 
try or books; and it. Is in this coiuc- 
lion that many people have faki u 
understand how the phyiiol booh 
remain primary. There hu been a 
strange reluctance to recognia tloi 
what written or printed worb in ii 
affected by the phyiieal neau 
through which they are tnnonitted. 
Onoe one does understand ihii poim, 
one perceives not only Ihtt eveiy 
tion of a work may differ but tbi 
every copy of evety edition hs«H< 
rate piece of historical eviduce. No 
two copies are 'ever quite IduU^ 
sometimes the differences do iw 
appear to have any sIsninesDce, bti 
at other times they are Tmpoitant, and 
in order to discover which siluilion 
exists in any instance one nusl 
examine copies that seem at finl lo 


J'. > 

■1 


most worth reading; but what is that those works were not selling and 
learned from such books of course , l^e original stock was still on 
forms part of the background one hand; the extent to which (he 
brings to the enaminaiion of the more pubiishing-baokselling market was 
celebrated books. Similarly, the texts reaponslvejo «adera' inieresu has to 
of all books are liable to altera- *®" ®bout 

tion— both inadvertent and individuals^ purchases or borrowii^ 

intended— in the processes of produc- ®s ® reflection of "reading tastes"; the 
tion, and therefore what any text Influence of some books rnay have 
means may vary according to tne edi- depended more on oral discusion 
tion In which one encounters it. The ibari on the actual purchase or bor- 
facl ll»! sdidats of ancient end mod- "Wjna .of >«. for rea^ng. A 

era literatures have historically given similar difficulty, but one that has 
more attention than scholars in other '* 

fields to editorial problems and the cannot satafaetoray discus the 
establishment of texts has deluded influence of a Work in a particular 
some people Into believing that the area and period without knowing the 
nature of "Hteraiy" communication peculiarities of toe texts In which that 
somehow demands closer examination being read. When a 


books in spreading ideas, then textual 
matters are central to it; and' the 


clues to their own history, and we 
must try to learn all we can from the 
physical evidence they preserve. They 


analysis of the physical evidence physical evidence they preserve. They 
found in books Is, in turn, central to are, after all, the primary evidence for 


the elucidation of textual questions, book history, altriough this obvious 
Textual study, in other words, pro- fact Is often overiooked. When his- 
vides a direct and inevitable link be- torians write about printing and pub- 
tween analytical bibliography and Ushlng firms, they are likely to tnink 
t'hlstoire du kvre. of the archives of the firms and any 

t other relevant manusalpt materials as 


nomlc history, dealing with th 
tidn of the printing and pi 
Industries, and here, too, th> 


mation about the bookmaking pro-; 


direct canhectlon, not always under- cess, and whenever that information 
stood^ with the . analysis of physical conflicts with the archival record, it 
evidence. Moat histories of pnnting must take precedence: the actual 
and pubUahing firms — and therefore books ctmsffftire the evidence, whereas 


the broader histories based on 
them — have been constructed ffom 


of textual nuances— and ‘ therefore ^^'hply names an author and them — have been constructed ffom 

texts more reliable in . eveiy *1^®; must try to establish pre-- the firms’ archives, from' buriness 
detail— than . other .kinds ^ writing cisew what edition Is being referred records and coirespoodeace files . of 
require. It is hard lb see how his- ' ii ean make a ^ai deal of ^f- the firms ' themseives and of the per- 

lonans Or philosophers could claim fcfonce whether peo^e- were reCcUng sons with whom .(hey dealt, .Such 
(hfli ihsir rtiimnsM sra seiwri hiv .anv ORB translation .rather than' another of . mahuicriDt ihatarlaL when It exists. Is 


the firms toemsel^ and of then 
'Sons with whom .they dealt. Sn 


_ , ^ - - ^ whom -they dealt. Such 

that their purposes are served, by any 9^® translation .talher than' another of . mariuscript materlaL when It exists, Is 
• ,|eS8 pij^iculoitt recording icjilual ' ®. '^rki forj instance, Or an unquestionably a rich source. But 

'• yarianis and edilorid alterations than abndgmeni or'a children's, adaptarion what use is made of the actual books 
’tfa'at.'einplbyed iri (he* fullest' editions .rather than Ihe full text. Le» exiremp arid pthw pieces of printed matter 




printers' and publbhera’ records con- 
tain statements about the books. To 
be sure, both kinds of materials must 
be used when they are available, 
because each, is likely to furnish some 
Information not in toe other; but stu- 


UQB UGCII 4 yMU u uuiur 

graphical idiorq for seven dtcsdu but 
the enormous sig^eance of the fia 
it alludes to, though increulo|ly per- 
ceived by collectors sod qierkl- 
collections librarians, is net yet s pin 
of the tliinking of the majority a the 
people who study books. ]t is set. 
reasonable to expect' that ninv 
assemblages of apparent dupl^ 
cates — like the ^at collectioo a 
Shakespeme first folios at the Foljpi 
Library or of printii^' of Menaui 
Melville’s works al-tThe NoWb^ 
Library— will be framed, but their 
rationale and scholarly value rhada 
' be' more widely understood. Scbolin 
and other readera must come, to » 
more than they do now*' that 
they road In one copy id an edlooa p 


avow MS . 

not necessoriiy what if 
other copies or that edition, let sjw 
copies of other editions. Any^^w 


' of iiferaiy wof'kii.. But aprrie of,)hem. variations con also be ^uaily Import- produced by. these Qrras? Often they 
; have in 'fdct taken 'this view Jn the' *ntf in any two editions that' sup- ate soii^t OMt qnly \q Verify toefr 

..-'-J A- < ',1 1.- ... 1 .- n>WI/t1v .'PAilMitn thft aama . I«vt than ■ 


•past— and not simply those who are eJtiafcnce for purposu of cbhstnictlng 

■ careless' readers. Thert is 'a- f^airiy win - proDably.'-.gc mffcre^ and, .a obmprehenuve list of iihprints or to 
Iwidespiread ; feeling ,.|h'at . historians, whatever their origin, they may have bd perused as the basis for generoUz- 
..-!..phi|p 50 'phers, soclblqglsts^-^1 ' Scho- , an' effect ort how . the work is under? Ihg about thelr.design and content. 
' Jarsl In faict, except those whose, texts • atood.arfd inierpretcd , by readers. His-, Rafely is the- i^ysical evidence in 
•rare “literary*' -^rJ^d for content, arid toriana ara not in a position to erlll- . tbem.' analyzed for any further' details 
'',..neet( noi be .concerned with, niceties ®«® ® histoncal figure- for misinler- .it mi^.t pfovide concerning the oper- 
yorpiinctudiioh dr olher:formal featur-, preting jn paruculv. «mrk wthout atlorl or the... firms in.' question. 

" 7 bBreas:lllenry:sbholar 8 h®ve to — 1 uriL '. . . ' 'v . 

• ■: ''’take .foriri ' and '(rianner-'.'of [exprasaion ' • .■ 

■:''as..well-as Cdiftent lii't6;acyMin<Vaiid ; 'V' 

-tousj require .that closer atieAtlrtoJse . '..X 

' '‘):itaivete 6f this position .U.aslouiidihg' , i , ' • i. ; 

. ."and ihows so liUle.understanding^dT';' i* n < j' ■ ,r I 

' 'toe nature of reading and of wmten : Mingling pibk wiitini. gelatine tabernaolea; 

.•);coirirniinicetion (hat one.ls constontly The grosO brown capstUei' ,:'-' ^ V v - ■, - i J 

!:-i:'a^azed.at'^top,,huiriber.^ i- ./'Vjtashftg’.wllh'.lKell* hapdW^ '■ 


ihg about their d' 


f iihprints or to 
is for generoilz- 
:n and content. 


Rafely is the- ^ysical evidence In 
■ tbeni.' analyzed for any further details 
.it might provide concerning the oper- 
anorl of the . .firms in. ' question. 




i 



Ich source. But nature of their field, nave to recog- 
the actual books nlze that' books as physical objects are 
f printed matter central to their concern. Their ulli- 
rras? Often they male interest may be in the spread of 
' \Q verify (heir ideas; but to 'understand the role of 


cbnstnictlng books in (hat process roqutm paying 


attention to the books as artifacts. 

For this reason the collectihg of 
books (as opposed to the' collecting of 
texts) Is essential to scholarship in this 
field, just as the collecting of all other 
kinds of. artifacts la crucial if we are to 


'>:7>,-,i^'.U4'ieriablO .1^ 

! ij'cbnienf ^ are iilfcb^nlblo," .tl 
|deffoei'wbero..f^lfo|ature 
.;;,.‘and,Q{(hec' bpgtii 


iyrilihbi bpglnSji'that 'Siib^;.'' I' . ,vi whtfowMhed -path' ! ' .• --.v 





’,::'Uh4eis'ianding''{ihe 'f meaning ..’flie}"'-'-'!:'. ;*■ .-H'..'.';':-; 

!ii.fcxf^;ibd'r;is8ue,'B''iwf‘.WheWM ••;;;! The bftsaed'.fdiWi'nbwat it Ja','lllte •.■ >.•'[ 


has prepared a' scholarly 
text can testify to this 
prisingly few other 
Nevertheless, the connecMn ww 
the meaning of a text wd Ui 
presentation indicates the inpo^ 
to intellectual history— iiol j®( to W 
history of books u 
flections of original editions. 
^ector-whethcr: private 
tional— is ® 

upon which/oll book Wstotyj 
rest; ' i. ■ ■ 

It 'Will be dear 
have said— 01 * the 
' 'ing-it-appHes to manned pBi^, 
as printeu books, jW 

ing ^he "history of the 
times use "booV lo odud^ 
cripta as weil-rcs^^y 
from before the rald-Wewth 

wheo they constituiw 

imeans for the dj8senlln8|^ . ^ 
. ten, works;: TheJUne^,:^^^jU 
-Book throU^ Piy* 7^?!^ niW 
, (1972),' devotes tia 

- tW-hattliS-spaw to 
the statomerif on 
. : emerged from the 
takes ‘^books'-’, to 
and jprinted vforl® jSnuW 

• :oii' jfhe.' tSb' or, 
sod^ atid oil hut 

differ from'! raanuscriptt, hut. 

' great those;' 

. : ftnpdrtantV^td-' . 

•.'Study ..Of .Ihi 


;-iheicrui 

•idlways 

-leahoe,; 


Poph.lQira dlriea, 


.^iiSSed 

whst' h 


•'iProcess £f:teytud-^qs.g!^^fooihffjgs;l|> •• 
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of which they are preserved and 
uansmitted, regardless of whether 
(hose media depend on handwriting 
or printing type. 

Indeed, all aspects of the produc- 
tion and distribution of reading 
matter are interconnected, and the 
progress of book history as' a field of 
Icamng rests on the recognition of 
this aiaomatic point. The kind of 
work now labeled I'hisolre du llvre 
and toe kind called "analytical bib- 
Kosraphy" may be for the most part 
as^ated with different groups of 
people, but both wRl be less fruitful 
than they might be if they develop as 
indepenoent discipiines. Darnton 
(iesenbes one of the pursuits of I'his- 
loire du Hvre as "macroscopic surveys 
of book production”, and we must be 
erateful that the recent interest in 
fhist^re du Hvre has revived attention 
io the study of the book industry in 
the large contexts of social, economic, 
niliural, and Inteliectual history. At 
ibe same time, we recognize two 
dlreelloas in which a true macro-study 
of the book must proceed. First of all, 
H must incorporate the analysis of the 
^yslcal eviaence within books and 
manuscripts, a study that — far From. 


being a bypath — leads directly to (he 
rantre, the meaning of the texts 
themselves. And second, the broad 
view of the book in one country, built 
up from this foundation, must be 
jpmed to similar histories based on 
the experience of other countries. 
Individual books cross national boun- 
danes and become international 
commodiUes; so do works as they arc 
pnnted (in' toe orieinal language or in 
iraQslation) in various countnes anil 
are subjected to the characteristic 
book-trade practices of those coun- 
tries. 

Book history requires both inter- 
oatioDal cooperation and inteidisci- 
plinary communication. We cannot 
say that one kind of book history is 
appropriate for history departments 
and another kind for literature 
departments. Books have unarguably 
been central lo the development of 
thought in all fields, ana textual 
study — the study of differences be- 
tween what copies of toe same work 
say— cannot be divorced from the 
attempt to examine books as a cul- 
tural force. Flirthermore, we need to 
learn not to draw a line between our 
own use of books in the present and 
-the situation faced by people in the 


past when they used books; as 
responsible readers and scholars, we 
have to be alert to potential textual 
problems in the books we use, just as 
we have to understand how the influ- 
ence of particular books in the past 
was affected by textual differences 
among copies. I am not claiming that 
every study of book history has to be 
a broad synthesis: scholorship does 
not grow in that way, and we must of 
course have specialiKd studies from 
which to consinict the larger synth- 
eses. I am only suggesting that it is 
not productive lo compartmentalize 
book history in the way that we have 
often been accustomed lo. As we 
begin more routinely to understand 
that the intellectual content of books 
is related lo their physical production, 
we shall also understand more deeply 
the essential unity of the field, wc 
hnve always known that the book 
indusitv is special, because its prtxiuci 
disseminates ideas, but we shall then 
see how essential a knowledge of it is 
to understanding those ideas. We 
shall see that the history of books In 
this unified sense is central to 
humanistic study; it is central lo the 
efforts we all make as readers to 
learn from llie past. 

^ G. Thomas Tansclle, 1981 


The scholar as printer 


steig’s work on Felice Feliciano and 
D . i\ T Luca Pacioli. He will be remembered 

By U. J. JVlCKltteriCK as much for the qualities of scholarship 

in his books as for the unrivalled 
HANS SCHMOLLER (Editor and Trans- b®®uly of hia preaswork, paper, and 
Irtorh bindings. 

Giovanni Marderstelgi , Much of Marferstelg's lime in his 

The Offleina Bodonf littl wars was taken up in the planning 

, ■ e n> . oftoepresentbook,buthedied,aftcra 

lengthy illness, before it could be 
19^-1977 finished. There are, as a result, Inevit- 

aSpp; Verona. Italy: Bdiziod Val- able and obvious gaps. He had com- 

Ihe arduous task of writing 
. commentaries on individual titles that 

88 85(03 04 D he felt .could usefully be enlarged on, 

und wrote a charactcristicBlIy lively 
When Giovanni Mardersteig died in .piece on Gabriele D’Anqunzio, whose 
1977, both his name and the name of complete works he onnted with ex- 
the Offidna Bodoni, the press he had traordinary speed In ip7.36. He also 
founded and operated for forty-four knew of the 

wsrs were familiar not only to bib- , Franch punch-cutter Charles Malm, 
Uophiles and book collectors, but also whose private life remained, even to 
to icholari In a wide ranee of di^- Wm, an enigma: his memoir Is one of 
pliKs. The subject of a major exhibit »h® most detailed founts v/e haw of 
iioninlheBrltUhMusouminl954,thl8 

universBlIy admired press was to be the own tjme desipis, quite ®E^* 
subject of a yet grander-exhibition in maslerplcces as Gill s 

(teBrUlsh Uorary in 1978 and another *® 

It the Trivulziana In- Milan In 1979, Marderstdg types - . Dan^ Gnffo, 
Zeno - there is scarcely a word here. 


tae orutsh ubrary in 1978 and another 
■t toe Triyulziana In- Milan In 1979, 
Mardersieig was a native of Weimar , 
hoine of Gohnl Harry Kessler’s Cra- 


He had planned 


carceJy a 
to write 


what might. 


^ have been his most absorbing chapters 

SSd bS ShS P^iEh on them, but died before he could do 

* 0 . The work he published elsewhere 
WmreTf'nuhliRKliH mJSl’ ^ ®n Uic Bubject is an indicauon of what 

.1 fer I miEht have come from that most 

'>“d alth^Te dS^Ued »' of 

towiureofhioWdlffBrenthlsattitudolo 

Ml own type-faces was from William f h nf ttX 

^mi’i or Cobdert-Sanderson’s that *® ®®*'*?L“A. 


Milin, tad Jn'l928 Mta%rstelg willing- PJ«“ than tay orevious one. Many lists 
•yco^rated'withStanlevKforisohto of its prodUctloDS have appeared 
;gJato?PutoJcWty^^ fore, oo^otung with M®^®J*®*B “ 

Cotppraiion. • pwn «itqWgMe_rofro^ 


too that he chose to ^nt 
WJtttfe in common with those priq ted 
pnwtejpiressBsi -One the 
. |?Wt torappreOiBle His talenls.’was 


own cataTdgue raisonni (in three lan- 
guage) in 1929. while exhibition caia- 
foguta haw been’ more or Itas tom- 
plete according to circumstarices. But 
Schmbller’s bibliography,, freshly epm- 


aW4t torappreOiBle his talents, was gUed for this new surwv; is as defini- 
Mardersteig re- gye as such things ever can te. Ev«iy 
book Is folly described, both _M8toe^ 


*ro08hP0t ;‘ sieig's own publications and^also those 
o/ commission for private 
i ;or rndividuals pr publlshlira firm?. In the 


BronQ or fnaividuals pr publlshlta firm?. In the 

^*®-' T®".®''?!!* ; many cases Where Mardersteig printed 

‘)*n® ' '^iL 


.taholarl/’ 



John Holroyd Reece had a hand*. 
Secondly, as well as all the books, so 
carefully described, a great deal of the 
ephemera of the press jnigin usefully 
have been included. 

The poinl at which to stop describing 
such minor products is not an easy one 
to fix. and must depend largely on the 
purpose of the volume being prepared. 
But by declining to describe even some 
of the ephemera this book ignores two 
major and legitimate expectations; no 
auinoritative account of them has ever 

K eared apart from that published a 
t while ago by John Ryder in 7?ie 
Private Library t even though it is a 
field lo which serious collectors have 
increasingly been turning. More gener- 
ally, by omitting such matleis this 
survey leaves out a Utile considered 
aspect of the history of any press which 
nevertheless is Ihe source of Its liveli- 
hood: its clieniele. Such items as 
prospectuses are not m^ bllboquets 
but a vttel part of publishing history, 
and should be at least mentioned in any 
serious study. It « a. pity ihst this 
magnificent book shows so Httle under- 
standing of what makes private presses 
possible. 

1 use the word magnificent deliber- 
ately: all those who have been Involved 
in the compilation and production of 
The O^ana Bodoni should feel 
proud. After the war Mardersteig 
established the Stamperia ValdoneM. 
fpr machine printing, and the bows 
printed there (for many years now by 
bis son) are as distinctive and beautifol 
In their own way as- those of the 
Offidna Bodoni itself. This survey was 
printed at Ibe Stamperia Yaldonega 
with all the mastery one could hope 
for; lu scale is generous, its typogra- 
phy (the book Is set In Mardersteigs 
own Dante) of the same high standard 
that wc have come so retady to 
assume, its text is both readabl^ano 
BUtboritalive, and as the record of 
'b^Ks"UDlque in our time" (to porrow 
Charles Mallps encomium), nwra 

bargain at. its pyic®- . 

A Guide to Mss and Docun^isjti the 
British Isles reldtbK to the MMdh ^l 
mdmhAfricampp.pumV^^ 
: Verslty Press, £6.^) Is ediiecj w L,P: 
Peofion but based on qpies asseiribled 
' by DrsHoel Matth^andM, DoiMti 
W ainwrightt This masayo compuiuon 
completes the series of four vqluTildS 
. devoted to the foahuscript.resources of 
the British Isles for the Sfody of the 
areas eowred by. the Sdiopl of unental 
and Africaii Studies at- London Unl- 
Vefsiiy. llie afo® covered by thia final 
. survey hi defined As .' 15 ® Ar®*> OTt 
tries Of (he, Middle. )Sast and North 
Africa,' Israii, Cyprus, Turkey; Iran 
Bad certain re^ons of:the 
iCerttre Ai® :*md the (Crimea . 

' , As to ' pre^oiis .volUriies, tfrera is. ® 
commendably wide range of coverage, 

embracihg minor missionary soc^fs 
And small regimental mttoeuois (mM: 
twit for Crmjean War 
'well u.ithe great institutional collect 
1 jjpns bf .toe.fiation* <1 ! gn 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


Ursus Books Ltd. 

667 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10028 

T. Peicr Kraus, Prcsiilcni 

Among the rare and beautiful books on display at Stand dS will be fine colour plate 
books, including: 

Trew & Ehret. Planlae Scleclae. Augsburg, 1750-1773. A fine copy in 
contemporary binding. 

Dresser. Monograph on the Family of Rollers. 1893. In the original doth. 

Also featured will be several oirMMHdfne English literary items, such as: 

Kipling's first book. Schoolboy Lyrics. Lahore. 18RI. With a drawing on llie 
front cover. 

Probably Ihe only presentation copy of Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light 
Brigade." 

Presentation copy of Housman's "A Shropshire Lud.'' 


E. JOSEPH (DAVID BRASS). 

48a Charing Cross Road, 

London, WC2H OBB. 

Telephone: 01-836 4111 & 9366 

Standard Sets in Binding or Original Cloth; 

Colour Plates & Natural History Modern Illustrated 
Books; Travel; Efine & Rare Books. 

STAND 16 


WARRACK AND PERKINS 

Rectory Farm House 

Church Enstone, Oxfordshire. 0 X 7 4 NN 

STAND NO. 41 

lOlfi- & 20th-Crntury illuslmtcfl Books, 

■ Prints anri Dtmvinps 


pF t" tl MICHAEL PHELPS 

jjft j ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 

\ t specializing In The hiislory of 

\^Z y MEDICINE SCIENCE 

& TECHNOLOGY 

Yotj are oordlally Invitad to visit ut at STAND 64 where • NlecUon of general 
and ipsclallst items will be shown 

2D3UPPERRICHMONDROAO WEST . LONDONSW14BQT 

01-878 4699 


ANTIQUARIAAt JUHK b.v. 

Van Eeghenstraat 129 
1071 GA Amsterdam, Holland 

Tel, 20: 763185 

Mufu/a/ HfefoO' BootveHers Sfoce /09S 

Large stock of 'fine ahtiqiierian natural history books such as illustrated 
hand coloured books on birds, butterfilea, flowers, herbals and olasslca on 
geology and pateonlology. 


' i'McNAUGHTAN’S 
I BOOKSHOP 

(STAND 24) 


TRAVBL.LrrBRATURE. PINB 
• ARTS - 

:iLLUSTRATBp AND EARLIf 
CHILDREN'S pOOKS 


LOOK AT THE 
ANTIQUARIUM 


• STAND 22 
JUBIUEE 
: 300KS 

LTD 

18 High .Street 
Burfprei, ; 

Hfatory, UlMnnit thBoldgy 


COLUMNS 
IlflTHEtLS FOR 
THE latest 
ADDITIONS. 


Chelsea Rare' Booke 
STAND NO. 21 
also y 

163 Hiah Street 


June ; 

313 Klng^fli Rpad 
London SW3, 


■ t'' 
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BOOKS AND BIBUOGRAPHY 


Incunabula from Baden- Wurttemberg 


By Lotte Hellinga 

P. AMBLUNG: 

Der FrOhdruck ini deutschen Sttdwes- 
len 1473-1500: Ausstellung der WOrt- 
lembergschen Landeibibllothek. Band 
Ii Ulm. 

40^p. WQrttenibera^hen Landesbib- 
liotnek Stuttaart/DM.89. 

3 7772 7929 3 

The spread of printing in Europe is 
reflected with remarkable accuracy In 
the wave of exhibitions passing 
throu^ its major libraries exactly 
five hundred years after the inven- 
tion of the process. South-West 
Germany should by rights have taken 


ties, and indeed bankruptcies, of the 
Ulm printers must be e^lained by a 
chronic lack of capital. They used to 
order these matters belter in 
Augsburg. Risks however were 
usually offset by less adventurous 
publications. This was undoubtedly 
Johann Zainer's plan when, simul- 
taneously with his courageous polipy 
of publiwing some— though relatively 
few— early numajiist titles, he started 
to print a long succession of theolog- 
ical works in Latin, probably with 


the advice and support of the local 
Dominicans. These, often v.ery large, secularization of the monastic lib- 
folios were also most engagingly raries. Ttade may have been more 
enlivened with woodcut borders and eastward-oriented, down the Dan- 
Initials which give them, in roite of ube, but there is no evidence that the 


sample represented in the Bodleian 
Library, (Umbridge University Lib- 
rary and the British Library, 
altogether some 140 copies, to which 
a few can be added from other col- 
lections. Where the early ownership 
is recorded, they prove with astonish- 
ing resularity to have been preserved 
in reugious houses in South-West 
Germany. There is much to suggest 
that witn the exception of the rew 
notable Illustrated books that became 
collectors' items early on, few Ulm' 
books crossed the Rhine before the 


five Mndred years after the inven- univc^l nature of thwr ran- books pe^trated very far in that 
tion of the process. South-West ® derimtely bouih Uermen direction. Ofcourse, many of the notes 

Germany shoula by rights have taken character. It is m trying to dialer of ownership were written much later 
Its turn in 1973. Fortunately how- who bought these books -a curiously than the dates of printing, but in so far 
ever, not everyone is obsessed by the ' pr Amelung s otherwise they are early, they indicate a very 

magic of a quincentenary. Dr P. «xlreniely vaned documentation- that limited marketing area, while the later 
Amelung was allowed as much time detect another element ivnicn notes point to a similar pattern of 

as he needed to prepare a travelling J®,Jps commercial continuous preservation in monastic 

exhibition and a catalogue based on failure in the book-trade. institutions. If this sample is not t6o 


his expert knowledge of printing in The provenance of Zainer's biased by the formation of these par- 
South-West Germany in the fifteenth (hcologicnl works is illustrated by the ticular collections and reflects a sub- 
century. Tile result is a superbly 

illustrated handbook in two volumes, f-w IP j t 1 * 

Bound for the clerisy 

The book is resiricted, for under- 
standable administrnlive reasons, to 
printing in the modern Bundesland 
Ba^n-WQrttemberg. The author 


stantially true picture one cannot but 
marvel at the nature of the trade 
connections that served this restricted' 
market. Can the Ulm Dominicans have 
acted as agents for the printer? Who 
would have promoted the sales to the 
Dominicans of Bamberg, the Augusti- 
nian Hermit Friars of Munich, the 
Benedictines at Weyensteven and at 
Teeemsee, the Carthusians of Bux- 
heim, and the Canons Regular of St 
John the Baptist at Rebdorf in the 
diocese of Eichstfttt. In any case, the 
distribution of books to customers was 
far better organized in Strasburg, Basle 
and Nuremberg. That the history of 
‘printing in Ulm is a chronicle of faifure, 
or at least partial failure, makes it no 
less instructive. The formula of a 
limited, selective market manifestiv 
did not work any belter in the fifteentn 
century than it did later. 

This conclusion is especially valu- 
able when it rests on so sound a 
.basis as Dr Amelung has built. He 
'has worked in this limited area on 
much more varied evidence than Is 
usually possible and has taken par- 
ticular' account of archival and 


other extraneous material Ri. a, 

deliberately broad 

avoided the pitfall, 

based on type alone which htt! 

has done much damage to K 
study of incunabula. ThcauibS 
researches correct a ueat 
earlier bibliographical w«k o2 
result--by no means the lean ‘inpor- 
tant— being the demonstraiioo ibi 
there were two Johann ZauMn, 
father and son. His revised ideotifia- 
tions of printers and types Uk 
history of printing in pla«s outsidt 
his chosen area, notably Stia^ 
One senses when working with du 
book— and it certainly is a book ilm 
invites the Incunabullai to nni 
annotating many other wori;»-thii 
the author’s knowled^ b j w ift 
than could be accommodated % ilit 
form. Especially In the wniw 
entries proper he someiinn 
brooches more questiohs than can k 
answered even in this generous cA- 
cept of an exhibition caiping m 
Further work by him, wl^ ^ 
also include some Strasbuig i^niets, 
is clearly to be hoped for. 


By Anthony Hobson 

F. A. SCHMOyr-KONSEMCLLER: 


Kly, 

Si" 


• .1 if.vf '--i''-, 

« H ie 


ism. which excludes Augsburg, a city 
with many historical connections with 

the region, as well as two important, 

neaity, centres of printing— Stras- (Denkmlller der Buchkuisst 4): yeari 381 clearly ina»d on one cover, 

burg and Basle. In fact highiFghting a 3D4pp. Stuttgart, Anton Hiersemann. Previous scholaro attnbuted to 

limited area, which means concen- 550 DM (48(^M to sul^ribers to the of several hands. How 

trating on one or two centres not of series often the bookbinder was the same 

the first Importance, has proved to 3 777 2 8022 4 man as the craf^an who decorated 

be richly revraiding, the covers is another debated question. 

, ■ • LederschnitteinbUnde, usually trans- Jt seems to be agreed that the AustrUn 

A glance at one of the maps which qs ciseU bindings” are Schreier was the finisher, as well 

indicate' places of printing in the fif- leather bindings on which a design lias as /he binder, of fou^en sutviving 
teenth century sbows ihat part of ^ been drawn in blind with a burin and volumes. On the other hwd the 
modem demarcation, with the Rhine outlined by punching the background, tiwniy-seven volumes bound by Mah. 
forming the w»lern and southern -ruA okrinans disHoaulsh Mndines of Bamberg are considered to have 
bo^er ofthe siale,wos byno^ d^orared with incisetf ornament bS been decorat^ by atlrast three differ 
without signincance then. On the i.^ ih. bnekerounds left nlaln as ont artists. Was the style a Jewish 
west bank of the Rhine blank areas ^ederzfldutunS^Iftbitnde ^ Dr invention? Some of the earliest cuir 
around Basle and^SUqsburg ^gg^ Schmidt- Kflnsemailer lists each type ««« cover Hebrew manus- 

that for a long time no other printers senaratclv but the distinction is « cripts and the name of at least one Jew- 
were .tolerated \p the vldnity. No arbitrary Ish craftsman is known, MalrJaffe (no 

S‘3 Austrian covere deporated 'with leafy connection of the Bambeig Mair), who 
east of Ihe RWne. whom omaracnl could have been classed ^rented a Hebrew Pentttcu^ to the 

BwoBg the Lederzelchnungselnbande, W Council of Nuremberg In about 

of evc^ ;eader: who expects cnlighten- 

princely rHWe^"an?°?R^ And^fehTmthoT : Se°d1sipp“nfe^^^ 

mwhorp a pii^madeashort- f"! -tl^e au^ it clear thaf the corpus is a summary of 

lived appearance. Thu alone suggests hurst Gospel of St John and tl|e Cad- evUtina irnowledM and does riot 
"tbai htSiwe have todo-wilh arether . mug Bvangelary in FUlda as the two SSSffv oSl raearc^^^ 
deferent and less rigid world. In this earliest bindings to which the term and introd^on which occuov only ten 
land.of pleasant vaSety we find that applies. However this may be, cuir 

What is now Baden-WQrttcnibprg c«e/d bindings in' the generally redirschnlitbande fintSidirie 

edm^sed the cily of Ulm^ the sub- accepted sense first ; appeared in the 
lecif^ Dr Amefurig's first volume • fourfeenth ,ccntury.; The . style 

hero • under • jrevlewi Reullingem 'flounshed far oyer a Jmndred years; a fw w firam 

Heidelbetg and Ess] ngen, which wUl almost ewlusiycly i^ Europe, 

be dealt 5ith in the £cond volume, 'from the Rhlrieland;to Bohemia arid 

faaethe; with niiie rther, very small; frdm Sfyria to Brunswick, disappearing the.author concedes to. be bor- 
chntres. ^ with mysterious . abruptness shortly ^ j ' .-i 

' . before ,l'500.Thepre^ntc6rpuaiscOB- l<. saCT Q‘f*T‘inCT T 
'J^.Ulmrj.a.: ’thriving', city : ibri : the ' fined- to 'bindings front the,- Germatt- XX.V'Ov.CwX LXXx,^ .w 
Danube;? was in the fifteenth.-^entury ■ speaking area" (a term ' intended i! to J 

the moat.-.impdrtaht town. df'iSputhr' 'JncjudeBohbmia) of the gothic 
We^t Oeririany afief .toasbi^rg,' ^ts.' It .excludes the work of the End: 
rst . pjjntbr» 'J,ohabri..i .^ip!^ri;'-^ f]Scales/^Bhider'', :lhe ,siri^e Nether 

^ed/ the.-; trade in- S.haislmig,'. u .•'|andish'.,,aria^•the. sinkle.>i^ri 

had; so many .’other ptinterii in . the spedineri and the'W^I-knbwn Poggio . rdaham hitAivt 

vea. When 5tarthtgl^careM.hei|Ad.,. mani»cnpt in Venice. probably de<ro: ,iu. .w ^ 

it^ ehthtf^anc.baoUrig rafad.by B.Oe.rihan crAnsihan (though,.', 6 • • 

Inh^eh' ^..the;'..:Ulmj.. ,hii,niftri^lii': illoj^caDy,' ..jO Indddhs '. a ? sUteeri|hr ' The. Bibliographical Sociefy 

iDhqfyW-;i^:,Ae^ Belgi^iri blndirig^wilh the artri^^ 

vBfsfanit'wlPetrac^i.lS^ and:<>oy)!Jiand'ayoMi/fi^^ 


■ problems. The dale and origin of the 

n.. A. earliest examples are in dispute, Bollert 

By Aiuiiony tlOPSOn dated many bindings to the fourteenth 

century. Gottlieb, whom Dr Schmldt- 
P, A. SCHMIDT-KONSEUfiLLER: Kunsemilller tends to follow, dis- 

Corpus der gotiseben Lederschnilteih- trusted aiiy dating before 1400. The 
bhndeausdem deutschen Sprachgeblet f«U doubtful about the 

(Denkmriler der Buchkunst 4): year ! 381 clearly ina»d on one cover. 


3D4pp. Stuttgart 
550 DM (480T}I 
series 

3 777 2 8022 4 


It, Anton Hiersemann. 


cripts and the name of at least one Jew- 
ish craftsman is known. Mail Jaffe (no 
eonnecllori of the Bamberg Mair), who 
DKsented a Hebrew Pentateuch to the 
Town Council of NuremberB in about 
1470. - • 


derline cases, are not true cuir ciseli 
binding^. The information provided for 
each binding consists of the present 
ownership and pressmark, a short title 
and description, an indication of 
provenance and a bibliography. A brief 
explanatory note is sometimes added. 
Since future research must be based on 
a close study of the manuscripts con- 
tained in these bindings, it is unfortu- 
nate that so few details of them are 

S ven. We are not told, for instance, 
at N.uremberg Cent 1, 18 was copied 
at Hildesheim or that Berlin theol. at. 
fol. 309 is in the hand of a Canon of 
Brarideburg. Nor is there any indica- 
tion of watermarks, thougti they are an 
ohvinua. fiflld-far fb'rther Study. Little is 
said about binding technique, while the 


'The reader' who expects enlighten- 
meni ori these and similar questions 
will be disappointed. The author makes 
It clear that the corpus is a summa^.of 


ith a rather mug Bvangelary In FUlda as the two 
)rid. In this earliest bindings to which the term 
ve find that applies. However this may be, cuir 
fOilteqtbprg c»e/^ bindinks in' the generally 
m; the sub:^ accepted sense first appeared in the 
irst volume • fourleenth ,ccntury'.: : The . style 
Reufiingen; 'flourished far oyer a . hundred years; 


heading "Provenance" does not give 
the information we would expect. It is 
not merely that post-medieval owners 
are ignored - wllliatn Morris and 
Henry Yates-Thompson, for instance, 
who owned Bernhard von Rohr’s Bible 
in the Metropolitan Museum - but 
even contemporary evidence Is omit- 
ted such as that Baltimore MS 740 
contains early Salzburg ownership 
notes. By Provenienz the author really 
means attrlbntion - and sometimes 
varying attributions by different auth- 
orities are recorded side by side. Tlie 
bibliography on the other hand is 
extremely thorough and constitutes 
one of the book's mdst valuable fea- 
tures: ' ' , ' 

The author's intention was to iilus- 
trate the front and back cover of every 
binding. This has not proved possible : 
There are no illustrations of eight bind- 
ings (in addition to thirteen that are 
untraced)i arid pisuy lower covers are 


omitted, even though some bear tooltd 
ornament. Spines are only nn^ 
rwroduced, though their treatment a 
often helpful is recognizing a Unidini 
shop's work. The entries are arranged 
alpnabetically according to piexal 
locations. The opportunity of groupng 
together the work of parncuhrre^ 
or supposed artiste has thus been neg- 
lected. No doubt the author preferreai 
deliberately neutral Brraiigeinent.suce 
one based on attributions, hcmeKr 
stimulating, would have raised nunu^ 
ous problems. He has provided nin^ 
teen appendices ltetinggroU|uqfbliid- 
in^ associated accormi^ to dilleRni 
criteria. 

The plates are of uneven mulily. 
some being so dark that de^ 
invisible. One can understand ■rot i 
binding at Sopron should have hml to 
be Illustrated from an indiffcitni 
reproduction; but could not the auibM 
have Itisiatcd on clearer pholognpM 
from Stuttgart or WolfertWiW or ilj 

Metropolitan Museum, N4w YwW« 

• is sad -to find both the British Library 

and the Bodleian among the souwsoi 
below-standard prints. . . 

Dr Schrnldt-KUrtsemflUrt^ d^ 

purpose was to bring togothiraU w 
ciselS bindings in a 

basis for further reseanj.and itlra^ 

to new discoveries. He ™s 
entirely successful in 
aim. The exhaustive list of Wndli»g*5J 
the admirable blbltography ^ “ 
indispensable to all future stude^ 

most bibliographers. ' 


By Bi !Ct: Qlopmfidd 


GRAHAM SHAW: 


'Aespp' 


^iqet 7 4^^ questUih yvhqther thi^ Srani^ m 


ucer, 
gild edl- 



i|3faQfl(S;'whlra>jh&W^ are i.to bp'ifa'tteldered.fisidk 

aiinous for thi^iU|iurt«tloris, . ! • • ; - 'i;, wv*.- 

, i^iu«i;atipn,, A'iiart teip i^4:Vgix)faifaU4 .-arilmBlsi ,& to Ae 

fScSftdfirtns. tfithliLdfau 

: slihmy ' dej^bdye' iuiid 

^ .icaviiy oii.ihbiaSsbitioris 

anastalemerijs of ,thd^ 

' .1t1:ie':^titliM8 ofi the stpty an" lifail 
kh^wrigiia the Iritfoductlon of brinfing ' 
j/bi.;; . the): , ^rtiigu^ r- has ’ 1^ 

:e,Albrtlhi 

Ui,af the -freqlte'ifr-'firiq^ 


Slip?* 


(19M) are .the only worthwhile books 
pubUshed and pode of these can be 
.entirely relied oh; (Barnes's Thtind-, 
idn P/tWi 1940, while 'generally accu- 
rate' deals only with newspaper and 
periodied'^nting). j: . • 

‘Tpe recent reMBTchqs of.M, Duvm'- 
dier in Paris have not yet been hub- 
llsh^ in fuljl Jo-Graham^Shaw's Print- 
. /ftg I in, Calcutta '■ to-. 2800. . is : the. first 
;:bo6k to display , the beheflts./of 
: ntodbrii .Uhnographibal ' scholarship. 
It., could' peniaite..'be. ,d<^ 
aa,: ^Motes : boards n ai'i hisfa^.jof 
Iknhnrig ijti Galovttb in 'the ei^tpmith 
centpr^'/ consisting as it dqesVbf . a 
d^toription olf.the coqditiohs and i^- 
:du^.of the' press at'that time; snort 
hi^;Oc file Varibus'prinfars and 
'ti'aCedj.^ilbiji^ vy e.coinpre- 
.n.it^ve. .Itet .(jii' BSTG's^Ie)' 6i all 
I jrabUcatlbns vinjtmn been 

. ' issued bet^eri lTt?' (When the, hotb- 


ta, and he has stotii^J °^, Qg|ct 
oridertceprpvi^ hy^jjjjre 
Records and me advertgMjw. .^ 

; uinhs ' of : those wWPjJU g 

■ ^riod im to‘17«.P»w" ^ 

'W periodical pubHoaPM ^ 

- that most 
'through' 

hewspaperpubUca^ 

' : ful oneS' newo . to®- 
lndia;Co.iippMiy: 

V , ; Pririti^M ' 

,1 kln^ andiwe;*toJ,n®J^^ft 

for the othtir.pWtdeu . ois 

; and .,, Bbtribay . 

: attempt'a s^pus ; 

: thesuWnbi^t- 

v.o!Wmyfhfaf!m^ 

V Id book, deaierisrliste 


.wert^ fakeh byef? or whose ji flSS 

•wefe clPsW in the ^ke of bankruptcy .i hpWj, uII-hJK 

vpr beath^ arid'|¥;n5mber.:Of 'fM ^'4/* 

'•*' ‘ - has Awptked: 1| 




Unholy Russia 


By Kyril FitzLyon 

fRANCB CARR! 

(tbd The Terrible 

' ownn David and Charles. £1.50. 
07B3 7958 5 


su^y be unique: contrary to other, elsewhere produced Henry VlII and 
nations, they have never evolved, have Philip II. but they, no doubt, were 
no redeeming features whatsoever and regrettable exceptions to local iradi- 

SSIE V. S® Russian, they like them that 

finds worthy of mention. It is quite jQon learnt that pity, 

wrpnsing, in the circumstw^, that kindness and courtesy were qualities to 
Ac predo^nant three features of despised in a Russian tear: cruelty, 
Ru^ian life have been for centuries arrogance and terror were more fit- 
and “have remained so to this day" the fing-rHe was no exception - merely a 
rclativefy mild ones of disregard oi paradigm. Themorecioselvhissucces- 


Sonelime in 1939, soon after the 
berinning of the war, one of our 
-anality'^ dailies published an article 
«uBBes(iiig that the Germans, unlike 


ihemtmus, were descended directly 
gom Neanderthal Man, who had been 
driven by his more evolved successors 
iflto the North-Western comer of 
Europe, there to breed the race which 
m were now fighting. No need to 
hbou the obvious implications. It 
ms, of course, an article to suit the 
tines. 

Francis Carr's Ivan the Terrible is a 
book of the same inspiration: less a 
biography than a peg to hand a tract 
on.Thc ColdWar is upon us and it is 
useful, indeed essential, to show what 
Ruslans are really like, have always 
beea like and, apparently, always will 
be like. What can serve this purpose 


I. j > 1 . M paradigm. Themorecioselyhissucces- 

bumao rights, servility and bribery . gQfs f^ow^ his example the more 
Ail this would be bad enough if it fortunate they were in their personal 
concerned Russia alone, but it doesn't, fate, for “the Russians spare their 
for “right from the start of Russian tyrants; they kill only those that lack 
history there has olw^ been a triple barbarity . . . Ivan the Terrible, Peter 
strand of aggressive foreign policv'- the Great, Catherine II fr/c] and Stalin, 
Russian foreign policy, presumably - Russia's most tyrannical despots, died 
composed of armed acquisition, ethnic in their beds.''lvan's barbaritywas.it is 
'expansion and “the religious or theolo- true, horrific by any, including, 1 would 
gical impulse". (Among examples say, Russian standards, though Carr 

f iven are Catherine IT’s “war with would presumably disagree. After alt, 
ndia" at the end of the 18th century he considers even Catherine the Great 
and an Indian “campaign'* initiated by to be in the same league. Anway, lie ' 
PaulTattliebeginningof the 19th, both spares the reader no details of the 
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and an Indian “cami 
PaulTattlieberinnii 


Ign'* initiated bj 
of the 19th, botr 


of them, alas, overlooked by histo- terror and desolation visited by the 
rions). Besides, Russian rulers - semi-insanc tear upon his unfortunate 
ancient and modern - have for long country, forcing his subjects to escape, 
been affected by “messianic poison” if they were lucl^, “from their un- 
and this has always driven them to pleasant land". Tnose who escaped 


belter than to take a figure such os Ivan 
ihcTerrible and treat his life, reign and 
limes as typical of eternal Russia? One 
need only draw constant parallels be- 
tween- the customs, attitudes and 
events of the sbeteenth century and 
those of the preceding and following 
centuries, to reveal uie unchanging 
cMracter of the Russians and their 
mien: crude, murderous, Immoral, 
igpessive, unscrupulous, predatory 
m destructive; cannibals, too, in’ 
iome pacts of the country (ominously 
enough, only “some 700 miles north of 


impose their ruie on as mucli of the south to Ciremsia were not jusi lucky: 
world as they. could Iny their hands on. if they became at all like the natives. 
Nor do tliey do it in too gentle a they acquired highly desirable charac- 
fashion. In tlic old days, bade in tlie terlstics. For there, women “could 
10th century, “the Russians descended walk around with, their bronsis unco- 
like locusts'* , on their neighbours' vered" and these were, according to n 


like locusts on ineir neignuours vered and incse were, according to n 
lands; they are obviously no better i7(h-ceniury traveller quoted by Gnrr, 
now, though possibly they no longer “like 'two globes, well placed, well 
eat their enemies. In any case, “every shaped and of an incredible firmness 
increase in the size of the Russian [than which] nothing is so white and so 
Empire has been followed by worsen- clean"'. Nothing like this in Russia 
ing conditions with [?] her new neigh- where, according to another traveller, 
hours, liie pattern Is certainly con- “girls rarely remain chaste beyond the 
stant”; Understandably enough, since age of seven". The over-alt effect of 
Russian wars - invariably aggressive - ^rr's book is that of a horror-comic, a 


enough, only “some 700 miles north of 
Moscow” ie, not all that far from 
present-day Leningrad) at least up to 
ihe 17tb century. Maybe even now - 
who knows? (Etymology is brought in 
to prove the charge, but all it proves, 
RlUi'is that the author is no etymolbg: 
bi. Since, nevertheless, he frequently' 
relies on etymology td make a point, 
ihis defect becomes embarrassing). 

Riisuans may not, be ten-foot tall, 
bit, if Mr Carr is rigtif, they must 


have always pursured two aims only, strip cartoon in which Ivan's life is 
The principal one has been plunder, merely an episode, rather more closely 
The other - equally reprehensible, it dwelt on than the rest of the story 
seems - has been '^'to establish sea- because, being the quintessence of bH 
ports, especially those with warm things Russian, it is, on the whole, 
water”, Russian- i background more lurid. The chief events of his 

being what it is, it is only natural that brutal reign, whatevertheirnoture, are 
this appaUing nation should have pro- treated sunply as material for blood- 


this appalling nation should have pro* treated sunply as matenai lor diooo- 
duceowhatinotbercountrieswouldbe curdling stories or as typical examples 
considered a monster, in. the shape of of Russian inhumanity throughout his- 
Ivan the Terrible, who inherited the toiy. Carr discerns no real Russian 
throne of Muscovy as a child of. three poucy, no concept of national intemls 
and reigned far half a century from either in Ivan's reign or at any other 
1533 to 1584. This was the axe which . time. 


Firih against Finn 


By D. G. Kirby 

AlfTHOW F. tlPTONi :■ 

'nts ^hbh i^ntipn 1917-1918 
.Minneapolis: University 

.Sfter ■ ■ 


into dvi w 


ss hand, he reurds the dvil war as 

essentially a Finnish affair,. and not 

something masterminded by revolu- 
i — tionary Russje. The crucial deasioni 
^ were taken ny Finns themselves, and- 
aithough events in Russia did- have a 
direct bearing on what was; after all, a 
of part of the old Russian Empire, the 
Stniegle for power which began iii 
Finland in November 1917 was con- 
ducted on 'the assdmptlon .that the 
■ **uc 
fai 


the asumption that Finland was swept 
like a drintng log into renewed conflict 
w4th the Soviet Uidon In 1941. His 
Finland In Crisis 1940-41 aroused con- 
siderable controversy in Finland at the 
time, but many of his arguments have 
subsequently been acknowledged by 
Fiiuiisn historians. His latest work is 
also provocative, although msny of the 
niylhs And bellefa which be exposes to 
entical MTutiny have in fact already 
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